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Da 


ocies of Mexican and Ecyrtian 
ANTIQUITIES. 
NE of the first convictions im- 
ressed on the mind by a survey 
of Mr. Bullock’s valuable collection of 
the ancient monuments of Mexico, Is 
the resemblance which they bear to the 
monumental records of ancient Egypt. 
The glance of the antiquarian falls with 
familiar recognition on the same gradu- 
ated pyramids; on marks of the same 
Ophite worship, a picture-writing and 
symbolic language of a similar descrip- 
tion; vestiges of the same tri-une and 
solar deity, on planispheres and temples ; 
and stone idols, which, though of ruder 
workmanship, and characterized by some 
distinctions entirely American, exhibit 
a great analogy, in posture and gesture, 
to the style of sculpture pre-eminently 
called Eoyptian. The Mexican costume 
also, as collected from the specimens of 
paintings which Mr. Bullock has pre- 
served—still more from the sculptures 
which surround the circular altar for- 
erly appertaining to the great temple 
of thé sun—exhibits the same striking 
analogy; and the analogy is still further 
corroborated by other pictural and sculp- 
tural representations preserved by Pur- 
chas, by Robertson, and by Captain Del 
Ria, in his Description of the Ruins of 
an Ancient City, lately discovered in the 
Kingdom of Gualtelama. 

There is another circumstance calcu- 
lated to excite surprise in the survey of 
these monuments, viz., that so excellent 
a judge as Robertson should have been 
deceived into a bekef, that “there is 
hot, in all the extent of New Spain, any 
monument, or vestige of building, more 
ancient than the conquest;” that the 
temple of Cholula was “nothing but a 
a of solid earth, without any facing 
dre » Ps, covered with grass and 

33" and that “the houses of the 
2 wl . bor ery were mere huts, built 
ead r branches of trees, like thuse 

© rudest Indians.” 
Rhodes there exist abundant 
eae fe wn which are constantly 
advanced nv’ that the Mexicans were 
ced much farther in the arts of 


ANAL 


Crilzation than the Doctor (betrayed, 
pp rently, by Spaniards who wished to 
“ONTHLY Macazine, No. 410. 


keep him in the dark) was inclined to 
admit. Pyramids, not much inferior to 
the Egyptian, exist in many parts of the 
Mexican territory; vestiges of important 
architecture are still visible at Cholula, 
Otumba and Tlascola; the mountain of 
Zezcoco is nearly covered with the ruins 
of ancient buildings; and the town dis- 
covered near Palanque exhibits not only 
excellent workmanship in the remains 
of the palaces, temples and baths, but a 
boldness of design in the architect, as 
well as a skill in the execution, which 
will not shrink from a comparison with 
the works of, at least, the earlier ages 
of Egyptian power. 

Dr. Robertson notices, that “ the 
unfortunate Boturiori made an amazing 
catalogue of Mexican maps, paintings, 
tribute-rolls, calendars, &c.” Some of 
these are in Mr. Bullock’s collection; 
and the plate which the historian sup- 
plies from the Imperial library at Vienna, 
bears strong resemblance, in the mate- 
rials and workmanship, as well as the 
apparent design of the picture-writing, 
to some of those at the Egyptian-hall. 

The historian casts the same doubt 
upon the authenticity of the “Chrono- 
logical Wheel,” representing the manner 
in which the Mexicans computed time ; 
a specimen of which was published by 
Carrieri. “If it be genuine,” he coldly 
says, “it proves that the Mexicans had 
arbitrary* characters, which represent 
several things besides numbers.” Now, 
we believe that the original of this “Chro- 
nological Wheel,” to which Acosta also 
refers, is that from which Mr, Bullock 
has taken the model in his Museum. 
But, how depreciated a value he sets 
upon a monument so sublimely indica- 
tive of a people advanced, in some re- 


‘spects, as he is compelled to admit, 


beyond the point of European civiliza- 
tion,—especially in regard to its regular 
posts and its police! 

But, what is the fact with regard to 
this proof of Mexican attainment in 
astronomy? It is impossible not to be 
surprised, and somewhat humiliated, in 
discovering that the Mexican Indians, 
from a very remote period, have pos- 
sessed a singular system in their division 


of days, months, years and centuries, 
3 iE which, 
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which, far from being inferior to, actu- 
ally excels that of the most polished 
nations of the world. It is in vain that 
sceptics endeavour to trace an origin for 
this system in imitation; it is in vain 
that they resort to Greece, to Rome, to 
Asia, and to Egypt, the cradle of science, 
to divest the ancient Mexicans of the 
superior talent and rescarch requisite 
for this arrangement. From the earliest 
times, in Chaldea, in India, in Rome, in 
Greece, and in Egypt, the zodiac was 
divided into twelve signs, and the year 
into twelve months, averaging thirty days. 
But the Mexican zodiac is divided into 
twenty signs, and the year into eighteen 
months, averaging twenty days. Now, 
this fact alone would seem to go to 
break all link of connexion between the 
Mexicans and the ancient people to 
whom we have referred; or, if it had 
established any connexion, it would 
Seem to go to establish the fact of the 
Mexicans being a Chinese colony, driven 
out by an irruption of the Tartars (and, 
not improbably, that which was headed, 
in 1279, by the Tartar Emperor Coblai). 
In fact, the calendars of each country 
strikingly agree: for both nations have 
no more than 360 days to the year, 
which they divide into months of twenty 
days each ;—both, as Acosta states with 
regard to the Mexicans, begin their year 
on the 26th of February ;—and both add 
five intercalary days to the end of the 
year. But, in this latter point, both 
agree with the Egyptians; and they 
were spent, among the Mexicans, as 
they were in Egypt and throughout the 
entire East, in eating, drinking and 
diversions, 

But, in one point, the Mexicans stand 
alone, namely, in their Cycle of fifty-two 
years, the duplication of which consti- 
tuted the Mexican century. The astro- 
nomical wheel, preserved in a painting 
in Mr. Bullock’s possession, fully bears 
out this high estimate of Mexican profi- 
ciency in astronomy :—and this painting 
illustrates his model of a Sculptured 
Cycle of Time, in the same Museum. 
In the inner circle, the eighteen months 
are represented by their appropriate 
symbol; and in the outer, the cycle of 
fifty-two years is represented in the 
precise characters described by Acosta: 
the first year being Tothil, or the rabbit ; 
the next, Cagli, or the house; the next, 
Lecptl, or the flint ; and the next, Acail, 
or the reed, 

It appears, then, that their astronomi- 
cal system, taken generally, is like that 
of no other nation but the Chinese ; but 
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that it still bears a partial re 


to the Egyptian, both in th 
ment and the employment 
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intercalated days. The analogy, indesi cons 
between Chinese antiquities more xr, rials 
cially Chinese hieroglyphics, and the whic 
Egyptian, need not be here insist 8 
upon. ig) 

The above astronomical COINCIdenes ue 
is almost the sole ground of afisir gi a 
which can be referred to between the Mes 


Chinese and the Mexicans. The | 


veto. 


glyphics of Mexico exhibit no othe " 

resemblance to the Chinese, than whe _ 

must naturally ensue from the fact 9 - 
wen 





arbitrary images being conventional) 
employed to express ideas. The hard 
structure of the Mexican pronounce 
language is as opposite to that of Chin, 
as consonants are opposite to vowel, 
Neither, indeed, does it bear a strony 
resemblance, in that respect, to the 
Egyptian. So far, every thing indicates, 
in the Mexicans, an independent ani 
talented race of people, striking out a 
new astronomical, political and social 
system for themselves. But, as we 
began by affirming, so we shall conclude 
with inferring, from a comparative sur- 
vey of the valuable records of Mexican 
art and science,-—That there is a strong 
family-likeness between them and those 
of Egypt, which may justify the opinios 
of national affinity. oe be 
The Cycle in question is evidently P 
constructed so as to represent a wheel 
Now, wheels, we know, were unfailing : 
ornaments of Egyptian temples. The r 
sun, in the form of a human face, is r 
placed in its centre, as it is 1n me : 
the planispheres in Egypt, preserved ?! 
Kircher: and it is similarly surrounded 
by a symbol, universal throughout the ) 
East, and more especially a favourite ! 
emblem in Egypt, of the two conan ) 
serpents of light and darkness, of goo 
and evil. The planetary battlements 
with the eight houses of the pam, 
which constitute the third circle out . 
seven, exhibit the same astrologi® 
theory which was current 1m won 
India, Chaldea and Egypt, and - 
is preserved in the Rabbinical Sep} 
roth. 
The dress of the Mexicans, more ab 
nounced in the Description of the y™ 
City, to which we have adverte Vock’s 
in the picture-writing on Mr. Bu Oat 
manuscripts, is perfectly Egy ste din 
is to say, there is an apron desc ‘dwat 
from the abdomen, and covering ™ wi 
down the thigh; which is a0neN 
the same part of Egyptian co 
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in many cases, the head-dress, though 
more bizarre (indeed, somewhat ara- 
que) than the Egyptian, 1s generally 
vonstructed of the same symbolic mate- 
rials .—the breastplate’ and collar, to 
«hich amimic sun is similarly suspended, 
; precisely the same as those worn by 
Egyptian kings and heroes; frequently, 
che mimic tail of an animal (indicative 
of ancient origin) is appended to the 
Mexican hero, as it was to the Egyptian 
Jemigod ; the sandals are, In most cases, 
orecisely the same; the head-dress often 
~ousists of the lotus, the bisrus, birds, 
enimals, agricultural and musical instru- 
ments, &e., like the Egyptian, from 
whence the Crests of Heraldry are 
derived. 

Mexican heroes are represented en- 
throned upon couches perfectly Egyp- 
ian in their model, nainely, constructed 
3 as to represent animals, and sup- 
ported by animal claws. Over the heads 
of these deitics, tables of hieroglyphics, 
expressive of their titles and qualities, 
are similarly arranged ; and devotees are 
offering to them, in the same posture, 
and with the same gesture, as exhibited 
in Egyptian paintings, pots of flowers 
‘whence came the legend of the gardens 
uf Adonis), among which flowers, the 
wanapas, or hand-plant, doubtless sym- 
bolic of rule, appears to have been a 
iavourite, 

Again:—the most striking of these 
anaiogies is, that actual adoration is 
paid, and infantine victims offered, to 
the Egyplian Tau, or cross; and that 
the cross is every where multiplied, in 
the architectural forms and ornaments 
of the Palencian city. 

lhe hieroglyphics, more elegant in 
their form than the Chinese, are less so 
than the Ezyptian: they appear, like 
the Egyptian demotic writing, to have 
reached that stage of their progress. 
when beauty was sacrificed. to utility 

. > 
and when the pictural linage was almost 
catirely superseded by the conventional 
orm. They, in short, bear no inap- 
posite resemblance to modern highly- 
“Tuamented letters of the Roman 
alphabet. 

i svg circumstances certainly go 
“uae —- origin; still there 
the oe midst of the analogy, as in 

case of the Astronomical System 
Marks of a ind y OE 
and peculiar n ae aboriginal 
fines to : peop e, W hich are not in 
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of hen Robertson had not seen the map 
‘ould rin Mexico: had he done so, he 
‘aye interred that it possessed ad- 
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lip and ear jewels would seem to be of 
Indian extraction;—the armlets and 
anklets are entirely American ;— the 
temples, surmounted by three fire vases, 
are Japanese ;—the ornamental parts of 
the dress approach the Arabesque ;— 
the royal mode of sitting is decidedly 
Hindoo ;—finally, the physiognomy is 
different from that of any people with 
whom we are acquainted ; though bear- 
ing an exaggerated resemblance to that 
of the Cherokees and other Indian 
tribes. The receding forchead and 
conical form of the head—according 
to the very principia of craniology —- 
would indicate idiotism: did we not 
know that the modern Mexican Savages 
model the head of their children in the 
same way; the Cherokees dress their 
hair in tufts on the top of their head, 
in the same manner: for the predomi- 
nant nose, and under-hung lips, we know 
of no analogy in any nation, ancient or 
modern; neither do the modern Mexi- 
cans resemble their ancestors more than 
the modern Copts do the ancient Egyp- 
tians. It is, however, probable, that the 
protrusion of the lower lip was produced 
among the Mexicans, as it is now pro- 
duced among their neighbours, the 
Botecues,—namely, by boring a _ hole 
through it, in order to load it with heavy 
ornaments. 

We might be inclined to distrust the 
drawings attached to the description of 
ancient Palanque, were they not cor- 
roborated by figures similarly habited on 
the sides of magnificent sacrificial altars. 

We had intended to have expatiated, 
at some length, on the valuable picture- 
writings, of Mexico; but our space will 
not allow us to expand this article be- 
yond its present limits. We have little 
doubt that one of those curious histo- 
rical paintings, is the same which the 
Mexican painters were employed upon 
by Montezuma’s commands, at the 
first interview of his deputies with Cor- 
tez, in order to supply intelligence of 
the ships, the horses, the artillery, the 
soldiers and whatever else, in the array 
of the expedition, attracted their atten- 
tion. The painting evidently details 
the line of march pursued by Cortez; 
the resistance he occasionally met with ; 
the alliances he formed, and the time 
which his various days’ journeys (indi- 


cated 





vantages still superior to the accuracy and 
rapidity of its posts, and the copious supply 
of its water—both proofs of high civiliza- 
tion—in the adynirable order of its municipal 
regulations. 
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396 Junius and Horne Tooke-—Heraldic Emblazonments. 


eated by the obvious symbol of human 


feet) occupied. We are not to judge of 


Mexican skill in painting from this pic- 
ture-writing, which was probably, like 
that of the Egyptians, of a sacred, and 
therefore unchangeable, character. It is 
quite evident that the Mexican artists 
were capable of drawing the human 
figure with as much accuracy, and quite 
as much ease, as the Egyptian. This, 
the Drawings taken from the ancient 
Palencian city indicate;—this, the Sculp- 
tures on the astronomical Cycle and 
circular Altar-Stone fully establish. 
-—s 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
ie a note to the letter of Cozstaneus, 
in your January Magazine, you re- 
mark, that you have heard from some 
persons, that the late John Horne Tooke 
declared, that he knew the author of 
Junius. This subject has been so often 
and so ably discussed, that I would not 
trouble you farther upon it, were it not 
with a view of setting you right in the 
above particular. 

During the years 1796 and 1797, I 
was frequently at Wimbledon; and upon 
one occasion, a gentleman, a barrister of 
considerable eminence, just then arrived 
from London, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Tooke, of—“ What news ?”?— 
replied, “The author of Junius is dis- 
covered,””—“ Aye, who is he?” —“ John 
Horne Tooke.” —“ No, no, citizen,” 
rejoined Mr. Tooke, in his usually play- 
ful way—“TI could not have written 
Junius—neither the secret or the style 
were within my reach. Moreover,” 
added he, “TI very seriously assure you, 
that Ihave not the most remote idea 
who the author was.” 

Cozstaneus remarks of Junius, “That 
the evidence is equally clear, of his pro- 
ficiency in legal knowledge.” 

_In reply to such conclusion, I refer 
him to p. 81 of Mr. Butler’s Reminis- 
cences, where he considers him not a 
profound lawyer, from the gross inaccu- 
racy of some of his legal expressions— 
as also, to the illustration of such 
opinion, in a subjoined note. Indeed, 
to those who still linger around the 
ashes of this almost extinguished sub- 
ject, I recommend the whole of Mr. 
Butler’s dissertation. 

I have given to this inquiry some 
attention, tairly balancing the weight of 
evidence : and I have little difficulty in 
considering either the late Lord Georve 
Sackville, or the late Sir Philip Francis 
the author of /unius,—tecling, at ho 


” (June |, 
same time, that Sir Philip’s attack . 

the late Lord Thurlow (with eye 
spect for Mr. Butler’s great disctn, 
nation) gives a bias in fayour of te 


latter. AN Inautn. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin 
Sin: i! 


. “ the Songs of Greece, from the 
Romaic Text,” &c., noticed in yoy 
last No. (p. 356.) I find the followigs 
lines (stanza twenty-four of “ Dithyram. 
bics to Liberty”)— 
“ See the British Leopard glare 
With a jealous bloodshot eye, 
On the savage Scythian Bear, 
While the Eagle hovers by.” 
Upon which Mr. Sheridan, the trans. 
lator, has the following note. 


“Two lions and two castles quartered 


_are the arms of Spain ; an eagle those of 


Austria; and three leopards, are supposed 
by M. Salomos, to be those of England; 
which is, however, an error, arising from 
the bad heraldic drawing of our three lions.” 

This commentary is, to me, however, 
far from satisfactory ; for although itis 
possible that the heraldic description 
“ British Leopard” may be a mistake of 
M. Salomos, originating in the cause 
assigned, yet it is not perfectly clear 
that it may not be an accuracy derived 
from a very different and much deeper 
source. Is Mr. Sheridan not aware 
that, primitively, according to the re- 
cords of heraldic antiquities, the arms of 
England were three Leopards ; and that, 
in all probability, it was by the bad 
heraldic drawings (primitively, at least,) 
not that Lions became liable to be mis 
taken for Leopards ; but that Leopards 
became converted into Lions? 

It is one of the difficulties, I believe, 
among the antiquaries of the — 
coat, to ascertain at what period t ¢ 
heraldic metamorphose (or mutation e 
name, I ought to say,—for it is scarce’) 
proper to call the assumption of — 
that have no resemblance to any thing 
in heaven above, or earth beneath, oF 
the waters under the earth, a — 
phose)—took place. But that nse 
was originally of Leopards, not [ - 
is, I believe, beyond dispute. An to 
of your archaiological corresponds oa 
can furnish any information —s . 
the time when the things depict 
our heraldic emblazonments —, 
first, with little variation of their tor ‘ 
lessness, their names entire, | suspec 
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The ANATOMY Of SPEECH. 

up. THELWALL'S SECOND LECTURE ON 

vTiE STRUCTURE AND OFFICES OF THE 

ORGANS OF VOICE. 

. Complication of Sounds in the Voice— 
IJ. Do.in the Tones of Musical In- 
struments — III. Secondary or Inter- 
mediate Organs of Voice, Roof, Nos- 
irils, Mavillaries, §c., Frontal Sinus, 
Skull, Fibres and Integuments of the 
Head; Discoveries of Mr. Gough ; 
Cavity, Cartilages, and Fibres of the 
Chest ; Experiments and Conclusions ; 
Theories of Compounded and Co- 
alescent Sounds; and of Simple Im- 
perfect Unisons. 

J, CoMPLICATION OF THE SouNDS OF 
Voice.—The complicated apparatus of 
the larynx is capable, as has been al- 
ready shewn, of producing a very ex- 
tensive variety of tuneable sound. But 
neither the apparatus nor the varieties 
heretofore enumerated, constitute the 
whole of the complication, either of the 
causes or the effects. The action of the 
larynx alone will not account for all 
the phenomena of the modulations and 
diversity of human voices. Those al- 
ready specified are such as might be 
produced, principally, from the me- 
chanism of a single instrument; the 
sounds proceeding from which may be 
rendered, at pleasure, either strong or 
weak, loud or soft, heavy or light, or high 
or ow, through all the gradations of a 
given scale. Individual instruments of 
the same general structure, may be, 
also, in their tone, like individual 
voices, thin or full, clear or husky, from 
perticular circumstances in the texture 
of the materials of which the resound- 
ing parts are composed. 

_ But there are other differences aris- 

ing from other causes, that contradis- 

tinguish voice from voice, among beings 
of the same species: nay, there are 
other varieties in the intonations, even of 
the same individual voice—differences 
almost illim:table in characteristic ex- 

Pression, in the voice especially ; that is 

duly trained and disciplined to elocu- 

oe accomplishment, or obedient to 
€ dominion of sympathy and feeling. 
ane the human voice is not so 

2 yy be compared to a single in- 

on as to a concert of various 

“uments; the different stops, and 


iene” and keys of which, to a certain 
trol = yo ns are subject to the con- 
sensih; Volition: the judgment or the 

sibility of the speaker, mingling their 
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different tones in a smaller or greater 
degree, and with more or less effect, in 
proportion to the skill, the taste and 
the feeling of the performer. Hence 
the various tones of various passions ! 
Hence the boundless variety of indivi- 
dual voices: a variety so incalculable 
and so contradistinguishing, that man 
is known from man, by his intonation, 
as distinctly as by the features of the 
face: the diversities and peculiarities 
of the former being as marked and as 
extensive as of the latter. 

*“* The varieties of voices,” says Mr. 
Gough, in one of his communications to 
the Philosophical Society of Manchester 
(See his “ Essay on the Variety of Human 
Voices’), is perhaps as great as the variety 
of features; and, like the countenance, it 
serves as a personal distinction, to which 
all men have recourse, under certain cir- 
cumstances; and those that are deprived 
of sight, by cultivating a more delicate 
sense of the modification of sound under 
consideration, acquire a facility in discri- 
minating between man and man, in their 
intercourse of the world.”’ 

Were the organ of voice so simple 
and incomplicate as is generally sup- 
posed—did its tones depend upon the 
vibrations and impulses of the larynx 
and trachea alone, this infinite variety 
could never be accounted for.* The 
differences of length and diameter in 
the trachea would, indeed, account for 
the different degrees of pitch and loud- 
ness; the strength of the cartilages, and 
firmness of the muscles, for the force 
and continuity of the vibrations; and 
other circumstances of the texture of 
the parts, for their clearness, or the re- 
verse ; while the different degrees of 
opening in the larynx itself, would be 
admitted as satisfactory causes of all 
the varieties that have reference to the 
gamut. But in all these particulars, 
voices might happen to accord, and yet 
their characteristic differences be suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

“ An acquaintance,” as Mr. Gough has 
observed, ‘‘is easily recognized by his 
speech, whether he speak vehemently or 
softly, in a high or low key; and the voice 
of two singers may be made to sound in 
unison, though they be in other respects 
very dissimilar.” II. 





* “ The effect produced by a single vi- 
brating body,” says Mr. Gough, “ being 
determined by the force of the pulses of 
air, and the celerity with which they follow 
each other, the only modifications that can 
be inferred from any conjunction of these 
properties are comparative degrees of loud- 
ness and acuteness.”’ 
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II. CompLicaTION OF SOUNDS IN THE 
Tonrs or MusicaL INsTruMENtTS. — 
But it may be stated, that a similar dif- 
ference (in degree at least) exists in 
what the Italians call the voices of in- 
struments. This is readily granted. 
‘* A musician can single out from a 
number of instruments of the same 
kind, one that is familiar to him, merely 
by hearing them separately,” says Mr. 
Gough; and he further proceeds to 
state, with equal accuracy, that “a 
flute will play in concert with a violin, 
yet their notes [fones] considered apart, 
are as distinct as any two things can 
be.” This acute philosopher has stated 
these very circumstances, as part of his 
data, in an argument essentialiy the 
same with that of the present lecture.* 





* “ The mechanism of sonorous bodies, 
which is capable of producing effects so 
diversified to sense, though so slightly dis- 
criminated in nature, depends on a prin- 
ciple that is easily understood. It is purely 
this: if a vibratory motion be imparted to 
any one of a system of elastic bodies that 
ure connected together, the same is imme- 
diately communicated, in a less degree, to 
every body of the system, whose time of 
vibrating agrees nearly with that of the 
body first put in motion. For instance, let 
two equal strings be stretched on a frame, 
with degrees of tension that are nearly 
equal, but not perfectly so; then if either 
of them be made to vibrate, the other will 
accompany it in so distinct a manner, that 
their joint tone is easily known from the 
sound of either of them taken singly. This 
plain experiment reconciles the theory to 
common observation, as it points out the 
method followed by nature, in compounding 
ordinary tones from elementary sounds ; 
for not only all musical instruments, but 
also the vocal organs of men and animals 
are complex machines, consisting of one 
particular part, intended for the production 
of sound, which is connected with many 
others neeessary to render the whole per- 
fect. Now, it is evident, that such cf these 
secondary members as are nearly i: unison 
with the principal, must participate of all 
its motions, forming, in conjunction with 
it, a number of simple sounds, all of them 
contained in a narrow interval, which is 
terminated by one of the number that is 
sraver, and one that is acuter than the rest. 
The relative affections of these combinations, 
or the mutual ratios of their constituent im- 
perfect unisons, may le vuried indefinitely, 
even tr instruments cr vocal organs of the 
same description, from the numberless 
variations that take plaee, of necessity, in the 
elasticity and tension of their respective similar 
parts; the obvious consequence of which 
is, that the cycles of their joint beats or 
pulses will be diversified in a manner 


slight 


The Anatomy of Speech. 
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The fact is, that the tones of mys 
instruments themselves are Not s0 § 
ple and uncompounded az is sshend, 
supposed. It is not alone Upon the 
length and bore of the Pipe, and the 
exact distances of the Stops, OF upon the 
length, tension, thickness and texture 
of the chords, or the particular dis 
sition of the keys, that the character. 
istic voice of an instrument depends, 
The form and texture of the body of 
the instrument, even to the minutest 
differences, have their importance : the 
fibres of these (in the violin or piano. 
forte, for example) must vibrate, respon- 
dent to the original impulse of the 
string ; in other words, the “ quick sue. 
cession of aérial pulses produced by 
the original vibration, puts them, also, 
into tremulous motion,” which they 
immediately communicate to the por. 
tion of air in contact with them, and 
which, spreading through the same 
space, and co-existing with the original 
pulses, produce a consentaneous aggre- 
gate of vibrations, as complicated as the 
number and circumstances of the fibres 
among which the vibrations are ex- 
cited. That this is the fact, may easily 
be demonstrated by the experiment ot 
striking a given note on the piano- 
forte, and immediately stopping boi 
only that particular string, but all the 
strings that are partly in unison with 
it; when, notwithstanding that the 
wires are completely silenced, a mut- 
muring sound, preserving the charac- 
teristic tone of the instrument, will, for 
some time, continue to be heard. The 
fact might be still further illustrated by 
the simple experiment of stretching the 
chords of an instrument upon 4 mere 
frame, without any resounding surface 
beneath, or in contact with them; when 
it would soon be evident, whether it be 
the string alone, or whatever else It 0 
that constitutes the characteristic voice 
of the instrument. 7” 
” This murmuring sound, I — 
must be admitted as the result of wm 


ary vibrations 
may be called the secondary vibrat . 


— ae 





Now it is very wel 


equally unlimited. pro- 


known, that the different sensations ee 
duced by several musical intenve™s, os 
from the comparative properties ar of 
respective cycles: but what 1s ana! to 
larger intervals will hold good in e helt 
smaller; and is equally applicable to 


Aue » therefore 
effects on the ear, which are “et 


shewn to be susceptible of a ! 
fications in the common course 0 
— Gough on Var. Voi., p. T—9- 
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of the te 
ment; an 
sidered, 
which, 
obliged 


xture and body of the instru- 
d the experiment fully con- 
will justify the conclusion, 
in all rational theory, we are 
to admit—that the specific di- 
versities of tone, in instruments of any 
siven structure or denomination, are 
not differences primarily existing in any 
one simple and unmingled sound, or 


volume, or succession of sounds ; but 
that some indefinite combination of 
sonorous vibrations, differing, among 
themselves in some respects, must be 
the cause of such indefinite variety. 
Whether the single sounds or vibra- 
tions, which are the constituent parts 
of the aggregate tone, so compounded, 
have, sui generis, any primitive and ra- 
Jical differences among themselves, in- 
dependently of their intervals; or whe- 
ther they be, in reality, only imperfect 
unisons of simple sounds, differing from 
each other only in loudness, and in 
minute and inappreciable degrees of 
acuteness,* it is not necessary, in this 





* “The sounds which are constantly 
striking our ears, and with which alone 
we are acquainted, being proved to be com- 
pounded of simple or elementary sounds, it 
may be safely concluded, that the vast va- 
riety of tones, which prevails in the world 
is solely oceasioned by an union of simple 
siunds, differing among themselves in acute- 
ness; Which, according to what has been 
shewn before, is the only distinguishing cha- 
racter they can possess, excepting loudness.”’ 
—* The intervals that enter into the com- 
position of the human voice, and the tones 
of sonorous bodies, are too small to have 
their terminating sounds accurately discri- 
minated by the ear, but sufficiently large to 
effect it with distinct sensations corre- 
sponding to their relative affections.” 

“ That sound can be modified by nothing 
but sound must be admitted as an axiom in 
phonies ; for if the contrary be maintained, 
an absurd consequence will ensue, viz. that 
sonorous bodies can produce in~ the~ ear 
‘ensible impressions, arising from their 
specific or chemical qualities. But this is 
a doctrine repugnant to the common theory, 
Which ascribes the whole effect to the force 
and celerity of the pulses of air striking the 
auditory organs; no regard being paid to 
the qualities in question; excepting that a 
‘eater degree of elasticity renders a body 
‘apable of sounding for a longer time than 
one possessed of a less degree : hence a 
‘essel of brass is more sonorous than one 
of wood, both in point of loudness and 
duration." — Gough’s Ess. Var. Voices. 
connie Bument is well stated ; but the 
daien a its difficulties. For surely, 
musical ae of sounds, that are not 
any note “ae 8,2. e. that do not accord with 

te gamut. Such, for example, 


are Senest i 
all the sounds of the Whispering voice ; 


German Translation of the Pentateuch. 
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place, to inquire. That the tone or 
voice of an instrument, and the tone of 
any human, or other animal voice, is an 
aggregate or complication of several 
sounds, arising out of the complex 
structure and secondary vibrations of 
certain portions of the frame, mechanic 
or organical; and not one simple and 
unmingled sound, dependent alone on 
the tension and strength of the string, 
or the dimensions of the pipe, in the 
former instance, or on the structure 
and aperture of the larynx, in the lat- 
ter, is all that is here contended for ; 
and, in this point of view, the argu- 
ments of Mr. Gough may be regarded 
as conclusive corollaries to the doc- 
trines of the present lecture. 
( To be continued. ) 
——a——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

SHOULD be much obliged to any of 

your correspondents, who could in- 
form me, whether there has ever been 
any translation, either into the English 
or the French language, of the preface 
to Mendelsohn’s German translation of 
the Pentateuch? As that preface is 
acknowledged, by the German Literati, 
to comprize a learned and truly inge- 
nious treatise, on the lyric and poetical 
portions of the Old Testament; and on 
the rules and the principles of Hebrew 
Poetry in general, it could not but 
be highly interesting in a literary and 
critical point of view; and perhaps, 
if the task has not hitherto been 
performed, some of your  contri- 
butors (and it is evident that such 
you have who are familiar with the 
German language) would undertake it, 
it might be no unacceptable article 
in your interesting and very useful mis- 
cellany: to those, especially, who may 
deem it a misfortune to subscribe them- 


selves, as I do, 
No German ScuHorar. 





such are the specific sounds of all the sib- 
ilants—s, th, f, ch, &c. ; such, perhaps, is 
also that delightful sound made by the 
murmuring of the ocean upon the beach ; 
for I never yet met with any musician, who 
would venture to pronounce that this agreed 
with any note or notes in the whole gamut 
of his art. Query, therefore, whether philo- 
sophy has not, in this respect, as in some 
others, simplified too far? and whether 
there are not primary specific differences 
in the characters and qualities of sounds 
independent of their pitch or ther loud- 
ness? But I forbear all further disquisi- 
tion on this particular point, because tt 
interferes not with my general theory. 
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400 Instinct of Animals.—Instinct of the I urkey, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: 


: dispute whether animals be 
guided by instinct or by a reason- 
ing faculty, although, perhaps, an un- 
profitable one, seems to me to be by 


no means decided. However, in ad- 
dressing you, I am far from wishing to 
revive that controversy, and still far- 
ther, to make your valuable pages the 
vehicle of it; my object is only to fur- 
nish you one or two facts, which may 
be of service to the philosopher, while 
they will amuse the general reader. 

I do not know whether the practice 
pursued by the lower orders, in the 
vicinity of Smyrna, by the way of 
amusement, in depriving the brooding 
stork of her eggs, and substituting hens’ 
eggs for them, is generally known. The 
following, however, is the curious re- 
sult related of it. ; 


** As soon as the chicken are hatched, 
and the male stock discovers the pollution 
of his nest by the appearance of those bas- 
tard birds, he raises a tremendous outcry, 
with which he collects all his neighbour 
storks, who, on beholding what they must 
consider as the corpus delicti, instantly fall 
on the innocent mother, and peck her to 
death ; while the deceived mate, standing 
at some distance, seems to bewail his mis- 
fortune by a loud and melancholy clapping 
of his beak.” 


I read this anecdote some time since 
in a respectable German author; but 
should hardly have given credit to the 
circumstance, had I not been in pos- 
session of one of a similar kind, which 
was related to me several years ago by 
a farmer, who had been an eye-witness 
to the transaction. 


“A great many storks used to meet 
every autumn on a large meadow near Og- 
gersheim, on the Rhine, there to keep 
council, as the country people termed it, 
previous to their emigration to distant 
climes. About twenty years ago, when 
they had again assembled in their usual 
place of rendezvous, to the number of 
about fifty, without being disturbed by the 
people, who were watching them within a 
short distance, they suddenly formed a ring 
round one individual, whose appearance 
bespoke great alarm. One of the party 
then seemed to address the conclave by 
clapping, for about five minutes. This was 
either the party aggrieved, or the diavolus 
regis In person ; he was followed by ano- 
ther, by a third, and a fourth, in regular 
succession, each speaking or clapping alone 
without any interruption, not even that of 
“hear him!” At last, however, they all 
joined in a chorus, and falling on the poor 
culprit or victim in the middle, despatched 







nna (June 
um in a few seconds, This act og: " 
or of tyranny performed (for | A 
learn whether the defendant Was allen” 
to defend himself, either jn PETSON or 
counsel), they rose up ina body me 
taking the lead, took their fight ran 
the south.” V2 
0, 
To the Editor of the Monthly 
Sir: 
BSERVING in the Monthly y, 
gazine, Vol. 59, No. 407, Mag 
1, 1825, on the 119th page, thats, 
writer Enort Smith boldly attemts tp 
refute some generally admitted Opie 
nions, beautifully expressed by the poet 
Christopher Smart, concerning the jp. 
stinct of the turkey-hen, and the jp. 
stinctive obedience of her young ones: 
I decidedly coincide with the poet 
(notwithstanding the unwillingness oj 
Enort Smith to believe it) that the 
turkey does, with that instinct pew. 
liar to herself, alarm her brood, when 
threatened by surrounding foes, by mo. 
tions, signs and sounds, which they 
neglect not; “soon as her well known 
voice they hear,” the docile group re. 
gard her signal ; and they, one and all 
seek shelter, seem alarmed, and find 
refuge under a dock-leaf, should one 
near offer itself; or, to speak figurately 
with the poet, 


** Along the sod, in counterfeited death, 
Mute, montionless they lie.” 


Such is the care of the turkey-hen, aud 
the conduct of the brood, which ha 
been observed, no doubt, by many. 
Far, too, from possessing negligence 
and inattention, though she may g 
“ clucking heavily about,” she » 
watchful and careful towards her brood, 
should a dog, or the like, approach them. 
With respect to appearances, compares 
with the common hen, I admit she = 
appear, to a negligent observer, 
moping, and inattentive. a 
But, if we judge by appearances - ‘ 
cerning her, we err. From what rn a 
mation I can gain on the subject, sné 
far from negligent or inattentive, = 
ing constantly the wants of her ner 
As your correspondent Enort - : 
observes, in some instances, turke) f 
are deposited in the common hen’s . 
but it is because the turkey-hen lay - 
many more eggs than she can 58 vs 
and the brood is valuable. nig 
hens’ eggs are also, sometimes, 


! turkey-hen. 
told, placed under the : id aes 


Fulbourn, 4th April 1820. THE 
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pHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRER, 


No. I. 


oo 


pR. spURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 


D‘ SPURZHEIM’S course of 


Lectures, on what used to be 
walled Craniology, but which he has 
jnce dignified with the name of Phre- 
nology, has made considerable stir. 
The fundamental tenets of this science, 
as stated by Dr. S. in his opening lec- 
ture, are,—l. That the cerebral sub- 
ance is the seat of thought ; and that 
where it is deficient, the intellect of 
the individual is deficient ;— 2. That 
where it is diseased, the mind is like- 
wise impaired ;—and, 3. That in such 
cases which seem at variance with the 
theory,—namely, when a part of it is 
absorbed or destroyed, without a con- 
sequent diminution of mental energy, 
the apparent amomaly is to be explained 
by the fact, that all the organs of the 
brain are double, and that the one side 
might be sound, while the other was 
injured and decayed.* 

On these facts, in his subsequent lec- 
tures, Dr. Spurzheim has erected the 
entire superstructure of his system. Two 
new steps in argument, one metaphy- 
sical, and the other anatomical, were 
necessary to support it :—1. That the 
mind operates through the medium of 
numerous separate faculties ; —and, 
2. That these separate faculties are 
manifested by separate organs or deve- 
lopments of the cerebral mass, which 
nay be pointed out by the dissecting- 
knife, 

_This much is requisite for the erec- 
tion of the theory: to complete it, in a 
practical point of view, one more de- 
monstration is necessary,—viz. That 
the above internal developments of the 
cerebral mass, have, each, externally, 
their consentaneous protuberance, and 
manifest boundary on the cranium. 
This process of reasoning, Dr. S. has 
followed, though irregularly, in his lec- 


a 


THE 





° We remember, however, many years 
“80, an instance being quoted by Mr. Aber- 
petty, at the “ Lyceum Medicum’’ of the 
ate John Hunter, of a man who had re- 
— died at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
he ‘e cranium, upon dissection, was found 
of th ape ag filled up with pus—the whole 
— rain, with the exception only of a 
ao not exceeding the size of a 
<aiad ae so decomposed or superated, 
Pn ma , even to the day before his death, 

au’ Seen no appearance of any decay 


Of his intellectual faculties. — Epir. 
Moxtury Mas. No. 410. 
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tures; the experimental department of 
the new system having composed the 


latter portion of them. In these, Dr. 
Spurzheim assigns to the organs deve- 
loped on the cranium, their name and 
power: as, Benevolence, Amativeness, 
Veneration, Religion, Self-esteem, and 
Firmness. ‘ 

This is the practical part of the 
theory ; and the deductions were stated, 
by the lecturer, to be drawn less from 
anatomy than from experience and 
observation. With respect to the organ 
of Firmness, for instance, Dr. Spur- 
zheim observed, 


“ It was manifested in the cerebral part 
at the top of the head, between the organs 
of Self-esteem and Veneration. It had never 
been considered fundamental till the science 
of Phrenology was invented,+ though its 
organization was positive; it had usually 
been confounded with the Will. In those 
who had it fully developed, great positive- 
ness of tone and manner would be observed. 
It gave the desire to command. If the 
individual were religious, he would be in- 
tolerant. Some persons had an excessive 
fulness of the organ: in them it produced 
obstinacy, stubbornness and infatuation. 
Where it was properly developed, it gave 
an independent turn of mind: where it was 
feebly developed, the individual was swayed 
by his own impulses, or the solicitations of 
others.” 

We give this, as an example of the 
manner in which the learned lecturer 
treats the details of this system, for the 
introduction of the whole of which we 
have not sufficient space. In the same 
lecture (the eighth), Dr. Spurzheim re- 
plied to’ the arguments of such as 
oppose his theory, on the score of its 
conducting to materialism. 


** Some timid persons,” he said, “ had 
imagined that the doctrines of Phrenology 
were dangerous. So it was always with 
new doctrines. But the phrenologist did 
not invent or create what he promulgated : 
he only observed what existed. Besides, 


if it really went to establish the materialism 


of the soul, it did not impugn the christian 
religion, or deny the doctrine of a future 
state. Might not the body be revived? 
Who was to set bounds to the power of 


the Creator ?”’ 
Is 





+ We are somewhat surprised to find 
so learned a writer talking about invent- 
ing a science. Surely, whatever is invented 
cannot be science. Invention belongs to 
art, and to the creations of genius. Science 
analyses facts, and developes principles. 
It discovers, but it does not imvent.— 
Epir. 
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Is not this reasoning not only just, but 
really more in unison with the doctrines 
of christianity, than that of those who 
usually oppose craniology on such 
grounds ? Not aword is said about the 
immaterialism of the soul, in the Scrip- 
tures. Immaterialism isa platonic, not a 
christian doctrine. Christianity is, in- 
deed, opposed to it; it expressly as- 
serts, that it is with our bodies we are 
to rise:—Our resurrection is to be 
material. It is a material bodily resur- 
rection which it maintains. 

Phrenology, therefore, must be op- 
posed with philosophical (not theologi- 
cal) arguments, if it is to be opposed ; 
and certainly, on many points, it is very 
assailable. We object to it on the fol- 
lowing grounds :—1. That the mapping 
out of the cranial provinces appertaining 
to the animal propensities, moral sen- 
timents, and intellectual capacities of 
man, is by no means warranted by such 
proof as is requisite to establish so 
important a novelty inscience;—2. That 
the theory, if proved, is by no means 
applicable to any good or practicable 
purpese ;—3. That it involves the doc- 
trine of predestination—and is subver- 
sive of the corner-stone of society, by 
taking away the moral responsibility of 
vice and virtue:—and, 4. That it is 
so intermixed with absurdities, and so 
vitiated by unphilosophical arrange- 
ment, that it becomes a fair question, 
whether persons blundering so greatly 
in the prima principia of philosophy, 
are entitled to our confidence in the 
construction of a new theory, or in the 
reduction of an old one to science ? 

All that is practicable in craniology, 
and consistent with common sense, 
Lavater had previously maintained: for 
it is a mistake to believe that Lavater 
confined himself entirely to the flexible 
parts of the face. On the contrary, he 
laid down the rudiments of craniology , 
and in no unphilosophical manner ; — 
Firstly, distributing the intellectual 
faculties of man into their proper 
classes ;—and, Secondly, apportioning 
to them their external provinces on 
the cranium. It is true, that he con- 
fined himself to the os frontis: but he 
gained much by thus narrowing the field 
of his speculations. The forehead is 
visible to all, and no ridiculous impedi- 
ments, as in craniology, are adducible 
in the way of practice. He, besides, 
lic! oe ect 

: ectual faculties were 
to be found on that portion of the plate 
of the cranium, which is in communica- 


Dr. Spurzheim’s Lectures. 





seamed [June j, 
tion with the upper hemisphere of th 
brain, or cerebrum. He was, Moreoy 
supported in his argument by the ey, 
rimental inference, that a Sen 
elevation of the os Srontis accom ae 
and indicates all the gradations of facul. 
ties, from instinct to reason, and mar 
be reduced to a graduated scale. His 
opinion was corroborated by the oh 
vious practice of the Greek Sculptors: 
—and Jastly, daily experience was ;, 

his favour. 

Again, with regard to practical appli. 
cation:—In confining to the forehess 
the four subdivisions of the buma 
intellect, admitted by all metaphys. 
cians to the present time (viz. Percep. 
tion, Memory, Judgment, and Imagi. 
nation), he avoided the numeroys 
subdivisions, as well as numerous ab 
surdities of Gall and Spurzheim, who 
jumble together, in a complete chaos, 
all the distinct properties of our nature, 
propensities, habits, and capacities, mis- 
taking cause for effect, and substituting 
effect for cause : confounding ideas with 
passions, and faculties with qualities; 
confounding the perceiving faculty with 
the thing perceived ; and even going s0 
far as to confound poetical metaphors 
with natural inclinations: for instance, 
inferring, that because a goat clinili 
(and climbing is a metaphor for ambi- 
tion), any individual, with the same 
protuberance of cranium as the animal, 
might be ambitious. sue 

The faculty of perception, It must 
be evident, is one and indivisible, how- 
ever innumerable may be the objects t 
perceives. But phrenologists subdivide 
this homogeneous faculty into as many 
organs as the object to which it applies 
itself. Hence, we have organs of sound, 
of number, of colour, and size. om 
might just as well have introduc 
organs of book-cases, gilt picture 
frames and looking-glasses, because he 
perceive those distinct objects with the 
same perceptive faculty. 

But worse remains. } 
view, an anatomical blunder In 
theory of Dr. Spurzheim, little to ® 
expected from the admitted aneiome 
knowledge of the lecturer. we “a 
hibits, on all the intellectual parts we" 
cranium, the protuberant perene gore 
animal propensities and mor r 4 
ments : which are not intellectual vit 
tions; which have nothing to on 
intellect; and which, by his ow? a re 
sion, on the very threshold — of 
system, result from developme™ , 
the cerebellum, or lower hemisP , the 
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the brain, and not igor ag ge of 
the cerebrum. Now, with the upper 
arts of the cranium, the cerebellum is 
not in contact; and as nothing can act, 
where it is not, NO protuberance, inter- 
nal or external, can be produced, We 
ernal or external, for one of the 
aot the theory has never been 
Jemonstrated ;—namely, as to whether 
the external mark of development 
always concurs with the internal deve- 
lopment of the organs of the brain, 
whether of the cerebrum or cerebellum. 
The lecturer appeals to fact. Now, 
this assumption, in many Cases, 1s Con- 
tradicted by fact; the outward conveai- 
ties of skulls which we have seen, not 
being accompanied (as they would, if 
the basis of the theory were true) by 
inward concavities, of the same exactly- 
corresponding proportions, but the con- 
trary. The presumed conformity, where 
it exists, is, at all events, indecisive and 
irregular. 


say int 
rincip 


—————— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sin: 
4 Ta time when so much curiosity 
prevails concerning the fossil re- 
mains and petrifactions, that at present 
engage so large a share of the attention 
of geologists, it is interesting to find 
that the justly-celebrated Baron Cuvier 
has concluded his grand work, in five 
quarto volumes, to which he has given 
the unassuming title—‘* Inquiries con- 
cerning Fossil Bones, tending to restore 
the Characters of many Animals, the Spe- 
cies of which have been destroyed by the 
Revolutions of the World.’ The book 
has been briefly reviewed by Count 
Lacépéde, likewise a member of the 
Institute; who compliments his illus- 
trlous associate on the completion of 
a magnificent pyramid, on which, aided 
by the light of comparative anatomy, 
he has inscribed the proportions and 
lineaments of fossil organic remains. 
In an introductory discourse, the Baron 
declared his object—the difficulties he 
had surmounted, the success he had 
Het with—the method he had followed 
. promulgating und establishing his 
ag — the consequences that 
sd aon from the fact of the 
den . . “4 s, more or less ancient, 
ee | — water, or land animals, 
sai ong affinities these have with 
those wt “a of the world, and with 
sachaon of anges wrought upon the 
pig? he earth by the violence of 
» DY volcanoes, and by other 


natural agencies, or by the gentle and 
regular action of salt and fresh water. 
In his first volume, Baron Cuvier 
gives exact and complete descriptions 
of various fossilated remains that have 
been found, diligently comparing them 
with the existing species, and with the 
laws of nature, in the conformation and 
correspondence of animal structure. 
In the first part of the second volume, 
the author gives a description of all 
those animal remains that have been 
recovered from the bosom of the earth ; 
and enters into full details, proving the 
rigid justice of his restorations, pre- 
ceded by an extensive and exact state- 
ment of the distinctive characteristics 
of the present rhinoceros; and here 
finishes that part of his subject which 
relates to thick-skinned animals (Pachy- 
dermes). But wishing, afterwards, to add 
precision to his observations, and im- 
portance to his reflections, and to state 
his geological deductions more clearly, 
and in a manner less obnoxious to dis- 
putation, M. Cuvier exhibits, in order, 
the different strata (couches), placed 
one above the other, in secondary and 
tertiary soils, in which the fossils, of 
which he writes, are found. He takes, 
for example, the soils found round 
Paris, and which form the basis and 
the banks of that basin that contains 
the Seine, the Marne, the Oise, and 
many other rivers, and which stretches 
towards Beauvais, Compiégne, and Sois- 
sons, to Etampes and Fontainebleau, 
and towards Mantes and Gisors to 
Nogent-sur-Seine and Chateau-Thierry. 
This basin he particularly investigated, 
in company with his able and worthy 
fellow-labourer, Dd. A. Brongniart, of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences. Lists 
and descriptions of the different earths, 
which appear to succeed the marine 
chalk (craie marine), the first presented 
to our notice, are given; above this the 
Baron meets with fresh water, and then 
points out plastic clay (argile), and pe- 
trified wood (lignite). He then finds a 
coarse calcareous earth (caleaire gros- 
sier), accompanied by layers of shells 
(grés coquillers); and points out that 
oceanic convulsion, which has re- 
deluged the clay and petrified wood. 
Flinty calcareous earth shows itself 
above these sea-formed stones (grés 
marins), and the coarse earth above- 
mentioned ; and above this, what seems 
most prevalent, is gypsum, a later fresh- 
water deposit. Imbedded in this gyp- 


sum, the author’s piercing eyes disco- 
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vered mouldering remains, from which 
he has re-formed many kinds of ani- 
mals, no longer existing upon earth ; 
to which he has, also, given names, and 
assigned ranks in the chain of organized 
being. Hence the Baron reverts to 
the analysis of those earths, that com- 
pose the surface of that grand dasin, in 
whose centre stands the proud city of 
Paris. The sea breaks in afresh; it 
resumes its empire over rocks, and 
sands, and gypsum, rich with geological 
treasures: it retires, and fresh-water 
lakes, marshes, streamlets, rivers, suc- 
ceed its troubled waves: whence the 
deposits, marl, and hard stone (meu- 
liéres), upon which, soon or late, allu- 
vion (deposited soil) is formed. Baron 
Cuvier’s second volume includes the 
learned researches of M. A. Brongniart 
(before-named) respecting the sea chalk 
of France, England, and manyother coun- 
tries; and the clays and petrifactions of 
France, England, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Western Europe, and North 
America: with the earths analogous to 
the coast chalk formation, in England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, the 
Northern and Western parts of Europe, 
and other earths bearing much relation to 
gypsum, and containing broken crum- 
bling bones ; in fine, he treats of quar- 
ries, marls, slimy sediments (atterrise- 
mens simoneux ), rolling flints, and strata 
(products of fresh-water), superior to 
the coarse chalk in Hungary, Germany, 
Switzerland, Mount Jura, Italy, Spain, 
France, and England. The fourth vo- 
lume is given up to osteological discus- 
sions concerning the family of ruminat- 
ing animals, and the most remarkable 
differences presented by the various 
species into which this family is divided. 
It is according to these well-known cha- 
racteristics that the gigantic stags found 
in Great Britain, in Ireland, and the 
neighbouring isles; and others resem- 
bling the rein-deer, and found near 
Etampes (department of Seine and 
Oise), and the cavern of Breugne (de- 
partment of Lot), are arranged. 

The Baron afterwards makes mention 
of gigantic trunks (bois), or bony horns, 
more or less branching, dug up in the 
valley of the Somme, in Germany, or in 
Scania (Schonen, province of Sweden, 
in Gothland); and other bones found in 
peat, or sand-pits, belonging to a species 
of roe-buck, little differing from the 
last ; and to stags resembling those that 
now exist in our forests; and of other 
fossils, some of which are referred to 
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the genus auroch, others to 

much larger than those domestion 
in Europe, and others to the nh 
of Canada. Aifter this more ° br 
description, the species of runinaie 
animals, particularly stags, and other 
as lions or tigers, panthers and had 
mies, are particularized ; bones of which 
are found in the fissures 


of the rocks 
about Gibraltar, in Arragon, Sardini, 


Cette, Sicily, the Veronais, and },! 
matia. 

From the consideration of these bony 
fissures, where are found vestiges ¢j 
animals analogous to those which nox 
seek the hottest climes, mixed with 
others, as the lagomies, analovous to 
the mammiferous inhabitants of more 
northern temperatures, the author turns 
to the examination of bones found in 
immense subterranean caverns: pre. 
facing the determination of these species 
by an exact analysis of the teeth, and 
other parts of the skeletons of many 
carnivorous animals, and plantigrades: 
great bears, tigers, lions, hyenas, mixed, 
pell-mell, not only with bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, 
but also with those of gluttons ; and, per- 
severing in his method of verification, dis- 
tributes these according to their genera. 
To these numerous results are added ac- 
counts of many reptiles (rongeurs) found 
in vast caverns, and fossil beavers (cas- 
tors) in peat, or other soils. Very cu- 
rious notices of various toothless man- 
mifere follow, and the zoological rank 
of that great megalonyx, the discovery 
of whose bones, in a cave in Virginia, 
West, was made known by M. Jeffer- 
son, one of the illuminati of North 
America, is determined upon principles 
of probable comparison. The fifth ~ 
lume concludes with a description a 
classification of fossils, mammiferous, 
marine and fresh-water, andj particu- 
larly those singular remains that have 
been found in various departments, 
districts and countries. Reflecting " 
the numerous facts discovered oF a 
lected by M. le Baron Cuvier, © ; 
thoughts, what consequences, oes 
tingencies rush upon the mind, “ ~d 
vate the faculties to the contemp se 
of the grandeur that pervades the g - 
The Count concludes by eager 
his intention, shortly, to publish a ¥ 
on the First Ages of the vg of 

Supposing, Sir, that the ite we 
the subject would be a sufficient © ee 
for troubling you with the foregone 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


poLICE OF THE METROPOLIS: 


LONDON, WESTMINSTER, THE 


INCLUDING 
ALSO THE RIVFR THAMES 


suUBURBS, AND 
gELOW LONDON- BRIDGE, 


T is of great importance, that an im- 
mense capital, like that of London, 
should possess a regular | police, for the 
purpose of detecting, seizing and punish- 
fenders, so that both persons and 
property should remain safe, and re- 
move, or be conveyed, without any 
danger, from one part of it to another. 
The City of London, which was in an- 
cient times the residence of our kings, 
appears to have been always regulated 
with great propriety; and Henry VIII, 
himself, is said to have taken his rounds 
in disguise, at night, to see that the 
proper officers did their duty. 

But, until the time of Mr. Henry 
Fielding, a man of letters, and brother 
tohis more officially distinguished suc- 
cessor, Sir John, no idea of a police 
for Westminster was deemed requisite : 
but as thieves, robbers and suspicious 
persons left the city, and took refuge in 
the adjacent parts, a scheme for this 
purpose became eminently necessary. 
Accordingly, about the year 1750, he 
opened an office for this purpose, and 
appears to have been not only counte- 
nanced by Government, but supplied 
with a sum of money from the Treasury. 
On his repairing to Lisbon, for his 
health, the late Sir John Fielding, al- 
though blind, undertook the manage- 
ment of the police of Westminster, and 
was supposed to have been eminently 
successful in the detection of depreda- 
tors of all sorts. 

During the alarm occasioned by the 
French Revolution, it was deemed 
necessary, by Mr. Pitt’s administration, 
to extend the former plan; and to in- 
troduce considerable changes in -the 
police regulations. Accordingly, Mr. 
F. Buxton, a Member for the city of 
— : King’s Counsel, and joint 
Mare : hl areesten. on the 16th of 
the te brought in a bill, for 
ne bom ae administration of 
within a be! Justices of the Peace, 
ree we of London. It was 
project ae 4 - period, to extend this 
sitpdintien e ts of London ; but the 
and afterwe — up for its franchise, 
mace rds ean for a peculiar, 
nF er to the concurrent claim of 
ment. ates Out of an act of parlia- 
the follow: e on this occasion, arose 

ng seven additional public 


ing 0 
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offices, with two magistrates, clerks, 
constables, &c. to each :— 


Queen-square, Westminster ; 
Great Marlborough-street ; 
Hatton-garden ; 
Worship-street ; 
Lambeth-street, Whitechapel ; 
High-street, Shadwell ; 

- Union-street, Southwark ; 

And, 8. Wapping New Stairs,*+—where 
an office was soon after established, for 
offences connected with the shipping and 
port of London. 


Thus, then, in addition to the two 
municipal establishments of London, 
and the old office in Bow-street, which, 
in 1793, was placed, as to fees and mode 
of expenditure, upon the same footing 
as the others, there are no fewer than 
eleven public departments, for the sup- 
pression, detection and punishment of 
offences, and also for the purpose of 
administering oaths, enforcing the militia 
and poor-laws, and punishing bakers 
convicted of selling bread short of 
weight, together with all similar misde- 
meanors. 

Much clamour was excited against 
the seven new boards, which were con- 
sidered as an innovation; and some 
sharp debates took place in Parliament. 
To obviate some objections, the idea of 
economy was held out, and it was boldly 
maintained, that the fees alone would 
be sufficient to defray the annual ex- 
pense: these were accordingly directed 
to be paid into the Exchequer. The 
experience of five years and a half, how- 
ever, proved that this was a mistaken 
notion; for, according to the Twenty- 
eighth Report of the Finance Committee 
(p. 10, and Appendix I. p. 3), it appear- 
ed, that the average annual amount of 
the fees did not exceed £2,605: so that 
an issue, to the amount of £12,000 
year, was deemed necessary from the 
Treasury; it being limited, by 32 Geo. 
III. c. 53, to an annual sum of £14,000, 
for the total expense of the offices, in- 
dependent of the salary of the Receiver. 
This issue, however, with the addition 
of the fees, making together £ 14,605, 
proving inadequate, the Receiver, “ to 
alleviate the pressure of this necessity, 
found it necessary to retain in his hands 
the whole of the penalties, which, upon 
au average, have amounted to the annual 


sum of £1,329. I. 


* This was founded by an extension of 
the act of 2 Geo. III. chap. 28, for pre- 
venting robbery and plunder on the mver 
Thames, commonly called the Bum-boat 


Act. 
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I.—POLICE OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 


Business is transacted at the Mansion- 
house, daily, by the Lord Mayor, occa- 
sionally assisted by one of the Alder- 
men, where the proceedings require two 
magistrates. Before the Lord Mayor 
all the prisoners committed to the Poul- 
try Compter, the preceding night, are 
always carried; while those from the 
Giltspur-street Compter are carried to 
Guildhall, before the Sitting Alderman, 
who regularly attends there, for this and 
other purposes. The usual hours of 
attendance are from eleven to two 
o'clock. 

It was intended, during Mr. Pitt’s 
administration, in 1798, to alter and 
abridge the privileges of the City cf 
London, by appointing a certain num- 
ber of magistrates, “to be named by the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Alderinen, 
and approved by his Majesty, and com- 
missioned for the whole of the metro- 
polis, and the counties of Kent, Surrey, 
Middlesex and Essex ;” to sit both 
morning and evening; “to assist the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen at 
the Mansion-house and Guildhall, as is 
practised in the offices of police esta- 
blished in the other parts of the metro- 
polis, with similar salaries, and under 
similar regulations ;” . with “ power to 
distribute small rewards for useful in- 
formation.” 





Il.——POLICE OF WESTMINSTER, AND THE SUB- 
URBS, TOGETHER WITH THE RIVER THAMES, 


Seven public offices were established in 
August 1792, and the expense, at an 
average of five years and a half, amounted 
OP is aes oct eeeeee eevee £18,281 18 6 

In addition to these, the oftice 
in Bow-street, in 1797 alone, 


cost , 7,901 77 


*eeree eer eeeeeeeeenee 





£26,183 6 1 








DETAIL OF THE ANNUAL EXPENSES OF THE 
PUBLIC-OFFICE, BOW-STKEET. 

Three justices,—one who is 

considered the head of the 

ottice, salary supposed to 

Milne 5600000600 vs os See 

The other two, origi- 


nally at £400 per 








annum each, now 

£300 each ........ 1,000 
£2,000 00 
One clerk, at........ — 160 00 
One ditto, at............ ‘eo 130 00 
One ditto, at...... bbese ws 100 00 
One extra clerk, at ........ 80 00 
Carry forward .... £2,470 0 0 
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(June | 
Brought forward .... £2470 


Six officers, at 11s.8d. per week 
An office-keeper ........., 
An house-keeper ..... 
A messenger..... re 
An assistant gaoler ......., 
Attached to the office, there is 
a patrol, consisting of 68 
persons, divided into 13 par- 
ties, each having a captain at 
os. per night, the men having 
2s. Od. per night, amounting, 
in the whole, annually, to 
WEE. 6nwv0seecncnnceses 
To the clerks, on account of 
the patrol... .......e0. ees 
And in remuneration to th 
magistrates, in lieu of fees 
and perquisites, and for spe- 
Clal SEFVICES .. 2... cecccees 


ls2 U4 
D 04 
33 () \) 
3) 0 
17 10 ¢ 


3,695 12 § 
71 120 





N.B.—The above statement is amended 
from the ‘Twenty-eighth Report of tle 
Committee of Finance, in respect to the 
two first articles ; and it is supposed, that 
the other part of the establishment has 
been since considerably increased. [n- 
deed, in 1797, the total expense of this 
office is estimated, by the Committee, 
OE cine sens oe ctiedencssesieeees 





Of which the fees defrayed .. 
The remainder paid out of the — oa 
Civil List, was....--+++++ 1,901 77 





Seven offices of police, established by 2 
Geo. III. c. 53, consist, each of them, . 
three magistrates, with salaries origina) 
at £400 a-year each, now raised to y 
each, amounting annually to £1,500 0 


First and second clerk, toge- , 
ther, at .....- se rey . 2G 
at 12s. per 
“a. seocnianionalle st 1s7 $0 
Of a housekeeper, at about 39 0 
In addition to this, five of the 
offices have each an extra 
clerk, with salaries varying 39 0 0 
from £50 to ..--eeee eee? 
Six have each a menial ser- 
vant, with salaries from £13 95 0 0 


OD. 06 ceesese a eee coun <4 

And the total amount . sala- 
ries in all the offices, for one 0 
year, was, in 1798 ..---- £12,313 3 


—— onl 


he salaries 
The average annual amount of t 1792, ax 


ene ‘ 

and incidents, between Augus ran 
anuary 1798, was © 

“y nents peti £14,971 19 W 

To this add increase of 

magistrates’ salaries, since 

made 


Receiver’s salary..--++++  °—— 


Carry over.--- ,. £16,371 19 9 
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Brought over .--- £16,371 19 10 

4 miscellaneous expen- 
ce for the first five 
years and a half, including 
£6,956. 18s. 8d. for fitting 


up offices, _ +e 
ynnual Exchequer fees, to 


the amount a 04006068 


14,401 3 74 
4,646 9 6 





£35,419 12 114 





It may be supposed, after making due al- 
jowance for every thing, that the Seven 
police-offices cost, annually, about £4,000 
each, in round numbers, or . vee £28,000 
The new ottice, for protecting 
goods and passengers OL the 
River, being more expensive, 
may be reckoned at, perannum —-9,000 
Bow-street must cost, at least, on 
an average, per ANNUM ...+.-.-- 8,000 


Annual expenses of nine police- 
offices in the metropolis, about £41,000 





In 1797, the total expense of offzn- 
ders, after conviction, was estimated, 
very inadequately, as follows :— 
|. Expense of the Bow-street establish- 

ment, including 67 patroles, paid out of 
the Civil List, about .........-. £6,000 
2, Expenses of the seven public 
offices, subject to a deduction of 
£3,000 for fees and penalties,— 
the whole subject to a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund...... 


14,000 





Total expense of the police, for 

detecting and apprehending de- 

linquents .......e.0. .. £20,000 

3. Expense of rewards for certain 

classes of felons, after convie- 

tion, from Civil List,—supposed 

to be, per annum .... £15,000 

+ Expense of maiitaining 

convicts at home, about 30,000 

). Expense of transport- 

mgand clothing convicts 

sent to New South 

Wales, about -eee 35,000 
—- _ 80,000 





Total presumed expense, after 
ronviction, exclusive of a very 
large additional sum, paid out 
of the rates of the different 
COUNTIES 0000 se cee seccee ce oe £100,000 


The police establishment was esti- 
pes by Mr. Colquhoun, in 1798, at 
pi per annum ;—but, including 
Pepe it amounted, in 1797, to 
tae 13s. 1]d.; since when, a new 
. P 1 o oltice has been added :—so that, 
ith the Alien department, the sum of 


£200,000 
way must be = 
Pended, € now, at least, ex 
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The demands on the convictions of 
certain classes of felons, appear, from 
the 639th page of the forty-first volume 
of the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, to amount, upon an average, to 
£15,000 per annum. 

[Even the latter sum was nearly 
doubled in the years 1810—1811. We 
should be obliged to any correspondent 
that could furnish us with any authen- 
tic state of the actual expense, with the 
respective items in 1824-5.] 





COUNTY DISBURSEMENTS :— 


FROM THE TWENTY-EIGHTH REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, ETC,— 
ORDERED TO BE PRINTED IN 1798, 


County of Cornwall, 


It appeared, from the accounts of the vice- 
treasurer, that the sum charged upon the 
rates of that county, for objects relating par- 
ticularly to the police, amounted, in the year 
ending at Easter 1797, to above £1,800 

And, in the year ending at Easter 1798, 
to upwards Of .. 22.0 .0ccee cece ved £1,900 


-—— 


County of Dorset, 


Police expenses, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas 1796, amounted to upwards 
DP icetcovisaassscssseseee eC + 

Articles of a mixed nature, 
which may be classed under 
that head........-.0.-- 600 0 O 





£1,900 0 O 
Deduct, for the county’s 
share of the profit of the 
labour performed by pri- 
soners within that year... 495 0 1} 





The real expense of the 


county under the head of 
Police ....eeseceees ..- £1,404 19 104 





(N.B.—This sum is exclusive of £19,690, raised in 
the county, between the years 1790 and 1796, for the 
erection of a jail.) 


The medium of the police expenses 
of all the counties in England, including 
places having peculiar jurisdictions, and 
exclusive of repairing and building of 
jails, was estimated, in 1798, at £ 50,000, 
and must have increased greatly since 
that period. 

The police expenses, “left as a bur- 
den on the sheriffs of England,” were, 
at the same period, estimated at £10,000 
per annum. 

It was our intention to have reserved 
the above statements till we could col- 
lect such additional documents as might 


both complete and bring down to the 
present 
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408 Police of the Metropolis. 


present time the desirable information ; 
and then to give them such digested 
arrangement, as might render them 
most elucidatory and useful to the po- 
litical inquirer and economist. But we 
found that not only considerable delay 
would be necessary for such purpose, 
but that the article would necessarily 
swell to an extent inconvenient for our 
purpose. At the same time, Mr. Peel’s 
Bill for augmenting the salaries of Po- 
lice Magistrates has given, or ought to 
give, a present interest to the subject ; 
and in the hope of eliciting further in- 
formation, we present the documents as 
far as they go, with little addition, or 
pretence of arrangement, to our readers. 

The same reason will, perhaps, ren- 
der not unacceptable the following re- 
marks, which we have compressed from 
an amusing, though somewhat lengthy 
article, which recently appeared in a 
weekly publication. 





POLICE MAGISTRATES, MR, PEEL AND 
MR. BENTHAM. 

Mr. Peel’s Bill for raising the salaries 
of the Stipendiary Magistrates, which 
passed the Commons without opposi- 
tion, raises the salaries of the Police 
Magistrates from £600 to £800 a-year, 
to induce lawyers of high talent and 
character to accept the office ; and that 
the administration of justice should be 
liberally provided for; and as there 
cannot be a worse economy than to 
give inadequate remuneration to judi- 
cial functionaries. But Mr. Bentham 
has just issued a slight pamphlet, 
entitled “ Observations on Mr. Secre- 
tary Peel’s Speech,’ &c., in which he 
handles, with a good deal of humour, 
as well as vigour, the Home Secretary’s 
arguments. The original salary was 
£400, during which, of course, there 
was total incompetence. It was then 
raised to £600, which was an improve- 
ment; but to perfect the thing, it was 
to be £800. And yet Mr. Peel assures 
us, “ that the present magistrates are of 
the highest personal respectability, and 
perform their duties to the perfect satis- 
faction of the country.” Persons so 
competent and so respected being will- 
ing then to serve the office for £600 
a-year, what becomes of the necessity 
for the additional £200 per annum, to 
insure competent knowledge and inte- 
grity! The proposed augmentation of 
salary is to be accompanied with two 
regulations : the Police Magistrates are 
to be selected exclusively from the bar : 
and no Barrister is to be eligible who 


June 1 
has not been three years Pin, 
yet, as Mr. Bentham truly stat 
only qualifications neces oon 
tute such a barrister, are the “hu 
full age; payment of a certain sym in fey 
and taxes; and, on a certain Dube 
of days, sprinkled over a surface of fi 
years, eating and drinking in a cetin 
place, or therein making believe to ex 
and drink.” As to the three vean’ 
standing; in sucha space of time jay 
a barrister, even among those who si}, 
sequently distinguish themselves, doe 
not receive a single brief. Beside 
who does not know that there are =. 
tain points in respect to which a ma 
may be very indifferently qualified {yr 
making his way to the bar; and ye, 
perhaps, be but so much the bette 
qualified for the exercise of the fue. 

tions of the office in question, 

To form a proper opinion of the ade. 
quacy of a salary, it is necessary to 
know the quantum of labour to be paid 
for. Mr. Peel says the duties of a Po. 
lice Magistrate require “ almost constau 
attendance.” What, says a writer ne 
cessarily acquainted with the fact ?— 

“ A Magistrate attends at each of the 
offices from twelve to three, and looks 
again in the evening. ‘There are three 
Magistrates in an office, so that this duty 
is imposed upon each of them twice a week. 
We know that there is some business tor 
which the presence of two Magistrates i 
necessary; but it is to be recollected that 
at almost’ all the offices, volunteer Magis 
trates are frequently in attendance. We 
are convinced that a very large statement 
of the time each Magistrate needs be in 
attendance, is every other diy three hours 
in the morning, and twice a-week - 
hours in the evening.” — Globe and Travel 
ler, March 22. ‘tical 

Is not then a permanent provision r 
£600 a-year enough to induce os 
competent character and ability to " 
a situation thus easy in regard to 1% 
bour? But the fact, as Mr. — 
observes, seems to be that “ The 0 

increase did not bring the place ond 
in the sphere of the highly-conne . 
class, the hope is, that the secon i she 
Eight hundred a-year will be wor a 
acceptance of honourable a, “ 
will assist the system (the politic S 

system) which already works be ; 
to work still better. In other 

will make police appointments on 
able bonusses for younger cr ref 
good families; and, conseque? sh the 
der the police system 5S? Oe olitics 
more efficiently serviceable to P 


ends and purposes. OnseRvartos’ 
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1820. ] 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
OssenvaTions on the Orrice of SHERIFF. 

(By a County Magistrate.) 

HE Office of Sheriff'is perhaps the 

oldest in the country, and appears 
always to have existed, under whatever 
aovernment the nation has fallen, from 
the earliest down to the present times, 
it being possible to trace even the name 
itself, up to the days of our Saxon fore- 
fathers; and it is nota little remark- 
able, that we appear to be the only 
eople in Europe, who have had an 
oficer of this description, derivable from 
such remote antiquity.* 

During the lapse of years, infinite 
changes have taken place in the busi- 
ness of the office; and still more in 
the power intrusted to the officer, as 
well as in the manner by which he 
obtains his appointment. But he never- 
theless alwavs appears as one intrusted 
with a great public charge, which he 
holds directly from the sovereign ; being, 
at the same time, the most constitu- 
tional, effective, and, which is remark- 
able, independent officer to whom a 
trust has ever been confided. No place 
under government has ever been so 
perfectly free from bribery or corrup- 
tion of any description; and there is 
not any, which has at all times been 
held with more impartiality and honour. 
Perhaps there never was a situation 
known, where the power of exerting an 
undue influence was more difficult, than 
in that of Sheriff of an English county : 


he is chosen from amongst a class of 


nen who are least liable to be acted 
upon by the hope or expectation of 
deriving even a temporary benefit, by 
allowing any indirect proceedings to 
take place in the fulfilment of those 





_* We hope to be excused for occasional 
aoridgments, which the limits of our mis- 
tellany have compelled us to_make ; espe- 
cially as we have been careful in no respect 
‘o alter the sense. If we could have in- 
dulged our wishes, we should have accom- 
panied this paper with historical notes. 
But, even as it is, the article will extend 
into the ensuing number, and demand 
‘ome pages of our Supplement. The au- 
thor says rightly, that our Saxon ancestors, 
rom whom we have this office, were ‘“‘a 
People, now looked upon, in many respects, 
= , If, however, he will 
i ig history of this office, backwards, 
“teh ‘ginal state, as mdicated in the ear- 
.“* records, he will find some evidence in 
reste barlarous, they, at least, were 
= ge Among other matters he 
os, Gs that the Sheriff was originally 
domed by true Propre /—Eptr. 
Moxtuty Mac, No, 410. 


a semt-barbarians.’? 
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duties which are committed to his care: 
moreover, the duties themselves, in 
many instances, go through so many 
hands, that corruption would be almost 
impossible; and what he has to per- 
form is, in its own nature, such as 
could not be done by any one, except a 
person of high credit and character, 

The king does not appoint any one 
to a public post in so arbitrary and 
despotic a manner, as the one in ques- 
tion; and yet, no situation is held more 
truly independent of the power by which 
he is appointed. The laws are such, 
as in many instances to hold the sove- 
reign, I may almost say, responsible for 
certain parts of their administration ; 
which he, in the case under considera- 
tion, does by a deputy, whom he selects 
from among his subjects, one for each 
county, and upon whom devolves much 
of that business which stands in the 
King’s name. 

I am not aware that the duties of 
the office of Sheriff have been clearly 
defined by any one who has written 
upon the subject ; much has been said 
upon it, or rather many authors have 
alluded to it; but there is no work of 
authority to which a person holding the 
office can apply, to inform himself to 
what he is liable; what are his duties, 
and to whom he is in all circumstances 
accountable. Bacon, Blackstone, and 
others have noticed the office; but to 
no authority can application be made for 
decided and certain information, upon 
its general business. Acts of Parliament 
have been passed which refer to it; but 
none that I have yet met with, which 
relate to the officer himself; at least, 
no acts contemplating the Sheriff’s office 
alone, looking to its security and indem- 
nification, or defining its duties. 

The very circumstance of his being 
appointed by the king, and acting imme- 
diately under him, should of itself, at 
once, take it out of the hands of par- 
liament,t as far as relates to any power 
in the Upper or Lower House, charg- 
ing the responsibility of the deputy 
upon the party deputing. And, indeed, 
I do not see that either House can 
with justice, or without interfering 


with the king’s prerogative, — 
x 





+ We beg our readers to remember, that 
this is our correspondent’s argument, not 
ours. The communication is acceptable 
for the information it contains, and the re- 
spectability of the source from which it 
comes :—the opinions are open to discussion. 
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fix any direct charge upon him, through 
his officer, when he is not even chosen 
from among their body. That acts 
have been passed relating to him is 
true; but an undue stretch of power 
proves no inherent right. The king 
anpoints his own officer to execute 
what he is himself supposed to per- 
form ; the Lords and representatives 
of the people have, therefore, no right 
to interfere in what alone belongs to 
the sovereign: but, if either House 
of parliament has a right, it Is the 
Lords, who are the King’s council ; 
but they ought only to interfere as his 
advisers, not as having any authority. 
It cannot be admitted that they have 
aright, empowering them to bring in 
and pass a bill, upon which to frame 
a law, binding to the sovereign’s de- 
puty, unless it is also admitted, that 
they have the power of altering and 
amending the duties of the King him. 
self. The Commons are neither his 
advisers nor council, and consequently 
cannot be supposed to have any thing 
to do with an office in which they are 
no way concerned; and hence it arises, 
I conceive, that the laws and rights, 
which attach to the office of Sheriff, are 
neither clearly defined nor understood, 

The situation of Sheriff has varied, 
in its authority and powers, full as 
much as any other under the Crown. 
In one century, it has been the highest 
office in each county; and, at the cor- 
responding period in the next, it has 
been held in little or no consideration. 
The degrees of esteem in which it has 
been held at different times manifests 
itself in no way more than in the va- 
rious ideas of dignity attached to it by 
law, as opposed to public estimation ; 
and, at the present day, the former 
ranks it as the highest situation in 
every county, whilst the latter looks 
upon it as being the last of all respec- 
table public functions. At one time, 
it was considered, in every respect, as an 
office of profit and honour ; now, it is 
only thought the latter by him who has 
no other recommendation ; and no one 
who has ever served has been known 
to allow, that the former has fallen to 
his lot.* 

I do not méan to assert, that no pro- 
fits belong to the situation ; because it 
is well known, that there are many of 
which a Sheriff might avail himself, if 
he knew how; but which it is impos- 
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* I am not sure how far 


this is the 
in Durham, London, &c. sit 
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[June 
sible for him to toy 
Under-Sheriff stand wns © and hi 
other at this day ; the Under 
taking all the emoluments which , 
supposing they went into the om 
the High Sheriff, would a0 ine ode 
way in indemnifying him from the los 
and almost incalculable ex ie 

! hi d Penses be js 
obhged to undergo, to keep up his ox, 
dignity, as well as that 

Although it is true, as I have bee 
stated, that Parliament Ought not ty 
interfere in legislating for an office 
who is not appointed by it, but by the 
the Sovereign ; nevertheless, it mich 
with great justice ease the burt 
thrown upon him, by placing it more 
equally upon those who derive all the 
benefit from it. If a Sheriff be neces. 
sary to the execution of justice throug) 
the realm, the expense of the benefit 
accruing to the publie should not fill 
upon him, any more than upon the 

Judge who goes the circuit, and derives 
his authority from the same royal 
source as the Sheriff himself. In equity, 
there is not any apparent reason why 
one officer should be at great personal 
inconvenience and expense; while a 
the same time, another officer, employed 
on the same business, should not only 
be exempt from all charges, but receive 
a handsome remuneration. Besides 
the duties falling upon Sheriffs, at the 
assizes, there are many others whieh 
are a never-failing source of profit to 
all officers connected therewith, except 
to the Sheriff himself, who gains litle 
other than trouble and responsibilty. 
Originally, there were allowances which 
covered all expenses; but these, if they 
have not been curtailed, have remained 
stationary; whilst the progressive I 
crease of expense has gone forward, 
and those sums which formerly proved 
sufficient to carry the Judges throug 
their respective circuits, would not now 
cover some of even the most trifling 
expenses incurred on their account. ¢ 

The allowances granted to the Sher! 
were formerly sufficient to cover “ 
the debts necessarily contracted for 
benefit of the Judge; and such #8 
the original intention of allowing te 
his cravings, which was sufficien sa 
reimburse him. But now, the leas 
Sheriff has to fear, is what he 1s 
to on account of the Judges: & 


of his county, 





; 1s 
duties are heaped upon him, eo 
made responsible for debts, ine 
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of county gaols, county courts, 
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numerable other charges unknown 
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it is at the king’s option to appoint 
«homsoever he will to hold this situa- 
If he appoints an inefficient per- 
on, it is at his own risk: therefore care 
;. always taken that the Sheriff is pos- 
essed of sufficient property to cover 
his debts, which 1s consequently made 
answerable for that for which the king 
; himself held responsible : a solitary 
‘astance of a government, where one 
subject can in such case, be held bound 
for the debt of another ; an instance, 
where the innocent party is made an- 
swerable, for what yet he has not the 
means to control. The Sheriff is the 
real debtor, after the prisoner has been 
once committed to his charge; and the 
Sheriff’s private solvency qualifies him 
for becoming a public debtor ! 

It may be argued, that he is only put 
upon the footing of a surety; but no such 
comparison will hold,—a surety being 
only bound for a certain sum, and that 
is generally considered to be at his own 
option; but, in what the Sheriff is 
bound for, there is neither certainty nor 
choice. 

Suppose it, again, to be a sort of 
fine upon the Sheriff, in case of neglect, 
anda provision against such; then we 
shall find the comparison wider of the 
mark than in the instance above-men- 
tioned, The fine is not imposed judi- 
cialy, but the amount is forcibly 
taken from a party wholly uncon- 
cerned—when the very circumstance 
of the debtor, having been given into 
the Sheriffs custody, was of itself a 
sufficient acknowledgment of the inva- 
lidity of the debt. It is, therefore, 
neither a security nor a fine; but one 
man is made diable, involuntarily and 
indefinitely, for the debt of another. 

There are many cases where this 
might be productive of the greatest 
evils; where, by an ingeniously-con- 
trived collusion between” parties; an 
insolvent debtor’s escape might be 
ttlected, for the purpose of getting the 
amount of a bad debt paid out of the 
purse of the High-Sheriff,—supposing 
the Under-Sheriff or gaoler (always 
bound with the Sheriff) to be neither 
of them men of property. And how 
often does it happen, that both of them 
a are not worth a tenth part of 
ae Which debtors under their 
en oo confined ; and, as mankind 
ada , ya open to bribery, to whom 
sadp af : Sheriff look for the safe cus- 

Or those who are only nominally 
under his charge? 


(To be continued.) 


ton. 


Ofice of Sherij-—Danish Trecitions and Superstuions. 4]] 


Danisu Trapbitioxsand SUPERSTITIONS. 
(Continued from No. 409, Pp. CUB.) 


The Changeling. 
HERE lived at Christiansoe a man 

. and his wife, who, not having caused 
their child to be baptized, at the proper 
time, an elfin woman, who lived in a 
bank close by, took it away, and left 
her own in its place,*—which was so 
sickly and puny, that it would neither 
take meat nor drink, and would cer 
tainly have died, had not its mother 
come by night and suckled it. As the 
man and his wife had much plague and 
trouble with this changeling, the wife, 
at last, thought of a way to get rid of it, 
Whereupon she called her servant-girl, 
and having told her what to do, she 
heated the oven as hot as she could. 
Then the servant cried aloud, in order 
that the elf-woman might hear her, 
* Why do you heat the oven, mistress?” 
To which the mistress replied: “ Be- 
cause I intend to burn this plaguy child.” 
And when the girl had asked her the 
same question three times, and she had 
thrice given the same answer, she took 
the changeling, and placed it on the 
bread-shoot, just as if she were going to 
shove it into the oven. Then came, in 
haste, the eclfin woman, snatched her 
child from the bread-shoot, and return- 
ing the child she had formerly taken 
away, to its mother, she said,~“ There 
is your child again: I have treated it 
much better than youn have mine.” 
And, to say the truth, it looked plump, 
sleek and thriving. 

The Water-horse. 

One afternoon, several peasant chil- 
dren were playing by the Lake of Ager ; 
when, suddenly, a tall white horse arose 
from the water, and tumbled about 
upon the meadows. The boys ran to 
look at it, and one of them at last 
mounted its back; but perceiving that 
the horse was then going to plunge with 
him into the lake, the boy, full of terror, 
exclaimed,— 

“Q, Jesus Christ, who died on the cross, 
Deliver me straight from this fiendish horse.”’ 


And instantly it vanished from beneath 


him. . 
( To be continued. ) 








* The practice of changing their own 
imps for the unbaptized children of Chris- 
tian parents, is very common with the 
elves, not only of Denmark, but of the 
Scottish Highlands. where a thousand 
stories, very similar to the above, are 


related. 
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Soon shall thy arm, unconquer’d Steam! afar 
Drag the slow barge, and urge the rapid car. 
Darwin, Zoonomia. 


re 


N ingenious friend of mine, lately 
A dead, who was a universal specu- 
lator, and almost as ambitious a genius 
as the Laputan philosophers, celebrated 
by Gulliver, has left behind him a digest 
of wonderful discoveries, phenomena 
and projects—some the result of other 
people’s brains, and some of his own— 
in order to establish, beyond dispute, his 
favourite theory of the Perfectibility of 
Man. Many of the papers necessary for 
this purpose have fallen into our hands; 
and we think the courteous reader will 
not be disobliged to us, for occasionally 
laying before him fragments of a demon- 
stration so flattering to human self-love. 

One of his most sanguine speculations 
is derived from the indefinite applicabi- 
lity of steam: he proposes that it should 
no longer be confined, as now, to the 
impulse of manufacturing machinery, or 
the propulsion of steam-vessels; but 
that every species of wheel-carriage 
should, for the future, be set in motion 
by means of it. What brilliant, or re- 
sounding catastrophes does this sublime 
preordium in the great melo-drama of 
social improvement promise! What 
gas-illuminated vistas! What more than 
magic change of metropolitan and pro- 
vincial scenery! The medium of con- 
veyance being changed from cattle to 
coals, and from “good ones” to prime 
Wallsends, the revolution will, of course, 
extend itself to the proprietors of the 
stage and mail-coaches,—and the coach- 
offices will shift all their interesting 
localities of pickpockets, beggars, por- 
ters, Jew-boys, news-boys and barkers, 
with the agreeable appendages of stale 
oranges and stale newspapers, penknives 
guiltless of edge, and black-lead pencils 
without a grain of black-lead in their 
veins—not to mention the mob of eye- 
thrusting umbrellas, and the crowd of 
toe-crushing portmanteaus ! 

Only conceive the instantaneous effect 
of one stroke of the harlequin-wand of 
wn! Instead of “the Comet,” 

the Dart,” or “ Fly,” starting from the 
W hitehorse-cellar ‘or the Black Bear 
the Bolt-in-Tun, or the Swan 
Necks, they will, from the specified 
moment of the new era, commence their 
Various journeys from the leading coal- 
wharfs,—the Irongate, or Old Barge- 
house, the Adelphi, or Scotland-yard ! 


-with-two- 


Hints for a Joint-Stock Horse- Manufactory Compa 


THE PROJECTOR. 
STEAM COACHES AND STEAM HORSES— 
HINTS FOR A JOINT-STOCK HORSE- 
MANUFACTORY COMPANY. 


meiie = ‘J [Sune 
Time will be preserved Quite as np 
tiliously as now, although it may bars 
requisite for coachce’s whip a 
contact with the ear of the offleain 
precisely as the minute-hand of the “a 
bouring dial indicates the stroke o 
The change on the road vil | 
equally amusing and advantageoys — 
Instead of the annoyance of Waitiny 
quarter of an hour, at every post-tony 
for fresh horses, it will be only necessar: 
to lose a minute or two in calling for 
fresh scuttle of coals! A steep ascey: 
which often compels a gouty old gens, 
man, or asthmatic old lady, to wak 
against their will, or puts the proprietor 
to the expense of an additional pair 0 
horses, might then be met by an aii. 
tional pair of bellows! The smoke pro. 
ceeding from the top of the vehicle}; 
day, may by night be converted into gas, 
so as to direct and enlighten, at the 
same time that it impels. Some little 
prejudice may, it is true, be entertained 
by anti-perfectible people against the 
heat of the fire, more especially during 
the dog-days. But this disadvantage 
(if, indeed, it ought to be called one, 
which, without the aid and expense ot 
medicine, may reduce troublesome obe- 
sity to an alert and convenient leat- 
ness) would, at all events, be counter. 
balanced by the advantages which out. 
side passengers (particularly during the 
winter months) would derive from tt: 
and valetudinarians might save so much 
expense in night-caps, travelling-caps, 
belchers, under-coats and upper-coats, 
as considerably to diminish their averace 
yearly expenses of travelling. The 
coachman, indeed, could no longer with 
propriety or economy wear “ lily top- 
pers,” and “ white upper toggery; - 
the change will not be amiss yoy 
dress which is glaringly painful to & 
eyesight, especially when the snow Is " 
the ground, to that “ customary sult? 
solemn black” which adorns the mets 
bers of another profession, equally wt 
versant with the various advantages © 
coke and smoke,—videlicet the chimnes: 
sweepers. The change, indeed, eon 
not only be consistent with that sober 
. . “6 science, 
gravity becoming men of “true - 
as coachmen uniformly are, but Oe * 
bute greatly to the picturesque ‘b * 
produced by the locomotion a 
vehicles, on the main road. NO vd 
being allowed to bea constituent a 
ment of the picturesque, nothing ‘ the 
novel can well be conceived than 
image of a Jehu adroitly fingern: | of 
valve-cords of his machine, msted! 
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r,— instead ofhis present long whip. 
cuard, also, will exhibit a similar 
wwement of characteristic to the eye 
of genuine taste, by substituting a brace 
of water-buckets for his pistol-holsters, 
and using a wet mop instead of a blun- 


} , 
pone 
The 
improve 


derbuss. _ ; 
\s to the probability of an occasional 


blow-up, this can scarcely be a matter of 
seasonable objection on the part of the 
travellers, who unscrupulously trust their 
limbs and lives in the hands of the 
-geing and opposition coachmen, and 
are accustomed to the regular blow-up 
between the rival parties, at various 
incidental points of the road. Besides, 
any Joint-Stock Life-Insurance Com- 
pany, already started, or tobe started, 
would, doubtless, for a reasonable addi- 
tion of premium, assure the lives of the 
steam-coach passengers; and the scale 
of remuneration might be managed in 
somewhat the following manner :— 
Loss of an arm, by explosion ........£2 
Loss ofa leg.... ditto.. 
Ditto, attended bya flight @ /a voltageuse 5 
Ditto, spread-eagle over a quickset hedge 6 
Blowing off the head (to be paid to the 
executors ) errs Te ee ee ee oicnsgudaite ae 
In fine, the great discovery of steam 
might yet be infinitely extended in its 
application; but further speculation, on 
itsapplicability to aérostation, is reserved 
forafuture disquisition on that particu- 
larhead. But, in the mean while, we 
consider the proof to be made out, that 
the expensive employment of horses in 
stage-coaches is no longer necessary. 
But, talking of horses, why, indeed, 
should we confine the advantages of the 
application of steam to carriages ? Why 
should we not have new - clavilenos,* 
with pegs for guiding them, and valves 
for abating, or diminishing their mettle, 
at pleasure? This period, which may 
be named the “ Copper Age,” will cer- 
tainly arrive. Sundry clerks, in Rotten- 
row, will nolonger, from financial neces- 
‘ity, but choice, sport nags of neither 
bone nor blood; and the braziers may, 
at one and the same time, supply our 
dandies with their spurs and _ their 
Me ite? fillies.’ A farrier may turn 
us hand to making horses, instead of 
shoeing them : and a blacksmith’s shop 


4 
eeere ee ee eeene |. 





* Ina provincial paper, some two, orthree, 
si perhaps more years ago, there was an 
ac. a gentleman crossing from Holy- 
_, 2 | @ sleam packet, to join a friend at 
: hunt in the “ Emerald Isle ; and, when 
— of conversation, this vapoury 
exclaimed heed mentioned, the Irishman 
"trick, he ae _—— By St. 
iea-kettles i me fo ad-hunting On our 

es. —Epir. 
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may supersede the mews and the horse- 


mart. Instead of a “horse eating Ais 
- > oe 
head off, as now, the horse, without 


any imputation on his good qualities, 
may be as deficient in head as his rider 
in the ring: and the riders, who ere now 
too liable to be smoked themselves, may 
then be in a capacity to smoke every- 
body else. Such horses, besides being 
entirely free from vice, will be as pre- 
eminent in metal as in fire. The divine 
horses, celebrated by Homer and the 
romance-writers, could not with more 
strict propriety be said to have a “breath 
of flame.” They will, besides, eat 
nothing, drink nothing, and want very 
little grooming: docking and flogging 
will become obsolete; and breaking, 
which is now so important a ceremony, 
will, in the new case, be, as much as 
possible, to be deprecated. <A great 
saving in saddlery will ensue, as a matter 
of course: and no Cockney, in future, 
will be reduced to the disagreeable 
dilemma of deciding, when on the point 
of being unhorsed by his Pegasus, be- 
tween the advantages of grasping the 
tail, the mane, or the reins. 

Other advantages, resulting from this 
speculation, are too numerous to be 
recapitulated. Millions of acres, now 
sown with oats, may then be devoted to 
the growth of wheat and barley: so that 
the abundance of the first may induce 
the cheap bakers to desist from making 
their bread of ground Devonshire stone, 
alum, potatoes, &c. &c.; and the mere 
cheapness of malt tempt the “ genuine 
malt-and-hop brewers” to make their 
beer of it, instead of their present 
favourite materials,—quassia, henbane, 
indicus, coculus, foxglove, and deadly 
nightshade.—The “ Ill-treatment of Ani- 
mals Bill” may be rendered a dead letter 
by the invention of steam jack-asses, 
which may be thumped and bruised ad 
libitum. The nose will no longer be 
poisoned, nor the ear stunned, with 
the respective cries and exhalations of 
“ Dogs’ meat!” and “ Cats’ meat !”— 
Office-clerks may occasionally dine upon 
sausages in lane, without fearing 
a nightmare-vision of the unfortunate 
animal they have embowelled.-- No 
patrician need over-exert himself, for 
the future, in learning at college the 
single art and science of coachmanship : 
the nobler animals, on the race-courses 
and in the mail-coaches, may be spared 
the costly exploit of “running against 
time;” and apothecaries and dancing- 
masters, who now keep a carriage with 
one horse, may then be enabled to keep 
one with no horse at all! 
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ALA Individual and Corporate Character. [Jone 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. profession, rank and calling hey. 5 
Sir: specific casuistries, which ie et 
HOEVER has observed atten- individual a different character pa be 


tively, and much at large, the con- 
duct of men under different circumstan- 
ces of occupation, connexion and inter- 
course, cannot but have been occasion- 
ally struck with the duality, if I may so 
express myself, of moral character which 
the same individual exhibits under 
different aspects :—in other words, with 
the difference between the principles 
of action and t..tions of honour and 
integrity which actuate the same man, 
as an individual merely, and as member 
of a particular class. 

It has been observed, that every 
station, from the scullery to the court 
(of course we ascend not to the throne 
itself), every rank, trade, calling and 
profession, has its own peculiar and 
self-licensed rogueries—its corporate 
customs, or sins of course, which (like 
custom-house oaths), because they are 
customury, are, of course, no sins at all 
—acts extra conscientie, that, in strik- 
ing the balance of Debtor and Creditor 
in the ledger-book of conscience, never 
enter into the account, because they are 
never entered in the journal. Thus, 
your groom makes free ad libitum with 
your corn-bin and your hay-loft ; your 
servant girl with your tea and sugar ; 
your housekeeper with your pantry ; 
your butler with your wine cellar, &e.— 
though they would hold it atrocious 
robbery to steal your money. And, by 
the same salvo-rule of conscience, the 
high-born statesman has his customary 
perquisites also, and dips his hand into 
the public purse; though he would 
shudder with indignant horror at the 
idea of picking a pocket. Your con- 
tractors, also, it is very generally under- 
stood, have their customary accommo- 
dations with store-keepers and higher 
functionaries: as the baker, the butcher, 
the fishmonger, and the very milkman, 
have with the superintendants of the 
larder, buttery and store closet ; and 
poundage is not confined to the stewards 
of domestic establishments, Yet these 
respective parties would, all of them, 
deem it a point of conscience to pro- 
secute a common swindler. Nor would 
the barrister (that member of a learned 
and liberal profession—that minister at 
the shrine of justice and equity) blush 
to hold the brief and argue the cause 
against him, though the very day before 
he had pocketed a client’s fees, and 
never appeared in the court to plead 
that client’s cause, 


But, if the looser corporationisms of 





stitute different Principles of jon 
honesty in and out of his trade. 
is the influence of that closer ality 
which links a certain number of me 
into one confederacy OF consti, . 
called a corporation? Here it js re 
the duality of character appears in ql 
the mystery of incomprehensibility. 
here it is that moral calculation seen 
actually at fault, arithmetic baffled, and 
analogy set at defiance. No one, that 
put a hundred good guineas into the 
same purse, would expect to find they 
converted, so long as they remaine{ 
together, into so many brass farthings? 
or, who poured so many buckets of pure 
element into the same vessel, would 
expect to be greeted from the aggre. 
gate contents with fetid effluvia of 
putrescent fermentation. Yet, bring 
sO many upright, conscientious and 
honourable individuals together in any 
corporate capacity,—makethema Court 
of Directors; a Board, asit is called, 
of Commissioners ; or any other cor- 
porate body, for the management of 
any joint, or aggregate, interest or cot- 
cern, and it is a question whether your 
hundred honest individuals do not make 
one aggregate rogue. In other wort, 
whether they do not, in innumerable 
instances, by common vote and consett, 
sanction such acts, and proceed upon such 
principles, in their aggregate capacity, &s 
each and every of them, in his indivi- 
dual character, and in his individual 
concerns, would be ashamed even t 
contemplate. It seems as if what was 
distinctly good became evil in association 
—as if a sort of deleterious fermenta 
tion took place among the chemical ele- 
ments of human character, in the sit 
ternatural attempt to compound ene 
individualities into that sophistic 
heterogeneity, a corporate unity, “ 
ageregate individual. Dr 
There is a good story told by he 
Gilchrist, in his last report t 
Honourable East-India Company: ~ . 
“ That on some occasion, @ faithful of 
and useful servant of the Congest the 
ceived himself repeatedly ill-treated “ ici 
Court of Directors, for whom, 4 rs hest 
duals, he nevertheless felt the 7 ; 
esteem; and being an intimate us 
companion of the majority of that | invita- 
able Body, he gave them a er? 
tion to his hospitable board, = ds, well 
them with the most delicious -_e * uent 
washed down with copious Lewy i, every 
libations of the choicest wines © i the 


kind. The cloth being removed; ~ 
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» were in high glee with their exhila- 
er, he ventured to ask them to 
declare honestly how they relished the 
1) bottles before them. The unani- 
,—‘ Every one is so exqul- 
ll be nearly impossible to 
aiseriminate which should bear the bell.’ 
On this, a preconcerted signal being made, 
an overflowing bow! of the omnium beve- 
rage was introduced, and a glass-full given 
to each, that he might also candidly give 
his opinion of its contents This, however, 
they simultaneously exclaimed, was erecra- 
hie: —* Well,’ rejoined the facetious host, 
‘ what you have now so severely condemned 
is neither more nor less than a compound of 
the identieal wines which individually you 
«o mueh extolled. ‘ The fact,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘so completely illustrates a prac- 
tieal position, as to need no further com- 
ment. Eaeh bottle is excellent in itself, 
but the compound is what you see.’ ” 

If, Sir, the multitudinous increase of 
Joint-Stock Incorporations should not 
appear likely to have drawn so many of 
your readers into their vortex, as to 
render Dr. Gilchrist’s bowl unpalatable, 
your setting it before them, at your 
next monthly banquet, will oblige 
your’s, &e. 

A Frrenp To UnMIXED Bort tes. 


THE CONTAGIONISTS AND NON-CONTA- 


GIONISTS—THE QUARANTINE LAWS. 
T appears evident that some stand 
should be made, by men of cool 
judgment, against a system which is 
rapidly gaining ground, of indulging in 
shewy theories and incoherent schemes, 
at the expense of those old-fashioned 
notions of slow experiment and circum- 
spect examination, to which English- 
men owe their individual and national 
prosperity and importance. Whether 
it be inCommerce, or whether it be in 
Science, the certain road to celebrity 
and profit is to pamper the morbid 
appetite of the age for visionary theo- 
nes and flighty speculations, by assert- 
ing some gossamer novelty of opinion, 
io matter what, so it be at variance 
with the received notions of mankind 
in allages, and especially contemptuous 
of the dictates of common sense. 
The individuals who wish to abolish 
the Quarantine Laws, on the ground of 
lague not being Contagious, but Epi- 
emic, are, we fear, actuated by some- 
thing of this prevailing mania. Travel- 
“s are quite divided on the subject. 
t Robert Wilson is a Non-conta- 
Wie? but a late traveller, Mr. Rae 
omer dt a Contagionist , and brings 
. “4 : e ence to shew that the plague 
me Opagated by contact. Medical 
are equally divided—and “ who is 
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Contagionists and Non-Contagionists—Quarantine Laws. 
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to decide when doctors disagree.” The 
fact, at all events, of the disagreement, 
should give us pause?” A member 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, Mr. 
T. Forster, has published a pamphlet 
in favour of the non-contagious nature 
of pestilence; but it contains little be- 
sides a general inference, that it was 
not anciently considered to be conta- 
gious, from the writings of the Greek 
and Roman poets, and the opinions of 
Hippocrates and Galen. These in- 
ferences, we submit, are not of much 
weight on so momentous a subject. 

In the late debate on the Quarantine 
Laws Bill, Sir R. Wilson remarked, 
“ that the division of the Egyptian army 
stationed at Alexandria took the plague; 
while the other, which was in motion, 
was not touched by it.” This dif- 
ference he attributed to atmospheric 
influence; but is it not more probable 
that the division avoided contagion by 
avoiding contact? Mr. Hobhouse ad- 
duced a very singular demonstration of 
the non-contagious theory—“ Dr. Mac- 
lean entered an hospital at Constantino- 
ple, with nineteen other persons, in order 
to prove that the plague was not conta- 
gious :’—so far so good. But how did 
he prove it? “ Why, it is very true,” 
said the honourable Non-contagionist, 
“that he took the contagion; but (oh 
these buts!) the other nineteen persons 
went away unhurt.” If Dr. Maclean 
escaped, it is well known that Dr.White, 
who inoculated himself, in Egypt, with 
the virus of the plague, did not, 

Mr. Trant referred to a surgeon, a 
non-contagionist, who, in order to prove 
his opinion, got into a bed which had 
been occupied by an infected indivi- 
dual. What was the consequence ? 
Like the quaker’s horse, which was 
taught to live without eating, the ex- 
perimentalist, unfortunately, died, at an 
equally unfortunate point of time. 

The general belief of Europe, illus- 
trated by the last example, and lately 
corroborated by Mr. Rae Wilson, 1s, 
that clothes can convey infection. It 
is farther supported by the fact, that 
the quarter of the Jews who purchase 
clothes in eastern capitals, is that where 
the infection frequently begins and most 
prevails; and again we say, that this 
general belief, so corroborated and sup- 
ported, and so feebly and contradicto- 
rily opposed, ought to admonish cau- 
tion in taking a step by which the health 
of the community might be jeopardied, 
for the chandler’s-shop principle of 
making a little additional trade, and 


selling a little more Egyptian cotton ! 
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4.16 Fallacies — No. I. Jone 
FALLACIES—No. I. infant beauty of the world, the i. 

sae were purer, and the people better~ th. 

« in our memories fathers were more affectionate, yi: 
Preserve and still keep fresh (like flowers in water) more constant, and children mot . 
Those happier days.” Denham’s Sophy. dient. We dwell upon rahe he 

° 5 

** But I spak of thase times, whan there was neither golden climes where seg Ose 
constable or exciseman in this village—‘ They 5 Were up 


were happy days— sighed Macworth the cooper.” 


N every nation of the earth, and at 
every period of history, there has 
existed in the minds of men a remark- 
able disposition to magnify and exagge- 
rate the merits of preceding ages, at the 
expense of that in which it is their mis- 
fortune to exist. This has ever been 
the case, whether under northern skies, 
or in the warm regions of the sun— 
whether heathenism remained supreme, 
or Christianity were received, still the 
same lamentation has been heard, that 
every generation is further removed 
from the pristine excellence of man; 
that vice increases, virtue is discou- 
raged ; and that, from Noah downwards, 
“bad and worse times still succeed the 
former.” 

The cause of this universal opinion is, 
unfortunately, too obvious. Man inva- 
riably starts into life fresh, vigorous, 
and full of the most confident hopes ; 
and, as certainly, those hopes are blighted 
before his race isrun. His fancy creates 
to himself some indistinct and shadowy, 
but not less beautiful, notion of sublu- 
nary bliss—a vision of “ something rich 
and strange :”’ the idea is formed, bred 
and nourished in his brain, “and there 
the antic sits,” still urging him to a 
desperate pursuit of what no mortal 
ever undertook : on—on—still on—he 
runs with frantic eagerness; till life and 
hope, drooping together, unveil the 
mockery which has so long deluded 
him! And, even now, tenacious memory 
still clings to the dear treasure she has 
cherished so long,—continually forcing, 
on the victim’s mind, thoughts of the 
self-same phantom, maugre his expe- 
rience of the fallacy. In the bitterness 
of his despair, he inveighs against fate — 
for placing him, forsooth, in a world 
from whose growing depravity happiness 
is now fled for ever !—whilst he should 
rather impeach his own folly in believing 
her terrestrial existence at all, or in any 
age. 

Still, however, faith in this false god- 
dess is a pleasant superstition; and few 
there are who bow not their heads in 
this idolatry: for we listen fondiy to 
those who tell us of her “ whereabout,” 
in the olden times. 


We are apt to believe, that, in the 
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known, and crimes not thought of. 
where bolts and bars were never yso\- 
where men were not urged to violeng 
by griping want, or tempted by jij 
superfluities. There, under warm six 
in fertile lands, revelling in the richnes 
of all-bountiful nature, dwelt the ood. 
like men of old,—watching their floc 
and herds, piping soft melodies, an 
dancing quaintly in their shady groves 
“not without song:”— spending the 
summer-day in one long sport, an 
sleeping through the night, unmoved by 
frightful dreams, or troubled recollec. 
tions of an anxious life. We long to 
join the lusty grouwp—to share their 
rural mirth—to see their merry dance— 
and, on their festal days, to worship 
with them on the “green” hill-top, and 
take our part in grateful sacrificial 
hymns to universal Pan! . 
But when, and where, was all this? 
The ancients had always some distant 
country, where these fancied blessing 
were still enjoyed. In the earlier periods, 
ZEthiopia seems to have been the nane 
ascribed to this land of promise; and 
hence, perhaps, the flattering, though 
somewhat sobered, picture of Its inhabl- 
tants given by Herodotus. Later ae? 
tions place the scene in the country © 
the Hyperboreans, a people changing 
their locality from the northern extte 
mity of Asia to that of Europe, 0 “4 
the coast of Gaul; and to whom Strabo, 
on the authority of Simonides and Pin- 
dar, has given a life of a thousand cae 
Another chain of fictions assigns 1 h 
the Isles of the West.* And, ue = 
degeneracy of men in very early silo. 
let us look to the opinion of the P hic 
sophic Agis, who had to come 
desponding countrymen with . ewer 
which every man’s experience es of 
familiar, “ That the fading virta “his 
later times was a cause of grief “s - 
father Archidamus: who, @gil?; his 
listened to the same regrets #rom 
own venerable sire.” the te- 
But, when we examine Inv » aif 
ported nature of society ™ Ihe heroic 
siums, whether in that of te 


aves, 


qe 
. 


~~ ae +e longed 

* See, on this subject, the ogc oy 

and interesting preface to aa 4 vols: 
Wharton’s History of English £0etrs: 
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aves, of the Isles of the West, or any 
“ther of Which men have babbled, the 
ee elated about each seem of a 
similar cast: —“ Men _ were 
once favoured by the gods!” said the 
old Egvptians—so sang the Greeks— 
reeechoed the Britons. All 
em to have agreed, that, in 
s, men lived to an incredible 
seeing children, grandchildren and 
lescendants, to .twenty generations, 
blessing the grey hairs of their fathers, 
and doing honour to their reverend 
progenitor : and that not only did they 
experience all the pleasures of love, 
health, long life, and dutiful regard ; but 
their very size was gigantic, and their 
strength prodigious: whilst the earth 
itself, in youthful vigour, gave, sponta- 
neously, fruits and herbs in rich luxu- 
riance. There, untoiled for, 
the show’ring grapes, 

In bacchanal profusion, reel’d to earth, 
Purple and gushing.” 
Hercules, they tell us, went not unpre- 
pared to his labours, but was endowed 
with a body of hugest mould,—the 
print of his foot in the earth being two 
cubits long, and his club too heavy for 
an ordinary man to move. And Per- 
seus, we learn, departed on his adven- 
turous journey, not less able to endure 
fatigue and conquer opposition: his 
sandal,* found near Chemnis, centuries 
after his time, was said to be upwards 
of two cubits in length, and his helmet 
large in preportion. Large stones, 
seemingly immoveable, were believed to 
be placed in their firm position, by the 
single effort of some hero of remote 
antiquity. Rocky fragments, scattered 
here and there,—perhaps the ruins of 
some gorgeous temple, or awful memo- 
nals of the universal deluge, or some 
convulsion of diseased Nature,—were 
thought, simply, sheep transformed to 
marble. A group of this-kind, en the 
plains of Marathon, the country-people 
called Pan’s Flock,— believing these 
ponderous articles to be the exact stony 
representation of so many goats, in the 
days of the world’s golden infancy. 
These fictions, however, were not 
confined to Greece, or to the oriental 
pons Britain, no less than Greece, 
“Sypt, or Arabia, can tell of like mar- 


fictions T 
recisely 


and so 
neople se 








® & mn ; 
I'was an excellent question of my 


Lady Cotten, when Sir Robert Cotten was 
Praising of a shoe which was Moses’s or 
pe s, and Wondering at the strange shape 
énd fashion of it—é But, Mr. Cotten (says 


She), are y us a 2? ; . 
» Gre uck Sure it is a shoe ???’—Selden’s 
Tuble Talk. 
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vels, and, doubtless, as well authenti- 
cated. Once (alas! centurics since) as 
we are told, these islands were inha- 
bited by men who enjoyed, and were 
worthy of enjoying, divine favour ina 
degree infinitely more perfect than we, 
their disgraced effeminate offspring, can 
hope for, either for ourselves or chil- 
dren. The son of Uther Pendragon, 
he whose deeds old Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth so choicely sings, was, on the 
credit of that historian, not less a won- 
derful example of courage, piety, and 
rare courtesy of spirit, than for a body 
proportionately huge; and as the enor- 
mous stone, shewn by the Locrians, be- 
fore the door of Euthymus, is a memo- 
rial of his strength, so the size of the 
celebrated quoit is no less a proof of the 
strength of our Arthur, who could wield 
sO massy an instrument of diversion. 
We are told, that at the discovery of 
Arthur’s bones at Glastonbury, “ the 
chynne was lenger by thre ynches then 
the legge and knee of the lengest man 
that was then founde; also the face of 
his forehead, between his two eyen, 
was a span brode.”” Robin Hood, the 
gay freebooter of Sherwood Forest, 
like Homer’s Ajax, was fourteen feet 
high (Arcadian measure); and the bows 
of bold Friar Tuck and Little John, 
were doubtless four and twenty inches 
(of the same standard) in circumference, 
and their arrows twelve feet long. We 
are told that the curious circle of up- 
right blocks of stone in Oxfordshire, 
large as they are, were once believed 
to have been men, turned, like Lot’s 


wife, into lifeless pillars. Marlborough 
Downs still shew “ Robin’s grey 


wethers;”’ and still the old tale falls 
upon our ear—they, once, were a living 
flock. Whilst, more wonderful than 
all, the Giant’s Causeway stands a 
monument of fabled mortal strength 
in those extraordinary days. Such are 
the stories of all nations, such are the 
inventions of men in all times; serving, 
at least, as a key to metaphysical in- 
quiry, and, perhaps, not the less instruc- 
tive, because they have no sober and 
sedate foundation in truth. 

In more modern times, this custom 
has fallen somewhat into “ the sear and 
yellow leaf;” it were vain, indeed, now 
to talk of any land as of another Utc- 
pia, and “ tales of fays, hobgoblins, 
and of ghosts,” must be well told now 
to be but ill believed. Nevertheless, 
the cause remains, and will remain 
whilst man is man; and, however coun- 
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fresh knowledge, the same spirit dis- 
plays itself in the complaints of those 
who “cry shame upon these evil times.” 
In the praises lavished on the “* wisdom 
of our ancestors,” we think we perceive 
the same love of retrospective exag- 
geration, which could create heroes out 
of ordinary men; form distinet sounds 
from the obscure murmuring of water- 
brooks, and attribute the works of na- 
ture to the hands of her creatures. 
This spirit of dissatisfaction is now the 
same as it was two hundred years ago, 
and was just the same then as a cen- 
tury further back. The ballad-monger, 
in “‘ the good times of old Queen Bess,” 
could complain— 
*€ When this old cap was new, 
Since ’tis two hundred year, 
No malice then we knew, 
And all things plenty were.”’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh sighed out in verses 
scarcely less sad than sweet— 
“ Tf all the world and love were young, 
And truth dwelt on each shepherd's tongue, 
“Lhen these delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love.” 
And whether he or Edwards wrote the 
** Soul’s Farewell,” it remains alike a 
proof of a melancholy and diseased view 
of things, very similar to that which 
disappointment forces us to take, even 
now :— 
* ‘Teli— Faith, she’s fled the city, 
Tell how the country erreth, 
Tell —Manhood shakes off pity ; 
Tell—Virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do reply, 
Spare not to give the lie.”’ 

Latimer, preaching before King Ed- 

ward, chaunts forth the same tale— 
_ “ When (says he) was so much swear- 
ing, Wenching, dicing and drinking as 
now? When was the word of God so 
little regarded? Time was, when virtue 
Was esteemed, and now she is but a sport ; 
landlords, fitter to be called step-lords, now 
make no conscience of turning out tenants 
to beggary and want ; adulteries are now so 
common, that, in a manner, among some, 
it is counted no sin at all, but rather a pas- 
time, a dalliance, not rebuked, but winked 
at—not punished, but laughed at.” 

Who is he, from Mile-End Church to 
Apsley-house, who has not heard the 
groaning of some elderly maiden over 
the sad extravagance of the age? Who 
has escaped without some such com- 
plaint being, as it were, syringed into 
his ears? Who knows not that ser- 
vant girls go finer than their mis- 
tresses? and that footmen, out of 
livery, dress in superfine black, and 
look as gentecl as their masters ? Who 


is Ignorant thet “ Esquire,” is now “ a 
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(June } 
word much used amongst the |, 
orders?” And who is not inj” 
that with Sunday Schools Bie 
cieties, and Education Bills _ 
do not know “ whether they Pn 
their head or their heels 2” Tt ‘onl 
be helped ; SO it was in Bishop p 
ter’s. day: “ when were there 
gentlemen, and when so little gent. 
ness ?” says he. What old mai 
complain more pathetically of the loys 
orders and their “ demoralization,” thy: 
he does? Our “ Arcadian” Hunt o 
not more grieve over the disuse of thy 
manly sports of Queen Elizabeth's days 
than does Latimer over the loss of th: 
excellence “ our fathers always had’ 
in archery. He tells us how his fathe: 
taught him; what pains was taken wit) 
him; how he used first a_ little boy, 
and, as he grew older, a bigger one; 
and, at length, how he became “ none 
of the worst at a pecied wand.” “ Other 
nations,” said he, “ draw their bows by 
strength of arm, we by strength of body 
properly thrown forward ; and it is a 
shame to the land that magistrates 
neglect the proper mcans for preserving 
this healthful exercise.” The write 
of “ Take thy old cloak about thee,” a 
ballad of that reign, says of the clowns, 
“* They are clad in black, green, yellow, 
gray, a © 
So far above their own degree. 
But “ mechanical men,” surely, sur 
passed modern extravagance, if then 
ge Each mechanical man 
Has a cupboard of plate for a shew ; 
Which was a rare thing then, © 
When this old cap was new. 
And let those who doubt whether the 
‘““commonalty” are growing too a 
upon us, take the authority of the phi- 
losophical Hamlet — - 
“ By the lord, Horatio, these three 
years I have taken note of it, the age : 
grown so picked, the toe of the —_ 
comes so near the heel of the courtier, D° 
galls his kybe.” ae 
Thus has it always been, and so 1t ; 
likely to continue; the mind of vs 
must be changed before this wee 
mode of thought is eradicated ; ~ “ 
always be ready rather to laud t ve 
trospect as more beautiful than on 
view before us, even should that v" 
be taken after the new manner o! = 
the oculist. Should it be even poco 
happy plains of New Lanark, or vs 
the mundane elysium of the good ma 
“HV ver is, but always 
rectangles. ‘“‘ Man never 1s, hal 
to be blest.” So it was, and so 1 


| its axis. 
be, whilst the world turns ~ Ww s. 
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| the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR: a 

F all the dangers, sufferings and 
accidents which attend the sea- 

’s lite, there is none that can be 


compared with the conflagration of his 
sean Cut off from all assistance, 


except from his own resources — without 
any means of escape, but in the boats of 
his ship, in which he may be afterwards 
Joomed to perish by hunger ur fatigue,— 
here can hardly be imagined any situa- 
tion more deplorable, or one which can 
excite more compassion for the unhappy 
sufferer. 
Under these impressions, occasioned 
by the recent destruction of the Kent 


East Indiaman, and the dreadful loss of 


lives on that melancholy occasion, I am 
induced to submit to the consideration 
of the East-India Company, and others 
concerned in shipping, a plan by which 
the preservation of ships, in case of 
accidentally taking fire, may be greatly 
facilitated. 

It is well known to every person ac- 
quainted with shipping, that the majority 
of those accidents originate in the 
lazaretto, or store-room in which the 
steward’s stores are kept; and as this 
apartment, in the East Indiamen, is in 
the immediate passage to the light-room, 
under which the magazine, containing 
the gunpowder, is situated, —the ener- 
gies of the ship’s company are materially 
reduced, when the fire has attained any 
height, by the fear of the powder ex- 
ploding. My recommendation is, that 
the magazine should be lined with lead, 
and made water-tight: to be filled with 
water, when necessary, either by a pipe 
leading from the forecastle, near the 
head-pump; or by a cock, to turn into 
the magazine, which is under water. 

_ The advantage that would result 
irom the gunpowder being secured from 
immediate explosion, would be, the 
increased exertions of the crew: who, 
having no dread of approaching the 
place where the fire was raging, would 
Continue their endeavours to extinguish 
it, as long as any rational hope remained 
success. For want of this security, I 
lieve, many valuable ships, and nume- 
‘ous lives, have been sacrificed; the 
nm having become paralyzed, and 
‘ gen themselves up to despair. 
oo. tee also, would have no 
| ndering assistance, when they 
cnew that the powder was, or would be, 
‘inundated, 
sant’ Only objection, that I can antici- 
Pate, 1s that of the magazine being filled, 


and ‘os; ’ 
the Sunpowder rendered useless, 


Preservation of Ships from Fire.-—* Faradiso Perduto.” 


through timidity or carelessness. But J 
consider neither of these circumstances 
likely to happen ; for the communication 
by the pipe from the forecastle, if that 
plan of filling the magazine with water 
should be preferred, ought to be well 
secured, and the key always to remain 
in the possession of the commanding 
officer, as well as that of the magazine 
itself; — consequently, the gunpowder 
could not be wetted without his orders 
and permission, and he would only 
resort to such a measure at the last 
extremity. 

On the alternative of being burnt, or 
captured by the enemy for want of 
means of defence, supposing the ship to 
have been preserved, there cannot be 
two opinions. 

I therefore flatter myself, that the 
suggestion possesses some recommen- 
dation to the attention of the East- 
India Company, and the public. — 
Your’s, &c. J.G. Tate. 

High Wycombe, May 2, 1825. 

—a——— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR: 

HANKS, infinite thanks, for the 

very learned critique In your num- 
ber for January last ; which, I hope, will 
be a guide to me in the continuation of 
my work, as I propose doing all that is 
possible to avoid a superabundance of 
words. 

I have the honour to send you the 
cancel which I have made of the first 
page of the “ Paradiso Italianizzato.” 
It was a great misfortune to me, Sir, 
that you did not perceive that the first 
page of “ Paradiso Perduto” was pre- 
ceded by a list of errata, in which you 
will find the printer’s error, not mine, 
corrected. First impressions have gene- 
rally great effect upon the minds of 
men; and whosoever, in reading your 
interesting critical journal, has seen, or 
shall hereafter see, that I have mistaken 
the first verse, will form, I am sure, an 
unfavourable opinion of my work— 
although, in progress of your remarks, 
you treat it with favourable lenity. 

If, therefore, you will, or think you 
can, in speaking of the ensuing numbers, 
point out to your readers, that the error 
you noticed, a 7 

“ Dell’ Uom primier Vinobbedienza, 
had been already corrected by the trans- 
lator, in his errata, tor . 

“© Dell’ Uom la prima inobbedienza,”"— 

I shall be infinitely obliged to you:— 
and, full of deference, esteem and re- 
spect, declare myself your’s, &c. 

3H 2 Guipo SoBELLI. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 


Memoranpa ofa Summer Tovr through 
Nortu Wa es in 1823. 


[The published “ Tours in Wales” are so 
little calculated to afford the traveller 
the information he requires, that they 
are only amusing as works of reference 
after the journey, and are frequently so 
inaccurate, as to mislead rather than guide 
the reader. The design of the present 
communication is to point out a favour- 
able route through the principality, as 
well as to direct attention to the 
most interesting objects on the way. 
Being written by a native, who is well 
acquainted with the country, the accu- 
racy of the details may be relied upon, 
although they may differ from those of 
other tourists. ‘The description of the 
national customs and pastimes (to be 
found in no other English work) are the 
sketches of one who was, in his youth, a 
frequent participator in them. ] 


pened in the summer of 1823, 
my friend W. and myself set out on 
a visit to our friends and kindred in 
North Wales. We had arranged for an 
absence of two or three months; and it 
was decided that we shvuld first go into 
Caernarvonshire, of which my compa- 
nion is a native, and then cross the 
mountains into Merionethshire, where 
my own relations reside. By these 
means, we should traverse the most in- 
teresting portion of the principality, 
and occupy the time of our furlough 
to the best advantage. 

We had looked forward, for some 
time, with great delight, to this excur- 
sion, for we had both been absent from 
our native hills for some years; and 
the anticipation of mingling once more 
with our oldest and best friends, was a 
source of no ordinary pleasure. The 
condition of a person bred up amidst 
the recesses of a secluded country, is 
very different from that of an inhabitant 
of a large and populous town. The 
latter is often ignorant of his next-door 
neighbour, except by the name on the 
brass-plate of the door. In Wales, it is 
widely different. The little commu- 
nity of my own native town, for exam- 
ple, is as one large family, the mem- 
bers of which are knit together by 
reciprocal ties. They participate in 
each other’s happiness, and sympathize 
in each other’s grief—a marriage is a 
source of joy to all, and a death. of 
general sorrow. ; 
It was on Monday, the 9th of June, 
then, that we left London on board the 





Memoranda ofa Summer Tour through North Wales, 


Prince of Wales, from the 
Blue Boar, Holborn, at three ; 





[une | 


’ , 
in the afternoon. We were han 
nate as to have fine weather. and en 
rain had fallen in the morning _ 
the dust. To add to our comfort . 
fellow-travellers were sociable and oo4 
humoured. A young Irish lady, pret 
lively and somewhat satirical, an) he 
father, a very merry, jovial, wellj:. 
formed heatty old gentleman, whos 
national wit flowed from him in qs rch 
a brogue as I ever heard. With sy 
companions, we went smoothly anj 
merrily along, without accident or oh. 
stacle ; and, for my part, I enjoy ; 
stage-coach : the post-chaise, indeed, 
as Leigh Hunt has somewhere observe), 
is “ home in motion.” Perhaps so, 
when you have a wife, and a stowage of 
children with you! but what with the 
trouble of fresh horses, luggage, pos. 
boys, turnpikes, &c., it is, in my estima. 
tion, something like a house with a 
smoky chimney — more trouble than 
comfort. A _ stage-coach (besides the 
saving of trouble and expense) by the 
promiscuous association it present, 
puts the animal spirits more into play, 
and relieves the monotony of ordinary 
intercourse. It reminds me of what 
Paley has termed “ the equality of the 
human species.” It suspends dis 
tinctions, and brings otherwise distinct 
classes together, on a footing of com 
mon rights and privileges. 

We reached Slough between six ani 
seven o’clock, and enjoyed a magnificent 
view of Windsor Castle. The setting 
sun was shining in all its glory upon Its 
ancient turrets; the royal banner o! 
Britain floated gracefully from the east 
ern tower; the deep woods which su'- 
round it, were reposing in all the gloom 
and grandeur of luxuriance ; and a 
thousand chivalrous associations ~@ 
thousand recollections of the deeds 01 
by-gone times, arose in my — ‘he 
gazed, in speechless admiration, in 
only palace, properly so called, W 
is worthy of this great and a - 
kingdom. But our vehicle rolled on ' 
the castle and the woods progress" 
vanished in distance and  increasi: 

loom. ~ 
. We reached Oxford about two 1? 
morning. Nothing could surpass 

extreme beauty of the yor ip tnoe 
pale moon-beams rested on ¢ a the 
rable walls, spires and turrets ste 
churches and colleges i that Hie 
magnificent of all strects, the ‘Ne 
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1825.] 
» How heautiful on yonder tineavern towcr 
The mild moon gazes - Mark, 
ly and majestic step 
She treads along the heavens ! 
nd, oh! how soft, how silently she pours 
Herchastened radiance on the scene around: 
And hill, and dale, and tower 
Drink the pure flood of light. 
Roll on, roll on, queen of the midnight hour, 
For ever beautiful ! 


yl 


| never visit Oxford, that vast and 


ancient depository of human learning 


—that “sacred nursery of blooming 
vouth,” as Wordsworth calls it, with- 


put delight. There is so lofty an asso- 
ciation, so pure and elevated a plea- 
sure, in the recollection of the many 
mighty scholars and distinguished 
statesmen which this university has, 
from the earliest ages, produced, that 
9 Briton must derive a proud and 
powerful gratification from the remem- 
brance: and this fine feeling is ex- 
tensively enhanced by the rich and an- 
tique magnificence of the buildings ; 
and as we drove through the town in 
the still and reposing tranquillity of 
early morning, the deep silence which 
invested the city imparted a kind of 
awfulness to the sensations of delight. 
We arrived at Shrewsbury about 
three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon, 
and were forcibly struck with the great 
beauty of the approach from the Lon- 
don road, As we drove over the Eng- 
lish bridge (so called in contradistinc- 
tion to the Welsh bridge on the oppo- 
site side of the town), the sun seemed 
resting his glowing disc upon a ridge of 
blue mountains, emerging, as it were, 
irom the far distant horizon, while his 
departing rays fell full upon the dark 
waters of the Severn, like a column of 
ving gold. Far as the eye could reach 
towards the west, was seen the bold 
and undulating outline of the Welsh 
hills, wrapped in misty vapour, through 
Which the setting sun gleamed ruddily, 
llumining the spires of the churches, 
and the dusky red tower of the old 
abbey, with a portion of his own bright 
glory. But we were soon in the midst 
of the antique buildings of the town; 
and shortly found ourselves in the yard 
of the Talbot, a very excellent inn, with 
capital accommodations, 
7 — a hasty dinner, we strolled out, 
© cool of the evening, to glance at 


a im, and refresh ourselves after 
“en ney - There is a sombre air of 
Shrew ya out most of the houses in 
arew sbury, not unlike that which may 
escen in many of the towns on the 
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Continent; but the banks of the Severn 
are pleasantly decorated with elegant 
modern villas. Let me not forget the 
quarry—a delightful walk leading to the 
river. The fine old lime-trees, which 
form the avenue, have intertwined their 
topmost branches, so as to constitute a 
magnificent roof—the gothic arch of 
nature, which undoubtedly suggested 
that of antique art: the perspective is 
extremely grand. This is, of course, 
the principal promenade of the inhabi- 
tants ; and the passing traveller will not 
find his time mis-spent, if he can tarry an 
evening at Shrewsbury, to witness the 
congress of Salopian beauty. 

To me Shrewsbury possesses no or- 
dinary attraction. It was the capital 
of Powisland (one of the three princely 
divisions of Wales), known to the Bri- 
tons by the name of Pengwern, or the 
Head of the Alder Groves. It was the 
court of the Princes of Powis, who, at- 
tended by many “a paladine and peer,” 
maintained their rank and sovereignty 
among nations, till the strong arm of 
England cast them into subjection. In 
later times, it was the scene of much 
direful contention between the English 
and Welsh; and the old Welsh bridge, 
guarded at each end with its gate and 
tower, record the incursions of the Bor- 
derers. But Shrewsbury is now the 
peaceful mart of the agricultural and 
manufactured produce (particularly flan- 
nels) of North Wales. The inhabitants 
are a wealthy race; and it is probably 
on this account that they have obtain- 
ed, en masse, the proverbial cognomen 
of “ the proud Salopians.” 

The free-school, the infirmary, the 
hospital (Millington’s), the different 
alms-houses and charity-schools, and, 
above all, the noble house of industry, 
originally erected for the purpose of 
receiving part of the foundlings from 
the great hospital in London, are splen- 
did testimonies of public and private 
worth, and will constitute a striking 
balance against the proverbial pride of 
the inhabitants.* 

I shall conclude my necessarily brief 


and imperfect notice of this fine old 
town, 





* We have visited few places where 
pride has exhibited itself with a more re- 
spectable and liberal grace. We have 
visited it more than once ; and should be 
unjust if we neglected the opportunity of 
acknowledging what appeared to us the 
high, the hospitable, and the intelligent 
character of the gentry both of the town 
and neighbourhood.—Evir. 
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town, by transcribing the following sin- 


gular occurrences, from an official list 
of remarkable eveuts. 


1282. This year, the Sheriffs of Salop and 
Staffordshire were compelled to provide 
two hundred wood-cutters, to cut down 
timber, and other obstructions, in order to 
make way for the king’s (Edward I.) army 
to enter into Wales. 

1427. A bye-law was made against 
swine wandering about the town: the 
penalty was cutting off the pig’s ear for the 
first two offences; and forfeiture for the 
third. [I am acquainted with more than 
one Welsh town where some such enact- 
ment would be very beneficial even at this 
day. | 

1519. The brewers were ordered, by the 
corporation, not to use that wicked and per- 
niclous weed, hops, in their brewings, under 
a penalty of 6s. 8d.* 

1547. This year, Adam Mytton and 
Roger Pope, the town bailiffs, ordered the 
picture of Our Lady to be taken out of 
St. Mary’s Church; and the pictures of 
St. Mary Magdalen and St. Chad, out of 
St. Chad’s Church ; the whole to be burnt. 

1552. The Magistrates were restrained 
by Act of Parliament from licensing any 
more than three persons to sell wine within 
the town. 

1585. On the 15th of May, Lord Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, came through the 
town, before whom the free-school scholars 
made several orations as he passed through 
the castle gates ; they standing in battle- 
array, with bows and arrows in their hands. 

1618. It was ordered by the Corpora- 
tion, that two men should be constantly 
stationed in each street to search for ya- 
grants. 

(T'o be continued.) 





* There is, we believe, a statute still 
upon the books, containing the same _pro- 
hibition. It is, of course, virtually repeal- 
ed: but it is not a whit more unreasonable 
and absurd than the law which at this day 
prohibits the use of Spanish liquorice in 
porter.—EpiIrt. 

== 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
VERY man whose judgment is 
unwarped by prejudice will unhe- 
sitatingly allow, that the civil disabilities 
under which the Catholics labour, ought 
to be removed. Where is the rational 
ground upon which this boon can longer 
be withheld? I do not mean to im- 
pugn the policy which originally sne- 
gested the restrictions on the deluded 
followers of the Catholic faith, because 
the spirit of the times might, for aught I 
know, have rendered them indispensable 
for the well-being of the Protestant 
community ; but why should these fet- 
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ters be perpetuated, when that nev 
sity has ceased? Sooner or lat ws 
barriers that shut out the Catholc'n 
the avenues to political honour oar 
tinction, it = clear, must inevitably " 
removed :—1f not conceded as a vile 
will be wrested as a right. = 

The question has come to this, whe. 
ther we will, by pertinacious adherenc, 
to a system of exclusion, continue to 
foster and foment those animosiis {rol 
which have already done so much nis he 
chief ;—or, whether we will emancipate 
ourselves from the debasing thraldon 
of prejudice, and extend towards oy: aul 
Catholic countrymen the olive-branc) ant 
of Christian fellowship ? 

This is the grand panacea for the 
evils under which Ireland has groanej 
for centuries ; this would quiet, at least, co" 
those heart-burnings which have so long aul 
disturbed the tranquillity of the sister. ev 
island :—it would be acting as politic ot 
ans—as philanthropists—as Christians: to 
it would be doing (as the religion we eV 
profess inculcates) as we would be dove el 
by. ili 
_" am far from wishing, Sir, to advo- ni 
cate the peculiar tenets of the Catholic - 
faith. However erroneous, in our judg- 
ment, these may be, what right can we 
have, in exercising our own judgment 
in these matters, to punish others (and ( 
exclusion is punishment, stigna and 
odium are punishments) for exercising 
theirs, and clinging to the faith their ; 
conscience dictates to them to proless: ; 
They are British subjects—have they 
not a right to British privileges ? If thes d 
are to obey the laws, have they not 
a right to demand that those lav 
should be equal ?—that equal ae? 
tion and equal encouragement apr 
be the reward of equal allegiance a 
fidelity ? Are not, in fact, all civil anc 
political obligations (like the aie 
of all other contracts) reciprocal ? re 
allegiance and obedience due, we et 
tection and justice are denied: wd 
fight our battles, shall they not sia 
the honours and the rewards of victory: 
they have an equal share in the a 
the dangers, the privations of the mar : 
the battle and the siege ; shall op 
have an equal chance of all the et 
and all the rank and consideratios, 
which their endurance and mee 
has purchased—because, forsooth, a 
chaunt a Latin Mass, instead of gen 
a Common Prayer, or twanging ° \ ie 
hortation (as is sometimes the —_ as 
murdered English, through the nose. 


re, of vas 
>(a matter, to be sure,” 
or, because (a matter, importance 
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1829. ] _ 
importance to the discharge of civil and 
volitical duties) —they believe in tran- 
jybstantiation, and acknowledge the real 
resence of a triune Deity in a guided 
vacant, orin the elevation of the host !! 
Js not such a train of ratiocination, 
sir, if it may be dignified with such a 
name, the very acme, at once, of arro- 
cance an:l of puerility? Is it not the 
height of injustice to exclude a man 
om a seat In the Legislature, because 
he acknowledges the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Pope (now, God be praised ! 
a very impotent and harmless sort of 
animal !), bows and prays to the Virgin, 


aebbae 


and crosses himself, at every recurrence 
ofthe name, the image, or the picture of 
any of his interminable host of saints ?* 
while, at the same time, he who has no 
conscience at all, upon these, or upon 
any other matters,—who can swallow 
every oath and every test that can be 
ofiered to him—is qualified, of course, 
to exercise all the functions, and enjoy 
every privilege of freemen !—can be 
elected a Member of the Imperial Par- 
liament, sit upon the Bench as an admi- 
nistrator of law, and direct and control 





* The most sanctified of all sanctities— 
that is to say, the holiest of all holy things, 
weare disposed to think (and we have yet to 
discover the text, in all the sermons of 
Clirist, that controverts the doctrine), are 
vuiverse? benevolence, and Christian morality : 
and we have yet to learn, with “ all the 
trumpery” of hoods and cowls, relies 
aud ceremonies, objected to the Catholics, 
that they lay weaker stress upon these, or 
assign to them less importance, than their 
Protestant brethren. 

Our correspondent will perceive, that 
among some other liberties which we have 
ventured to take with his text, we have 
omitted here altogether a passage relative 
to adeseription of persons, whom, as we 
could not permit them to vindicate them- 
selves m our pages, we cannot, therefore, 
N justice, permit in our pages to be vilified 
orattacked. Where defence is not to be 
allowed, surely assault should not be per- 
mitted: hostility, otherwise, is not combat, 
but massacre. “Besides, why should our 
‘ato, while endeavouring to remove the 
Prejudice against one description of per- 
“ons, foster and inflame it against another ? 
As moral agents and members of civilized 
“~Oclety, What have we to do with any men 
* ny description of men, but inasmuch as 
"ea ne — moral and civic conduct ? 
> pa re abroad with unprejudiced eyes, 
eee fe our : islon be microscopic enough 
mm. lat there is of these that actually 
2 ractically has any necessary depen- 


fe ° . 
“ice upon metaphysical and disputed 
opinions. Eprr. 
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the counsels of the empire—may be a 
keeper of the King’s Conscience, or a 
Minister of State: for neither tests 
nor penal statutes can keep him out. 
He is an actor at perfect liberty to fill 
up every part. 

Is it possible to look with any degree 
of attention into the detail of the his- 
tory of the last half century (to go no 
further), and not perceive—that it is the 
denial to the Catholics of that equaliza- 
tion of rights which ought, in justice, to 
obtain betwixt every religion, sect or 
persuasion, which has so long paralyzed 
the energies of Ireland ; and which has 
given rise to those horrible ebullitions 
of demoniac phrenzy—those atrocious 


cruelties, with which the annals of 


that unhappy country are replete.+ 
But what is it, I would ask, that 
Protestants have to fear from the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics? Are they afraid 
that the Catholics should gain theascen- 
dancy, annihilatethe Protestant religion, 
and massacre those who profess it ? Do 
they anticipate a repetition of the hor- 
rors of St. Bartholomew’s eve, orthe fires 
of Smithfield? These are bugbears to 
frighten children, and horrify antiquated 
virgins, who scream into hysterics if the 
salt is spilt towards them, and see phan- 
tasmagoria in the sediments of a teacup. 
The days when ignorance, and its fos- 
ter brethren, bigotry and persecution, 
reigned paramount, have passed away.] 
The sun of knowledge has arisen in all 
his brilliancy, scattering profusely his 
benignant beams over the wide expanse, 
instilling into the minds of men more 
liberal notions—and invigorating, in 
proportion, the sympathies of benevo- 
lence. And are we so doubtful of the 
truths of our Protestant persuasion, as 
to be afraid of meeting its antagonists 
on equal grounds ? Must we call in 
proscription, 





4 May it not be questioned, whether the 
cruelties which have been practised under 
the pretence of putting the provoked distur- 
bances down, have not been, in themselves, 
still more atrocious ?—Epir. 

t Not entirely so.—we wish they were. 
What savs our correspondent to certain 
prosecutions (and penalties resulting from 
them) of those Protestant Inquisitions, the 
Vice and the Bridge-street associations ? 
Bv the way, it ought to be noticed, that 
there is more persecution, at this time, or 
lately was, going on, upon religious pre- 
tences, in Protestant England, than in the 
whole of the Catholic world : Spain, per- 
haps, excepted—where, thanks be to Eng- 
land, the Holy Inquisition is restored.— 
EpIT. 
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proscription, because we dread the 
power of argument? Alas! what can 
proscription do, but enlist the pride of 
manly feeling on the side of the adver- 
sary, and fortify to obstinacy the preju- 
dices of the proscribed ? 

One word upon the Bill which has 
just been introduced into Parliament, 
for putting down the Catholic Associa- 
tion: or, as it has been styled, in deri- 
sion, the Popish Parliament—and the 
plea of necessity for such penal enact- 
ment.* What was the object of the 
Catholics in organizing this society ?— 
Way, Sir, to obtain the redress of their 
grievances. This, indubitably, is a legal, 
a constitutional, a legitimate object :— 
yet the members of that Association 
have been branded as incendiaries and 
stirrers-up of sedition. They were said 
to have delivered violent and intempe- 
rate speeches,—to have usurped the 
prerogative of Parliament—and to have 
interfered with the administration of 
justice. Men, Sir, who have so much to 
complain of — who feel themselves to be 
trampled and oppressed—if they speak 
at all, must speak in language which 
will be galling to the minds of their 
oppressors. Eulogy and apology will 
not do: those who smart with their 
wounds, will speak like those that feel. 

As to arrogating to themselves a 
legislatorial function, interfering with 
the administration of justice; what 
have the Catholics done to justify this 
imputation? Those who had the means 
assessed themselves,—to do what—to 
corrupt the judges—to tamper with 
the course of law? No, but to enable 
their poorer brethren to bring their case 
fairly before the tribunals of their coun- 
try. For this offence has the Catholic 
Association been strangled by a new 
law !—for this, fresh inroads have been 
made on the liberties of the people. 

It is incontrovertible, that the Catholic 
Association had done much towards the 
pacification of Ireland. But, adopting 
the hypothesis, that it was a body dange- 
rous to the peace of the country,—there 
was a safer, a shorter, a more certain 
road to its dissolution. Abolish the op- 
probrious civil distinctions which pre- 
vail in Ireland—listen to the complaints 
of the Catholics—restore to them their 





* This part of the 


: argument comes a 
little out of time. a 


Circumstances we could 


not controul have delayed the insertion of 
this article from month to month. It 
ought to have pty while the Catholic 
Association Bill 

EpIt. 


was yet in agitation.— 
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erin (Siu 
just rights,—and Catholic Assess: 
sinks into non-existence, This ie 
ciation, it has been truly said vt - 
a symptom of the disease which ee 
Ireland, not the disease itself Cure mn 
disease, and the symptom will disa es 
LIf, however, the disease he not cured 
the symptom will appear AgAIN in sons 
new, and perhaps more Cancer ys 
shape.] : 

But, in the feebleness of facts, hyn, 
thesis is appealed to. If the Cathol 
Association had yet done nothing thy: 
was evil, it was said, it was acquiring 
power, of which hereafter it might hays 
made an evil use. Again, we Say, antic. 
pate this danger, by removing the caus 
upon which alone its power rested, Re. 
dress the wrongs of Ireland; repeal the 
iniquitous laws of stigmatizing proscrip. 
tion, you strike away the ground upon 
which that power was built, and edi 
fice and scaffolding alike will disappear, 
Avert not a problematical danger bya 
real wrong, when an honest and effic 
cious security is at hand. 

Such, to Ministers and Legislators, 
is the advice of, Sir, your’s, &c.—Caro, 

——>— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sir: | 
Ut is generally supposed that the 
University of Oxford is particular 
hostile to the cause and claims of the 
Roman Catholics —the centre and focus 
of the No Popery cry which has so oben 
yelled, and still grow/s, in our ears.— 
that, in short, the aggregate corporate 
body of that most Orthodox Society's 
tremblingly alive to the qqqenaens 
every the slightest approach to - 
heretical tenets, errors, rites and supe' 
stitions of the Old Lady of po 
we are, of course, by law, commam . 
and obliged to call and consider t 
Papal institution of religion! tie 
But, Sir, I must be excused for yt 
in question the autheuticity © ri 
opinion, so generally received, wit “ad 
spect to that learned and most ane 
body ; and for suspecting, on the gt ce 
of authentic documents, that a 
tility to Catholicism exists, OF a “e 
in that famous University ; but pean 
the contrary, a lurking, or 1 “ Ps ss 
strong bias of partiality, toware® ee 
and Popery, still remains in their st 
and is cherished in their constitut 3 
It is true, indeed, that we, a 
and then, hear of declamations, 3! 
of petitions, from that oer But 
against Catholic Emancipation,®* 


: uetry 
may there not be a little coq this ¢ 
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atte circumstances, the consciousness 
of an attachment to certain opinions anid 
arties, Whether In polities or religion, 
Ke, but of which it 1s not quite con- 
venient to be suspected, frequently oc- 
casions the learned and sagacious, 1 
particular, to be most loud and vehe- 
went, with the mouth against the very 
eqise Which Is nearest to the heart. 
\jdison, in his Cato, with great pro- 
prety and knowledge of human nature, 
makes the conspirator Sempronius, at 
the verv time that he is negociating to 
netrav Cato and his little senate (the 


t 


ist remains of Roman hberty) into the 


hands of Cesar, the most loud and 
vehement of all the assembly in patriotic 


© declamation, and professions of despe- 


rute perseverance. 
_—** Let us rise at once, gird on our swords, 
And at the head of our remaining troops 
\ttack the foe, break thro’ the thick array 
Of his throng’d legions, and charge home upon him: 
Perhans some arm, more lucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage.” 


Now, Sir, it is well known that cor- 
porations (learned corporations especi- 
ally) are not less sagaciously politic 
than individuals : nor less prone to 
profess one thing, im order to accom- 
plish or conceal another. At any rate, 
Iwill venture to suggest, that, from a 
document before me, it is actually im- 
possible that the University of Oxford 
can have any real aversion from Popery. 
“ By their fruits,” saith the most sacred 
ofall authorities, “ ye shall know them.” 

It would, perhaps, be illiberal to 
allude to individual instances,—such as 
Mr, Gibbon’s having become so reso- 
lutely converted to popery during his 
studies there, that, even when with- 
drawn thence, by the anxiety of a Protes- 
tant father, nothing could disentangle 
Catholicism and Christianity again, in 
his mind ; and, to get rid of the former,he 
‘as obliged to throw off the latter also. 
Nor will I insist very particularly upon 


the example of that great dark-light of 


Oxford orthodoxy, Dr. Johnson, who 
carried to such extreme the Popish idea 
o! praying for the souls of the departed 
“é. praying them out of purgatory), 
that he used ¢o pray that Charles I. may 
nat have been damned. 

one ° authentic acts of the Uni- 
their Be ae that I shall appeal—to 
i . — records— to shew that 
mere tor the souls of the dead, and 
“Todical atonements to the church 


fo r ' an ’ x M4 

= crimes even of blood, are still a part 
aca Popery to which they cling 
MONTHLY Macazine, No. 410. 
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> and do we not know, that, under 


with persevering attachment ; and that, 
consequently, it is utterly impossible 
that they can have that horror of Po- 
pery which is so generally ascribed to 
them. 

Yes, Sir, I have the annual testimony 
of the University itself, that Masses for 
the Deal, and atoneisent-money for 
blood, are still among the number of its 
religisus ceremonies and inmmunities ; 
and, in proof thereof, I send you the 
following extract from its own authentic 
Calendar—after the perusal of which, let 
any of your readers believe, if they can, 
that the dignitaries and conclave of Ox- 
ford have any conscientious objections 
to the cause of Popery. See, uncer the 
head — 

“ University Ceremonies and Remarkable 
Days at Orford -— 

“ Ve. 10,—Scholastica.—Litany read at 
the altar of St. Mary’s Church; after which, 
the Mayor, the two bailiffs, and sixty of 
the burghers of the City of Oxford, make 
an offering of a silver penny each, as an 
atonement for the murder of some scholars, 
which took place in an affray in the year 
1353, 27 Edward IIL.”—From the Oxford 
University Calendar for 1824. 

This ho/y ceremony was, I under- 
stand, heretofore performed with more 
devout solemnity than at present ; and 
more edifying humiliation to the official 
descendants or representatives in the 
hundredth generation, of the original 
sacrilegious sinners: the mayor, bailiffs, 
and burghers, formerly, for many years, 
performing the official penance with 
ropes about their necks. This part of 
the atonement, it is true, is now dis- 
pensed with; and the worshipful cor- 
poration of Snobs, in all probability, 
find nothing very intolerable in hearing 
the mass, and paying the silver pennies ; 
but still the kind leaning of the learned 
body, and their fond clinging to the 
doctrines, ceremonials and profits of 
their fellow monks, their Christian bre- 
thren of the Popish communion, is evi- 
dently not removed: at least in the 
apprehension »f your’s, &c. 
Detector. 

—— 
Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 
OBSERVE in a late number, that 
you have a paragraph, stating, that 
the act for regulating the weights and 
measures was to have come into opera- 
tion on the Ist of May (see p. 279); 
but the time is deferred to the Ist of 
January 1826, by a bill which lately 
received the royal assent. T. T. 
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To the Editor of theMonthly Magazine. 
SIR: 
N answer to the question suggested 
by your Correspondent OLp Q. (p. 
300 of your preceding No.), relative 
to the rents of the Crown Lands, I 
avail mysell of the earliest opportunity 
of stating that those rents do in their 
nature (though not in their immediate 
temporary operation) constitute, to their 
extent, an independenst revenue, not of 
necessity subject to the vote of Partia- 
ment. The Crown Lands are, in reality, 
the persona!!ly hereditary property of the 
Crown, and belong to the sovereign on 
his accession to the throne, by the saine 
right of hereditary descent as that by 
whicn the throne itself, since the Act of 
Succession, belov gs to him. Your corres- 
pondent is, therefore, right enough in 
his supposition, that if the reforming 
Henry VIII. had known as well how to 
clasp, as to grasp,— to retain, as to rap 
and rend, and had applied to legitimate 
uses, (instead of wasting in prodigality, 
and squandering upon favourites), the 
plunder which, in defence of the faith, 
his Protestant zeal replevied from the 
Church, he might have sworn “ by 
God’s fish,” and left every of his suc- 
cessors to swear by what fish or flesh he 
chose, that “ he did not care a wife’s head 
(which was perhaps about synonimous 
with a pinch of snuff’) for the prating or 
the votes of Parliament :’—for he could 
not do without them. In other words, 
the Crown would have become so im- 
measurably the greatest landholder in 
the realm (having, perhaps, not less 
than one-third of the whole rent-ro}l of 
the kingdom at its absolute disposal,) 
that the rents alone of those lands 
would have rendered the king of Eng- 
land the most absolute and independent 
sovereign in| Europe—perhaps in the 
whole world; and London might have 
been at this time, if the sovereign had 
chosen to make it so, morally and po- 
iitically another Constantinople. But, 
thanks to the royal virtues of profligate 
expense and illimitable profusion! the 
rent-roll of the Crown Lands remaining, 
18, at present, so scanty, that the re- 
venue thence derived, so far from being 
competent to the expense of governing 
a mighty and extended empire, would 
scarcely maintain the trappings of the 
petty court of the pettiest German or 
Italian principality. Thus, the Crown, 
on the one hand, being obliged to have 
recourse to the liberality of Parlia- 
ment, 2nd the Parliament, on the other, 
having hitherto preserved a laudable 


jealousy on the score of this pecuniary 
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it has become an 





dependence, 






‘ 1c > : 2 ‘ ; te 
tablished usage for the king, on his. Fol 
cession, to surrender th vi 
all er the procs ee To! 
of his hereditary possessions ty « 
conservators of the states and. We” 


ceive, in lieu thereof, such Sone 
by the vote of Parliament as might le fee 1 
deemed sufficient for the due mings 
nance of his state and dignity, §o 4}. 
the king, for the time being, has, ‘. 
reality, no personal revenue from ty JE»: 
Crown Lands; nor any immediate » rly 
personal interest in the increase or 
diminution of the rent-roll of th Me | 
sane. If, therefore, the ground rer: rath 
of such portion of these lands as my 
be covered by the new streets, &c. wer 
increased fifty fold,* His Majesty, 
George the Fourth, would not be on nart 
stiver the more rich in independent o 
personal revenue. The Whiggish, or ) 
Republican jealousy of Old Q. ina, git 
therefore, thus far at least, be set com: | 
pletely to rest. Yet is the subject not ay 
unworthy of consideration, and I wish th 
it were in my power to answer, with sj 
any correctness, even so much at 
your correspondent’s further inguity 
as relates to the present amount of the E: 
augmentation If any of your statis. | 
tical communicants could furnish the Ni 
facts and documents by which this in- DI 
Guiry might be illustrated, no doubt 
it would be conferring an obligation on h 
the public: for what has begun upon . 
one part of these Crown Lands may 10 
time be extended to others ; and the , 
proceeds of these might in some jobbing 
and accommodating hour become t- 
plied to the redemption ot such as bes 
from time to time been alienated. one 
aforesaid bargain, between the king sae 
the parliament, is only personal, “a 
renewed from reign to reigi, one ea 
ence appears to be obvious, ed 
in proportion to the increases is 
what is to be surrendered, une pl 
tation of what is to be received . vd 
turn, may, speciously enougy, be ii 
tended; while, at the same time, yd 
to be remembered that, in the “swe 
as well as the physical univers’, swe 
small beginnings mighty eo a 
rise,” so it is at least worthy i 4 a 
cal forethought, what probabl = “ 
possibility, of a progress err e 
independent royal revenue Bis’ 
deducible from such sources. 9 
Sir, your’s, &e. _ 
Temple, 16th May, 18=0. 
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E the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Bi oe 

4 Jil e 

xX looking over the articles of your 


Magazine published on the Ist of 


 \oril, was much surprised to observe 
; eserintion of the above specimen of 
antiquity, accompanied by ™ drawing 
raduced from one of the copies of the 
vivinal, which was executed by myscli 


mad 


m stone. 
- must own that, at first sight, I was 
-ather pleased, than otherwise, with its 
earance in your pages; but, upon 
consideration, | cannot but think that 
an undue liberty has been taken on the 
vat ef one of my friends, for none 
unfortunately tor me) have been dis- 
posed of except within my own circle 
of friends, 

The description was written, and the 

deauwiag was made by me, from the an- 
tiaue itself (within half a mile of the 
sot where it was discovered) 
“Now had a person bought one of 
these drawings from the Lithographic 
Establishment, where they are to be 
purchased, without doubt he might 
have doue whatever he pleased with it: 
but it is under very different circum- 
stances that he has acted. Any one 
nay now purchase a drawing and de- 
scription of this singular piece of anti- 
quity, and likewise all the valuable in- 
formation contained in your Magazine 
lor April, for the cost of one of these 
drawings alone, 

But enough —’tis useless to com- 
lain; let me hope to derive, it possi- 
le, some benefit from this error on the 
part of my friend, as I trust, Sir, with 
sour usual liberality and discernment, 
‘ou will allow insertion to the pre- 


} 
| 


fhe information which, if you grant 
ue the above request, I hope to obtain 
tom some of your numerous scientific 
readers, is the probable date of this 
‘ase; it ts to be observed, that another, 
. exactly: the same dimensions, but 
laving ditferent figures engraved on its 
internal surface, was found about the 
“ane time, in the same situation, and 
ay near to it, but not in the river’s 
bed,—a Well, of three or four feet dia- 
Het (probably of Roman construc- 
Hou), and human skulls, aud bones, as 
a — coins, within the line of the 

,, road between Cheltenham and 
Ledbury, 


Urn found in the Bed of the Severn.— Foreign Affairs. 


URN 
THE BED OF THE SEVERN. 


If my complaint and request obtain a 
space In your next number, it may, in 
some measure, compensate tor the un- 
due liberty which has caused me thus 
to address you, and to subscribe myself 
your’s, &c, Francis Witsuaw, 


Limehouse, April 1825. 


| We deem it an act of justice to give in- 
sertion to the complaint of this correspon. 
dent. At the same time we trust le wil} 
vive us com} lete credit for not having the 
slightest suspicion that the communication 
Was surreptitious. It came to us in the 
usual mode of transmission ; and we should 
have deemed ourselves as unpolite as im- 
poiitie if we had neglected so acceptable a 
communication. That it was anonymous 
was a circumstance too usual to suggest a 
duubt that it was unauthorized. |}—Eprr, 


a 
TOPICS OF THE MONTIL 
PENT month of May has not been 
A untruitful of Topies for popular 
anlinadversion—various in the degrees, 
as in the species of interest they were 
respectively calculated to inspire. Some 
of these have had reference to the 
deepest interests of humanity; others 
to the rights, and the prejudices of our 
fellow citizens; others again to local 
arrangements and precautions of po- 
litical economy, and some to the pro- 
gress of national refinement and the 
sentiment of taste. We will select a 
few of these as they present themselves 
to our view: and first, that we may 
avoid the necessity of a separate article 
on politics, we will say a word upon 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Tuere has been little under this 
head to excite attention, except ru- 
mours of preparations for the gaudy 
mummeries of ctiquette and supersti- 
tion to be exhibited at the Coronation 
or Cuartes X. at Rueims; and the 
splendid embassy of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland; whose reception, if we 
may believe reports, has been scarcely 
as enthusiastic as his preparations have 
been magnificent; and who, at any rate, 
may be expected to purchase from the 


French nation an additional portion of 


that exvying hate, which even thecourt- 
eratitude of Bourbonism will not repine 
at his bringing back with him, in reward 
for shewing how far an English noble- 
man can eclipse, in splendour and ex- 
pense, the princes of their native land. 
In anticipations of this gaudery we, 
however, shall not indulge, as it = 
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be over before our comment could 


meet the public eye. And we are not 
without hope that, before we have to 
appear again, curiosity will be so far 
glutted by diurnal descriptions, as not 
to render it necessary for us to devote 
the whole of our ensuing pages to the 
details of pageants and festivities. 





SPAIN, 


Peruaprs, if we were not somewhat 
weary of a name which had so long been 
prologue only to the themes of dis- 
gusting tyranny, debasement, and im- 
becility, might afford some matter of 
conjectural anticipation. The utter 
impossibility of its long continuance in 
its present state of miserable misrule, 
cannot but have occasionally crossed 
the reflecting mind; and symptoms 
have recently, it seems, occurred that 
might lead to the expectation of no very 
distant catastrophe. Armies are apt to 
become patriotic, when Tyrannies can 
longer reward their services. The 
troops, it seems, quartered at Seville 
(finding themselves neglected by the 
government, and reduced to a state of 
hopeless destitution, while their bre- 
thren of the body-guard, who surround 
the palace at Madrid, and, still more, the 
priesthood, who are every where in 
swarms, monopolized every thing which 
the rapacity of Ferdinand could extort 
from a beggared nation,) have broken 
out into insurrection, and have attacked 
and plundered the houses of the clergy ; 
and, what is still more ominous, when 
the rabble, who joined with them in the 
hope of plunder, would have proceeded 
to like excesses against the suspected 
liberals, these soldiers, it is said, re- 
solutely opposed them, protected the 
liberals, and raised the cry of “ down 
with the priests !—down with the absolute 
hing!” The extent of these excesses, 
as might be expected, has been as much 
as possible concealed; and it may per- 
haps be only a temporary and partial 
ebullition, Butif the intelligence can 
be at all relied upon, it is a syinptom, 
at least, of that general explosion which, 
in all probability, must ere long occur : 
—though what, under the present cir- 
cumstances of federated despotism, 
might be the issue even of a general re- 
action of constitutional liberalism, is 
Sak gy 

: ’ ay venture 
to pronounce, * Woe, at any rate, in 
the event of such an occurrence, to the 
Yapacious and tyrannic Priesthood !” 


Topics of the Month :—Spain—The Slave Trade. 


[June | 
THE SLAVE TRapp 


_ Tuts is a subject to rivet the attes 
tion of benevolence with a still! hee 
sympathy ; nor can we speak ot 
without feelings of mortification ani 
horror that amount almost to sickening 
despondency. How painful, hoy de 
grading to the hopes and effors ot 
humanity ! that the perusal of the cy, 
respondence lately published by 4, 
House of Commons should only |e) 
to the conviction, “that, after all yy 
labours of this country, and of js 
most virtuous and distinguished citizen, 
for abolishing this unnatural and unbo); 
traffic, they should have proved aperiec 
nullity ; that though we may have was- 
ed the blood from our own consciences, 
withdrawn ourselves from the dread! 
partnership of crime, and set, so fur, 
an upright example to mankind, yet we 
have not diminished by one jot the 
mass of human guilt or of human suffer. 
ing ;—that the slave trade still flourishes 
with as much horrible activity as at any 
former period;—that if England is clear 
of the pollution, the melancholy and 
mortiiying truth must be declared, that 
the amount of African misery has not 
been reduced a single particle ;—that it, 
on the contrary, if any thing, has been 
agvravated by the abolition of the British 
slave trade;—that there is scarcely 
another flag but that of England in Ev- 
rope, or, with the exception of the United 
States, out of Europe, by which this abo- 
mination is not masked or shielded; thet 
the evidence should be unquestionable, 
that wars are perpetually instigated tor 
the supply of slaves, who are furnished 
in such abundance, that the price to 
the slave-merchant varies only from 
half-a-dollar to between two and three 
dollars a piece ;—that they are crat- 
ined—we might say potted—imto the 
hold of a vessel, where space ls assigned 
to them (and for a voyage, be it remen 
bered, across the “Atlantic,) in the 
following proportions :—The ship Mi 
nerva, of 270 tons, had a passport trom 
the Emperor of Brazil for 675. slaves 
a little more than one-third of re 
for each! The brig Cerqueiza, . 3 
tons, was licensed for 761 slaves - - 
schooner Arola, 108 tons, 270 ost 
Such is the art of potting Negroes © 
use.”’ A _* 
Captain Woollcombe, of his ere 
ship Victor, who had been ~— 
instrumental in successively - x 
740 miserable negroes from this . 
horrible of all slavery, ane 
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Brazilian brigantine which he had seized 
with 143 of these slaves on board, de- 
ecribes the intolerable stench of this 
) n of horrors,—* from the 
accumulation of dirt, joined to that of 
<o many human beings packed together 
‘aa small space—(the men all ironed in 
pairs,) and the smail-pox broken out 
among them, by which nine had died 
before we took possession, and one 
vost immediately after the first boat 


aln 
sot alongside.” But the heart of hu- 


manity would be sick to faintness before 
atvthe of the horrors could be enu- 
werated with which the accumulated 
evidence abounds, 

Well, indeed, may the worse than can- 
nibal-traders in this detestable contra- 
band, calculate, “ that one cargo in four 
escaping constitutes a profitable trade, 
when the prime cost of what, according 
tothe odious jargon of the villains who 
engageinit, is termed ‘ ebony,’ averages 
little more than a dollar each ‘log’ 
(human body), and brings at the Ha- 
vannah between two and three hundred. 
Well, also, may the slave-dealer specu- 
late on the loss of one-half of the tor- 
tured creatures by death before they 
reach the market, when we have on 
such authority a description of their 
conveyance thither.” 

“Tt appears, from a letter of Captain 
Owen, to the Admiralty, that in two 
ports only, under the dominion of 
Portugal, Mozambique, and Quillinan, 
20,000 slaves are shipped annually for 
Brazil alone! independently of Cuba.” 
_ Much, however, as all this afilicts, 
Kk does not surprise us; nor should we 
be surprised at any extent to which 
evidence might happen to go in detect- 
ing the share which our own Colonists 
may covertly have had in this worse- 
than-demon trafic. We have always 
had a sad and settled conviction that 
there is no other way of abolishing the 
Slave-trade but by the abolition of 
Slavery, 





THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 

A CorresronpEnt has treated this 
subject in a previous article—some por- 
“ons of which will appear rather out of 
ine; tor, even while it was in the press, 
the question it agitates was decided. 
Bat the probable consequences of that 
“ecision remain to be considered, if we 

ad the nerve to meet such an inquiry ; 
= the actuating spirit by which that 
action has unhappily been produced. 

¢ will confine ourselves to the latter. 
he pretence for the rejection of 
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the Catholic claims is sufficiently noto- 
rious—“ Danger to the Protestant Con- 
stitution and Liberties of the Country !” 
But the pretence and motives of politi- 
cal conduct have seldom much affinity. 
The former is the stalking-horse, that 
grazes innocently as he waiks along; 
but the fowler, with his rifle-barrel, who 
lurks behind, is a being of very different 
attributes. 

But before we proceed to such dis- 
tinctions, there is one illustrious indi- 
vidual to whom of course they cannot 
apply, whose argument (not that per- 
haps of a single voice) we must first 
decorously dispose of.—[The speech is 
now printing in letters of gold; we 
wish the remembrance of it may never 
be written in blood !] 

The professed, and therefore, in this 
instance, the real motive of the hostility 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
tothe Catholic claims, is the obligation of 
the Coronation Oath: that oath which 
his august and royal brother has already 
taken; and which it is at least in pos- 
sibility that His Royal Highness may 
himself, hereafter, be called upon to 
tuke. A brief statement of the history 
of that oath may enable our readers to 
form some judgment whether the logic 
of His Royal Highness be as unques- 
tionable as his sincerity. 

“ The Coronation Oath was fixed in 
Ireland by the first of William and 
Mary. In Ireland, at that time, Ro- 
man Catholics held their seats, and voted 
in the House of Lords. Roman Catho- 
lic commoners were eligible to the House 
of Commons, and all civil and imilitary 
offices were open to them. They were 


deprived of these rights by the acts of 


the 3d and 4th of William and Mary, 
and the Ist and 2d of Queen Anne. 
It is most clear, therefore, that the 
Coronation Oath can only refer to the 
system of law which was in force when 
the act that prescribed it was passed. 
Now, all the Irish laws meant to have 
been repealed by the bill referred to are 
subsequent to that act. To those laws, 
therefore, or to any similar laws, how 
could the Coronation Oath, with any 
semblance of propriety, be considered 
as applying?” Our inference would be 
directly opposite : we should say, if it 
bound to any thing with reference to 
the modification of those laws, it bound 
to their restoration to the state in 
which they were when that oath was 
devised and fixed. If the acts that 


altered the then existing laws did not 


violate the oath, how could an act that 
should 
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Highness. Some among these there 
indeed may be, who, “ talking of their 
consciences while they weep over their 
money-bags,” with like consistency, 
may cling, in their dotage, to the pre- 
judices of their nursery, and mingle the 
bigotry of fanaticism with their notions 
of political expediency : but may there 
not be others whose real motives are 
the perpetuation of profitable mono- 
polies ? who in the extension of rights 
see the diminution of power, and con- 
fuse the reason of others to secure their 
own personal ends ? 

So much for the leaders of this sort 
of civil war against the rights of our 
Catholic brethren of Ireland. With 
respect to the popular cry by which they 
have been seconde, an article before 
us, intended as a communication for 
our Review, but too long for that de- 
partment and more appropriate here, 
shall conclude our discussion of this 
subject. 

“ Sta Lectures on Popery; delivered 
in King Street Chapel, Maidstone. By 
WitiiaM Groser. 12mo.’—This is one 
of the multifarious publications with 
which the press is teeming, and will pro- 
bably continue to teem, in consequence 
of the new “no popery” ery, which has 
been of late so industriously excited ; 
and, to the revival of which, the insidi- 
ous measure of complicating the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation with that 
of pensioniug the catholic clergy, and 
with a precedent for electoral disfran- 
chisement, has so successfully adminis- 
tered. These Lectures affect, indeed, 
a tone of moderation, and niake some 
pretension to candour. But while assum- 
ing one mask they throw off another. 
Like the infuriate declamations of a 
certai popular preacher, and the lan- 
guage which has been held in various 
directions, they sufficiently betray, that 
whatever nay have been the pretences 
In certain assemblies, it is an intole- 
rance of Catholic opinions, and not any 
political apprehension of danger to the 
constitution, that is the real ground of 
popular hostility against the claims of 
our Irish brethren. Now we have 
quite as much aversion from the theo- 
logical tenets of the Catholics as any 
of their most inveterate opponents ; 


but we would not, therefore, excom- 


nunicate them from the participation 


Topics of the Month :— The Catholic Question, 


should restore them to their original 
state be such a violation ? 

But the motives and the pretences of 
persons less august, are not necessarily 
so identified as those of His Royal 


herria (June | 
of political rights; or keep the prs 
majority of an afflicted nation Mer 
degraded condition of bondslayes ‘ 
cause their consciences dictate to ad 
a very different creed, frow wtp 
could ever subscribe, The tt - 
cumstance of the publication belie 
being so palpably theological, prevent 
us from entering into any particuly 
examination of its contents and ates 
ments—tfor wit h theological controversy 
we have nothing to do. It may noth, 
amiss, however, to warn those who ae 
sO eager In this species of warfare, hoy 
in their hostility against particular sees. 
they furnish arms to the unbelieve 
against Christianity itself: which, by the 
way, we never remember to have se) 
a book of theological controversy, whic) 
did not do. If certain of the argumes 
on theological tyranny, for example (i 
page 118, in particular) were good agains: 
Catholicism, the unbeliever could hav 
no difficulty in shewing that they wer 
equally cogent against the Christian 
faith; and, we strongly suspect thi 
the author is himself aware, that vist 
he says about the dyranny of the doc 
trine of transubstautiation,wouldequaii 
apply to belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. But the fact is, that all this 
miserable sophistry ; a juggling abuse ot 
words. There is no tyranny whatever i 
any religious belief, whether it be in the 
inystery of a Trinity, or the mystery 0 
transubstantiation—1. e. whether it be 
that God is at the same time three av 
one, or, that the aliment of the commic- 
nion table is at the same time bread atu 
wine,—the body and blood of Chnst 
One of these may be the orthodox i 
terpretation of the revealed text, anid 
the other a heterodox perversion; but, 
so long as we are leit to believe accor 
ing to our own prejudices, credulity, © 
convictions, there is no sort of tyrant) 
in upholdivg or promulgating either one 
or the other. The tyranny would col 
a ° - ote and indees, ale 
sist In arniung priests, and JUGS <""" 
jailors, with the power ol entore!'? 
belief— 
“ In proving doctrines orthodox . 
* By apostolic blows wid knocks j 
or, what amounts to the same thing, 
By apostolic bars aud lochs— " 
by dungeons and penalties, my" a 
quisitions of perverted law. — e ne 
equal justice of a rational gover w 
but withhold from the priesthoo ae 
the priest-ridden ot every denominatio? 
the power of using such a dy of 
these, and if there were 4 np OF 


Christians so absurd as to believe BY 
pigeons; 


rguments * 
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pigeon-pic was an intellectual digest of 
lity, so long as they dis- 


; Christian mora 


 charzed nevertheless, their moral and 
B charged, 


duties, we would no more 
abridze them of their moral and politi- 
aj franchises, for the mystical nonsense 
-¢ thes creed, than if they had the 
lain matter-of-fact understanding to 
perceive that the dainty they were feed- 
yr on Was a mere concoction of aninial 
eohstance and savoury seasonings, under 
a crust of four and butter. The author, 
indeed, talks of “ compulsion to believe 
on the authority of the church,” &c. ; 
and, if it were now at issue, whether a 
Catholic Inquisition, with the aid of the 
civil and military arm, should again be 
made the established religion, the com- 
pulsory clause would be, indeed, the very 
iut of the argument: for to compel any 
body of people, or any individual to be- 
lieve, or to profess and swear that he 
helieves, any dogma, whether it be that 
bread and wine are flesh and blood, or 
that three is one, or one are three, or 
even that two and two meke four,* 
would be, indeed, a tyranny that ought 
to be regarded as beyond human suffer- 
ance, But who, in the present instance, 
is to compel this belief? In Rome, per- 
haps, the Pope; for he wields the 
bayonet as well as the crozier, and is 
the Lord of Faith, because he is 
Lord of the Gibbet :—but, who in Ires 
land shall compel any individual to be- 
lieve In transubtantiation, or any other 
papal dogma, “ while he is ignorant of 
sufficient evidence of their truth?” Is 
it the influence of the priest that is to 
constitute the compulsion? —Pshaw ! the 
induence of the priest, except his priest- 
craft be made the religion of the state, 
with bayonets, jailors and executioners 


iespal 
moileld cal 


ee 








* We put the case purposely in the full 
strength of hyperbolical absurdity: for sup- 
pose the calculating faculties of any indivi- 
dua even so obtuse as not to perceive or 
roinprehend the simplest facts of enumera- 
thon and addition, yet, so long as practically 
ye continued to pay the balances of his 
“counts according to the received arithme- 
tc, by Whose rules his neighbours dealt 
with lum, we maintain, that it were nothing 
om than tyranny to coerce, proscribe, or 
persecute lim for the heresy ot his opinion; 
— sh he should actually publish a 
» 0 prove that 3 and 3 made 2; and, 
“at you deduct 7 from 4 there will re- 
nm ll, the right of society goes no 

f er than either to answer, or to laugh at 
coe euments, at discretion ; and law and 

 \e authority have nothing to do 


voieh 
"eta Uf, 
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to back it, is only over those who already 
. % . . . 
believe. Fraud, therefore, it may be, or 


juggling, or delusion; but is no tyranny, 


And as for influence—over such as be- 
lieve in them, priests of all persuasions 
have an influence; and, it would be 
well both for the political and moral 
welfare of mankind, if it were never ex- 
erted for worse purposes than persuading 
silly devotees that a crust of bread is a 
shoulder of mutton. Does any body 
believe that the Catholic priests would 
have had any more of the tyrannic or 
compulsory power of influence, over 
the population of Ireland, if the eman- 
cipation had been carried, than they had 
before ? or than they will have now ? 
We answer with full conviction, that 
they would have had less—especially if 
the concomitant measure of pensioning 
their priests had been carried with it. 
One bond of sympathy and attachment 
(the link ofrecinrocal dependence)would 
have been thereby broken ; and volun- 
tary confidence diminished in propor- 
tion with the necessity of voluntary 
contribution. We will not disguise, 
that one of the considerations which 
reconciled us to this part of the project 
especially, was the conviction, that 
it would be a mean of checking the 
growth, and diminishing the infiuence of 
popery ; and, that Roman Catholicism 
(in essence at least) would eventually 
be undermined in Ireland, by the ac- 
knowledgment of a hireling priesthood ; 
as genuine Christianity wasextinguished 
in Rome itself, by the pretended con- 
version of Constantine, and the con- 
sequent establishment of a_hireling 
priesthood.” 

But enough of this. It is time to 
shift the scene, and among the topics of 
the month the Fine Arts must not be 
forgotten. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Exhibition of this year is, un- 
questionably, the best we ever remem- 
ber to have seen. It evinces great im- 
provement in almost every departinent 
of the arts. Even in Sculpture—to which 
we have hitherto made so little pretension 
beyond the egotistical bust—though per- 
haps we have accomplished more than our 
more pretending neighbours !—even In 
Sculpture, the present array Is compara: 
We have not, indeed, any 


tively rich. 
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wroup that can vie with Rossi's Cel 
and Amelia, exhibited some few years a£0 5 
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cott on any very considerable advance in 
the beau idéal of his art ; but we have seve- 
ral beautiful single figures, among which, 
No. 990, ** A Monumental Figure,” by 
Gahagan ; No. 1,044, Hopper’s “ Salama- 
cis, a model, to be executed in marble ;” 
Woodington’s “ Nymph” (1,063); and 
Freebairn’s “ Psyche,” a statue in marble 
(1,051), particularly attracted our atten- 
tion; as did also (1,061) Sievier’s Colossal 
“ Merble Statue of Dr. Jenner,” to be 
erected in Gloucester Cathedral. The 
busts (even if we should have time and 
space to return to them while the subject 
yet retains its interest), at least must wait 
unother opportunity; they are too nu- 
merous fur impartial particularization at 
present. But Ternouth’s “ John Cam 
Hobhouse” (1,040) arrested our attention, 
by its striking resemblance and happy exe- 
cution ; as did (1,008) “ Earl Grey,” and 
(1,059) * Northcote,” by Bs!nnes, and some 
others by the same artist ; while his “f Mrs. 
Fitzgerald (1026), and Hetferman’s “ Miss 
E. W. Hill” (1028), no less attracted us 
by their beauty. 

But we must absolutely run up stairs to 
the more splendid, but not more noble 
progeny of the easel. 

In the range of five apartments, assigned 
to the exhibition of the paintings, and 
crowded this year, as appears to us, beyond 
former example, not only is the proportion 
of historical subjects much greater than for 
many previous years, but a much larger 
portion of the portraits assume an historic 
character : and of the historical pictures, 
though we shall, perhaps, have the pre- 
sumption to criticize them freely, there are 
several that are most assuredly, consider- 
ing the neglected state in which this the 
noblest branch of the art (the only one, in 
fact, upon which a great and opulent 
nation should condescend to rest any dis- 
tinguished part of its glory) has been 
suilered to languish, of no ordinary merit. 
One there is by G. Hayter, (No. 127,) 
“The ‘Trial of William Lord Russell,” 
which we dg not scruple to pronounce one 
of the most interesting pictures, which, 
from the pencil of any modern artist, we 
remember to have seen. The Jand- 
scapes, as might be of course expected, 
are not numerous :—they are naturally 
attracted to the new Society in Suffolk- 
street, which offers, at once, the pros- 
pect of publicity and profit—of an exhibi- 
tion and a mart : but if few, they are select. 
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Hofland has two small ONeS— of Whi 
ae) 


“ Windsor— Moonlight” (161) is partioy 
larly beautiful; and Glover has the “a 
nuimber (297) “ A Waterfall on the Rive 

9 one er 
Dee,” and (397) “ Pont-nedd Vaughan, jy 
Neath Valley,”’—of which the latter, espe, 
ally, glows with his peculiar felicity Of suuny 
tit ; though it is marked, also, with that a. 
parent slightness which results from rapidity 
of execution. Even the R. A. Collins 
who has net been drawn into the vortex of 
rival attraction, has but three ; of whieh, 
however, his * Fishermen Selling Fish gy 
the Beach,” and “ Getting out their New 
(40 and 87), are in his best manner: anj 
even 280, though an offering to the ex. 
tistical vanity of patronage—“ A Seat.” 
in his hands a picture.* Constable, thong) 
a little too meretriciously sparkling, has also 
three beautiful landseapes ; and André has 
five-——some of which, especially “ A Cow. 
position” (90), are entitled to high com. 
mendation. 

Of the Portraits, though several are of 
more than usual merit, very few sink be- 
low mediocrity—and none are so bad as we 
lave sometimes seen upon the walls of 
the Academy. Those of Sir T. Law- 
rence, Sir W. Beechey — of Phillips, 
Shee, and Pickersgill—stand among the 
foremost; we have several, also, from pen- 
cils not yet so familiar with the breath of 
high renown, which nevertheless have no 
small pretensions to such meed. 

With respect to the President himself, 
though we have not seen any one, among 
living artists in this line, we could pre- 
sume to put over his head, we have never 
been disposed to give him all the unquall- 
fied praise fashion has assigned to him. 
We cannot but think that there Is, occa- 
sionally, more of splendour than of gra 
deur about him— more of the superficies 
than of the intellect of the art. The sub- 
jects of his pencil come refined from his 
touch, but they are not elevated. We 0 
not remember to have seen a portrait of his 
that looks the hero. ‘This may be, in pa 
the fault of the subjects, but we cannot 
entirely exonerate the artist. The om, 

howevels 


————— 
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* Till our gentry relinquish their grok 
dull portraits of their own chateaux and p : 
grounds—in other words, till they have | v 
worship the creations of genuine att, es 
idolizing their own ostentatious vanity, we on 
give them much credit for the liberality 
patronage. 
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op it is, not difficult to discover. 
weet which have stood the test of 
pe yi — the admiration of successive 
“s ' os all of them from hands practised 
“ higher departments of the art. Even 
n his representations of female beauty, we 
ar put think that something of the 
ofeminacy of the pencil mingles with the 
' grace of the form he delineates. * 
What he adds of the ideal to the native 
charm, may make it more blooming and 
yore delicate, but does not make it more 
jivine; and though we may never have 
een, in breathing nature, features of more 
polished symmetry, OF complexions of more 
transparent harmony, than on the canvas of 
sir Thomas Lawrence—we have seen living 
beauty with more of intellectual beaming— 
more of the expressive loveliness of soul. 

Some of his portraits, in the present Ex- 
hibition, are certainly as little open to such 
criticism asany he ever produced ;—and in 
them he has carried the species of excel- 
ence justly attributable to him, we might 
dmost say, beyond all former precedent. 

No. 28, “ Mrs. Peel,” is not only a 
very beautiful portrait, but a very delight- 
ful picture. And 288, “ Portrait of the 
Son of J. G. Lambton, Esq., M.-P.” is, in 
many respects, entitled to no meaner com- 
mendation. ‘There is, however, a spot of 
light ina corner of this picture, which, we 
confess, we cannot understand. It looks 
ikea peep of the moon; but the colour- 
ing, in every other part, prohibits the idea 
of moonlight. If it mean nothing but 
ifct, we should call it ‘‘ effect defective.” 
We pass by the portrait of H. R. H. the 
Princess Sophia’s velvet (57),—(undoubt- 
tly avery fine specimen of colouring). The 
* Duke of Wellington” (No. 71) is regarded 
a8 Master-piece ; and, in all the detail of the 
at, undoubtedly it is so. But in this, as 
‘u former portraits of the same personage 
ftom the same pencil, we look in vain for 
uy other indications of grandeur than: that 
of “ature, and a certain military stateliness 
Msg This may not be altogether 
rai = the antint : but we must con- 
fishing wen which, in the zeal for high 
om a - e the handle of the sabre 
..--y Very gold, and burnished it so 


highly 
thly, that when the sun is upon it, it 
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sod en nPS Some Part of this is the fault of the age, 


‘upet-refinement of the existing state of so- ° 
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in what we have seen of the works even 


of Canoy im} 
nena 4 similar objection seems to apply to the 
Make delicacy of his chisel. 
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actually dazzles the eye, and draws it 
away from the more important parts of 
the picture. Even the high reputation of 
Sir T. Lawrence cannot prevent us from 
considering this as the tinsel of the art. 

We must pass slightly over six finely- 
finished portraits by Sir W. Beechey, of hich 
(92), “ Portraits of the Lady and Daughter 
of Sir R. P. Joddrell,” and (111), “ Portrait 
of a Lady,” are distinguished by all that 
soft and exquisite grace which this artist 
has the happy tact of diffusing over the 
female figure. We do not think him quite 
so happy in expressing the strength of mas- 
culine character. And, by the way, we do 
not think it would be very difficult to throw 
more of the quick vitality of intellect into 
the features of Mr. Canning, than Sir 7’. 
Lawrence has impressed there, in No. 83. 

We are sorry to pass over Shee; and 
Howard—(whose “ Study” (76), is one of 
the best things we remember of his)—and 
several others not less worthy of critical 
notice—particularly Pickersgill, of whose 
eight pictures, three (39) “ J. S. Buck- 
ingham, esq., and Mrs. Buckingham, &c.”’ 
—(176), “ Miss L. E. Landon ;” (354), 
** Lady Susan Reeve,”’ in the partial sur- 
vey we have as yet taken of this depart- 
ment, stand marked with notes of paiticu- 
lar admiration in our catalogue. 

But we must hasten to the historical 
department, from which we did not mean 
to have been so long detained, and on 
one or two specimens of which we can now 
bestow only a rapid glance. 

The principal feature which distinguishes 
the present Exhibition over that of pre- 
ceding years, is its comparative richness in 
subjects of this description ; and if pa- 
tronage of the arts, in this liberal and en- 
lightened country, mean any thing more 
than catering for the egotism of opu- 
Jence, due encouragement will be ex- 
tended to the sons of art, to render 
this, from year to year, still more conspi- 
cuous. If it be not—let our great ones, 
henceforth, acknowledge—that personal 
vanity is their national glory; as their 
patriotism, too frequently, means nothing 
but a place or a pension. 

Some of these historical subjects are upon 
a large scale, and the figures of colossal 
dimensions, fit for the embellishment of 
lofty galleries and halls of public assembly. 
Of this description is No. 1. The Combat ; 
woman pleading for the vanquished—an ideal 
group. W. Erty. It cannot be denied, 
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that there is vigour and power, both in the 
conception and drawing of this group ; 
though we think a mind familiar with the 
poetic painting of Collins might have 
thrown more grace into the allegory (for 
such, imperfectly, it is), without diminish- 
ing its force. It is not actual nature—it 
should therefore have been poetic nature. 
What it wants in historic interest, should 
be supplied by appeal to the imaginative 
sympathies : and certainly the female figure, 
though well drawn, is not exactly that 
beau-ideal which can be regarded as repre - 
sentative of the aggregate tenderness and 
loveliness of womankind. The figure has 
all the appearance of a study from indiyi- 
dual nature, such individuality as we may 
meet with every day, without even ascend- 
ing to the highest classes of refining deli- 
cacy. The idealism consists alone in the 
magnitude—not in the graces of proportion, 
or the sublimities of expression. In the 
struggle and contortion of muscular strength, 
the artist is more happy—in his disarmed 
and vanquished figure: though the limbs 
are rather too massy—at least, for the dis- 
tance at which they are now seen: but the 
passion is not either very sublimely or very 
distinctly marked on the features of the 
infuriate victor. The colouring of the naked 
figures is good. It is the colouring of 
nature. It is neither flesh-coloured mar- 
ble, nor flowers, nor ivory, nor satin ; but, 
flesh: and in this there should be no ideal- 
ism. In _ short, though the work of an 
academician, it has the appearance rather 
of a judicious study than a masterly picture 
—ot that which must precede, rather than 
which belongs to the full accomplishment 
of the art. We must object, however, to 
the mazarine blue sky, and too much flutter 
and fritter in the little drapery there is 
about the figures. 

In No. 23—Wesra.t’s Mary Magda- 
len, Ac. at the Sepulchre of Christ, the morn 
ing after the Resurrection:—we have the 
very reverse of the preceding—the osten- 
tation of the art, without its fundamental 
principles—the fanciful instead of the ima- 
ginative—the straining of idealism, instead 
of Its simplifying and harmonizing grace ! 
Yet there is an imposing effect about the 
ieee: = which, in the estima- 
; paeng, sall offences :—_g spark- 
Img brilliancy of colour, with agreeable 
Serta 
refined affectation of ache ested 

ething more than 
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beauty—something that would have be 

really and exquisitely beautiful, if his nee 
had known where to stop ; and Which, even 
in its extravagance, does not permit ys . 
forget the visions and the real shapes of tip 
beautiful in which it originated. Nor will i 
deny to the picture under CONsideratip, 
the merit of conception in the arrangeme: 
grouping, and development of the subiee 
But even this qualified commendation mus 
be confined to the human figures ; 


* the 
tut 


angel within the tomb is, in attitude, 4 
statue ; in colouring, a phantom ; mor 
like the permeable shadow reflected \ 
certain aspects from the surface of plate- 
glass, than any thing that could presen 
itself, in substance, to the eye—whether 
inhabitant of earth or of heayen. 

In short, to compare the two pictures, 
we should say, that Etty’s reminds us of a 
traveller who is in the right path, but has 
not yet reached the goal; Westall’s, ofa 
racer of swifter foot, but who has gone 
far astray: that one is where every oie 
must be, before he gains his end—that the 
other has already gone too far to retrace 
lis steps, and has lost sight of genuine att, 
in the pursuit of mannerism. 

{ To be continued. } 
—— 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MAGNIFICENT 
IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT TO BE MADE 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF CHARING- 
CROSS, &e. 


O any person who had heretofore 
been a not merely stationary resi- 
dent of this great metropolis, but who, 
from some circumstance or other, had 
been absent from it for fifteen or twenty, 
nay, for ten or twelve years, what anew 
scene would many parts of it now eX 
hibit! Its growing extent, however 
‘apid, by spreading suburbs,—though 
of itself sufficient to excite some adm 
ration, would be so far from being the 
principal object of his wonder, that 
would almost escape his notice, 10 the 
astonishment excited by the splendid 
transformation of obscure and miserable 
neighbourhoods into spacious _* 
of palace fronts, adorned with all t . 
pomps and all the vagaries of architec: 
ture. wail 
As he walked along the new line 0 
the Regent Street, in particular, “ 
Carlton-House to Portland-place, 
would find it difficult to persuade yond 
self that the ground he was treading W “ 
the same as that on which he had be 
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equently been ee 
shridding the intricacles of — _ 
and dingy courts, where dirt an — 1- 
adness distinguished the squalid inhabi- 
ants of crazy tenements, 1n which every 
joor, nay every room, was crowded 
with its separate family. 

But into what region would he who 

netropolis in his youth, 
had left the metropo J 
andreturned to 1t in his old age, think he 
had got, ifhe found himself, on a sudden, 
ythe midst of the Regent’s Park? 

We will not, at present, extend our 
observations to the opposite extremity 
of the line; or expatiate on what has 
already been done in the neighbour- 
hood of the Haymarket, Suffolk Street 
and Place, Pall-Mall East, &c., or make, 
on this occasion, any further critical or 
political observation, than simply to 
avow an opinion, that such improve- 
nents are, in themselves, gratifying and 
commendable; that the expenditure 
they occasion is a profitable circulation, 
not a squandering consumption, of na- 
tional capital—a creation, not a waste, 
of public property ;—and that, if the 
taste of the architect, in the detail, had 
kept pace with the comprehension of 
the design and the profusion of the 
means, these improvements would, in 
every point of view, have been honour- 
able to the spirit of the age, and to the 
uational character. 

But, whatever be the improvements 
that have hitherto taken place they 
are nothing, in point of splendour and 
magnificence, in comparison with those 
that are in contemplation. On the 
Grand Street that is to be continued 
irom Blackfriars Bridge to Clerken- 
well, sweeping down, for that pur- 
pose, that nuisance (in its present situa- 
on) Fleet-Market, and those still 
creater nuisances, Field Lane, and its 
pestilent suburbs and ramifications— 
opening thus a spacious and commo- 
“ious architectural avenue across the 
Metropolis, from the great Southern to 
the great Northern road—or on the abat- 
‘vrs that are to be erected on the out- 
shirts, to remove the nuisance of slaugh- 
Oe ee from the centre of the town, 
he still greater nuisance of driving 
“‘eworried cattle through the thronged 
eres to the shambles,—we shall not 
ae They are, however, we under- 

* how actually determined upon. 
a: ae ourselves, for the pre- 
“Bios splendid improvement 
stood, not _ planned, it is under- 
auspie Only under the immediate 

pices, but on theexpress suggestion of 
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his Majesty himself, and which arc now 
upon the eve of being carried into exe- 
cution : those we mean in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing-Cross; and for 
which, thegroundis, at this time, clearing, 
Of the plan of these superb improve- 
ments we have not been able to procure 
an actual inspection; but we have had 
such information upon the subject, from 
sources which we have reason to believe 
authentic, as will enable us to convey 
to our readers a general idea of the ex- 
tent and grandeur of the project. 

The whole of the ground, from Char- 
ing-Crossand Northumberland-house on 
the north, to the extremity of the 
buildings connected with and adjacent 
to the Royal Mews on the south, and 
from the new buildings of Pall-Mall 
East, and the fine united front of the 
Union Hotel, and new College of 
Physicians, to St. Martin’s-lane, is to 
be entirely cleared ; and the eques- 
trian statue of Charles I. is to be the 
central point of view, from which the 
Open space, with its splendid array of 
architectural embellishments, is to be 
contemplated, in all its grandeur and 
proportions. The front of the fine 
church of St. Martin’s is already thrown 
almost entirely open to Pall-Mall; and 
the side of the same noble edifice is 
also to be laid open (at the expense of 
the parish) to the Strand, by the re- 
moval of the buildings by which it is at 
present obstructed. The western front 
of the church is itself to form one side, 
or rather to be the central object of one 
side of the meditated square; of which 
the Hotel and College already men- 
tioned, with the buildings of equal 
splendour that are to be continued from 
P a other side of Pall-Mall East, are to 
form the other. A noble colonnade, of the 
Corinthian order, and a magnificent 
range of buildings, already planned, are 
to form the northern line of this great 
square. Inthe centre of this extensive 
space, thus superbly bounded, facing 
the equestrian statue, is to be erect- 
ed, for the use of the Royal Aca- 
demy and its exhibitions, which are to 
be removed from their present inade- 
quate and inconvenient rooms at Somer- 
set-house, an exact copy or renovation 
of the Parthenon, curresponding in its 
dimensions and proportions, style of ar- 
chitecture, and all particulars, even to 
the ornamental frieze, and all other seulp- 
tural embellishments, with that most 
celebrated of Athenian edifices. These 
sculptural additions will give it a de- 
cided pre-eminence over that which 
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was begun by Napoleon, and has since 
been completed in Patis—in which the 
proportions and general style of archi- 
tecture have alone been copied; but 
the fine sculptural frieze, &c. not at- 
tempted. 

On a line with the front of this 
new Parthenon, on either side, in the 
space between it and the opposite 
sides of the square, already described, 
are to be erected, on emblematic pe- 
destals, statues of his late and present 
Majesty.* The imagination of the rea- 
der will easily suggest, even from this 
imperfect sketch, an accumulative range 
and expanse of architectural grandeur, 
of which modern Europe can present 
no rival example. 

But this is by no means all. The 
close courts and dirty lanes on the 
north side and eastward of St. Martin’s 
church—the harbours, at present, of 
more nuisances than one—are to be 
levelled ; and a spacious street is to be 
opened, which will not only communi- 
cate, in a more direct and eligible way, 
with the neighbourhood of the Winter 
Theatres, but will be extended to the 
British Museum :—thus facilitating the 
free communication, or forming, rather, 
a ready channel of reciprocal inter- 
course, between the grand depositories 
of Art, of Intellectual Recreation, and 
of Science. The British Museum itself 
is also to undergo an extensive and 
magnificent metamorphosis—to be en- 
larged and re-edified, and thrown open 
to the view; so that the building itself, 
with its surrounding gardens and plan- 
tations, may take rank among the archi- 
tectural embellishments of what may 
almost be called the New Metropolis, 

_ On the Pall-Mall extremity cf this 
line of magnificent improvements, alte- 
rations of equal splendour, and of a like 
liberal taste, are also to be made. The 
facade at Carlton Palace is to be taken 
down—its place supplied by an open 
palisade—the void space of the court 
to be planted with ornamental shrubs— 
the palace itself to be enlarged and ele- 
vated.—[We are among the number of 
those who hope, that, if its site is still 
to continue the place of Royal residence, 
the house will be taken entirely down, 
and a palace of suitable grandeur erected 
in its place,]—T wo suitable wings are to 
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* We hope they are not to be West- 
macoted—or, as a French virtuoso, per- 
haps, might pronounce it, Vest-me-coated |— 
jike his Grace of Bedford, &e. in Russell- 
square, Ke. Xe, . 


Inprovements in the Neighbourhood of Charing- 





Cross, (J Une |, 
be added, in Pall-Mall, to the teht on 
left of the present line of Hise ul 
but whether these are to be ideal 
the purposes of the arts, the one ris 
National Gallery of Paintings and the 
other of Statuary, is not yet determine! 
The first suggestion of his Majesty 
understand, was such; but Sir Thoma 
Lawrence, whose opinion ‘is much |.. 
tened to upon these subjects, is under. 
stood to incline decidedly to the te. 
commendation, that the galleries of Ap: 
and of Science should be united in the 
same range of buildings; and, accord. 
ingly, that the national dépots of paiit. 
ing and sculpture should be appended 
to the British Museum. 

Other parts of the improvements, iy 
the neighbourhood of Carlton House 
and St. James’s, are, it seems, more 
definitively arranged. The disposition 
ot the Park is to be essentially altered, 
The canal is to be widened fifteen feet; 
a road or mall, for the accommodation 
both of those who ride and those who 
walk for their amusement, is to be 
made, and planted on each side; anda 
handsome stone bridge is to be thrown 
across, in the place where the tasteless 
wooden bridge for some time stood, to 
facilitate the communication between 
the neighbourhoods on the opposite 
sides; and Buckingham-house (which is 
again to become a royal residence) is to 
be enlarged and re-edified, in a style ot 
grandeur correspondent with the sur- 
rounding scenery. At the same time, 
the present Mall, to the boundary o! 
the existing park-paling, is to be taken 
into the royal gardens; but, instead o! 
being enclosed, as the gardens now ate, 
with a wall, is to be fenced only with 
an open palisade: so that the gardens 
and plantations, with the palaces they 
partly enshroud, will become part 0 
the picturesque scenery thrown open for 
the visual gratification of the public. 

The same palisading system 1s also to 
be adopted with respect to Hyde Patk 
upon the intended improvements ° 
which, we shall not, at present, enlarge. 
But it will be obvious, that the range ° 
the three parks, St, James’s, the Green 
and Hyde Parks, thus united ares 
proved, will form an area of healt 
recreation and picturesque beaut) nthe 
respondent with the splendour ot i 
architectural improvements, and wer | 
to be ranked among the splendid em atv 
lishments of the metropolis of a mg * 
nation, which, in more points of e" 

4 - d as tne 
than one, may justly be regarde 


heart of Europe. 
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EPIC FRAG MENTS—No. V. 


PEACE. 
nis # Peace on Earth '» The mighty have 
proclaim d ; 
4 day of jubilee : for they have sheath'd 
Lue sword of emulation, and have clos’d 
rhe temple of their Janus—satiate 
With wladiatorial blood, on the great stage 
Of their ambition shed. 
’Tis “* Peace on Earth !” 
The husband, and the father, and the son, 
The friend, the brother, may again return 
To breathe short respite in the arms of those 
Who, in the dreams of many a tearful night, 
Had number’d them among the battle slain, 
Or view’d in captive bonds. 
’Tis “ Peace on Earth!” 
The wan-grown maiden, asthe shout she hears, 
shall feel her bloom rekindle; and, in place 
Of willow garland water’d with her tears, 
Shall gild with sunny smiles the wreath en- 
twin'd 
To braid her nuptial tresses. War has ceas’d! 
The grandsire mourns not heirless; and the 
wife 
Shall know herselfno widow ; while her babes, 
Noorphans now, climb the paternal knee, 
And, midst their joyous prattle,help to unlouse 
The badge and burden of the finish’d strife 
From his encumber’d side. Enjoy the hour 
Ofcalm, ye dearones! ‘To thy answering 
breast 
Clasp close, thou maiden, the permitted boon 
Of love’s brief blessing! and thou mother, 
strain 
The duteous stripling in the strict embrace 
Of holier rapture! Cling, ye little ones, 
To the glad-bending neck, and thrill the ear 
With those soft lispings, which the listening 
heart 
Kindle to ecstasy! Feast, while ye may, 
Inbower, orhall, or homestead, wheresoe’er) 
The sense of social sympathy! for short 
The respite that the great ones of the earth 
Accord; and scant the measure of your joy. 


J.T. 





SONG. 

I. 
Wnen sunbeams have dispell’d the gloom 

That hung on lingering night,— 
Around creation’s children bloom, 

And bask in morning’s light : 
Oh, thus, sweet maid, your looks can chase 
: From me each gloomy care ; 
‘or while one smile bedecks your face, 

I feel life’s sunshine there, 
When day decli “ 

» Gay declines, and shadows spread, 

Udy then ’tis sweet to see 
: cloudless moon her splendour shed 
.. | Stteamlet, tower and tree. 

‘ Nature’s smile I love to view 
But ending. ; 

I fee! life's suns ‘smile from you; . 

sunshine there, L.L. T. 
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ANACREONTIC GLER. 


Boy, bring me here, from Bacchus’ hoard, 
The brightest bow] that decks his board ; 
And, in it, press the richest shower 

That hangs around his viny bower. 

Then, as the balmy juice I quaff, 

Should Venus and her Cupids laugh, 

I'll catch their amorous, mirthful wiles, 
And win my fair with Love’s own smiles. 
As dews revive the fading flower, 

My soul’s refreshed by wine’s blest power : 
And, while I revel in the stream, 

Expands before good-humour's beam. 
Then bring me, boy, from Bacchus’ hoard, 
The brightest bowl that decks his board : 
And, in it, press the richest shower 

That hangs around his viny bower.—L.L.T. 





PARODY 
ON POPE'S ODE ON SOLITUDE. 


Harry the man, of wealth unbounded, 
Whose acres smile in wide expansion, 
With every luxury surrounded 
In his own mansion ; 


Whose cellars yield tokay, champaigne, 
Whose garden, each delicious fruit ; 
Whose larder, venison, turtle, game, 
His taste to suit. 


Blest! who in pleasure’s lap can find 
Hours, days and years slide soft away, 
No joy denied, no wish confin’d ; 
Happy by day! 
Happy by night! pleasure and ease 
For him their varied charms combining ; 
To Love’s soft pains, which most can please, 
Each thought resigning. 
Thus let me live :—when life is done, 
A marble tomb shall proudly say, 
How well life’s toilsome course I run, 
And smooth’d the way. J. B. 





SONNET, 
ADDRESSED TO SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS. 


Tue Muse came drooping to thy threshold, 
weak, 
And wan with sorrow. Oh! her faded look 
(Like memory’s troubles, written in a book), 
Told she had suffer’d from affliction bleak ; 
The Muse came drooping to thy threshold— 
struck 
With mental anguish, oh ! thy cheering smile, 
As the sun gilds some wintry flowing brook, 
Sooth’d her lone hours of heaviest grief awhile. 
And much I thank thee. Gratitude is like 
Some dew-hung flower, which loves itself to 


sce 

Pictur’d in some lone lake :—so this heart, 
ripe -_ 

With kindliest feelings, Phillips! turns to 
thee! 


Turns to where thou dost pass thy useful life, 
Gilding Truth’s mirror fair with bright 
Philosopiy. 
Banks of the Darent. ENokrt. 
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ON THE SUMMIT OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PYRAMID. 


‘THRon’p on the sepulchre of mighty kings, 
Whose dust, in solemn silence, sleeps below, 
Till that great day, when sublunary things 
Shall pass away, ev’n as the April bow 
Fades from the gazer’s eye, and leaves no trace 
Of its bright colours, or its former place, 


I gaze in sadness o’er the scenery wild,— 
On scatter’d groups of palms, and seas of 
sand— 
On the wide desert, and the desert’s child— 
Onruins made by Time’s destructive hand— 
On temples, towers and columns laid in dust— 
A land of crime, of tyranny and lust. 


O Egypt! Egypt! how art thou debas’d !— 
A Moslem slave upon Busiris’ throne! 
And all thy splendid monuments defac’d ! 
Long, long beneath his iron rod shall groan 
Thy hapless children :—thou hast had thy day, 
And all thy glories, now, have pass’d away. 
O! could thy princely dead rise from tlicir 
graves, 
And view, with me, the changes Time has 
wrought,— 
A land of ruins, and a race of slaves, 
Where wisdom flourish’d, and where sages 
taught :-— 
A scene of desolation—mental night !— 
How would they shrink with horror from the 
sight! 

Ancient of days! nurse of fair science—arts ! 
All that refines and elevates mankind ! 
Where are thy palaces, and where thy marts; 

Thy glorious cities, and thy men of mind ? 
For ever gone !—the very names they bore, 
The sites they occupied, are known no more, 


But why lament, since such must ever be 
The fate of human greatness, human pride ? 
Ev’n those who mourn the loudest over thee, 
Are drifting, headlong, down the rapid tide 
That sweeps, resistless, to ambition’s grave, 
All that is great and good, or wise and brave, 


Ev’n thou, proud fabric! whence I now survey 
Scenes so afflicting to the feeling heart, 
Maugre thy giant strength, must sink, the prey 
Of hoary Age, and all thy fame depart ; 
In vain thy head, aspiring, scales the sky— 
Prostrate in dust that lofty head must lie. 


The soul alone (the precious boon of heaven) 
Can fearless brave of Timeand Fate the rage. 
When to thy deep foundations thou art riven, 
Yea, Egypt! blotted from the historic page, 
She shall survive—shall ever, ever bloon:, 
In radiant youth, triumphant o’er the tomb. 


Z. 





THE PROVERB DISCUSSED. 
TnHeERr’s time for all things! it was said 
By him who Wisdom plae’d his bliss in: 
Then sure, thou coy and cruel maid, 
You must allow—a time for kissing. 
“Wise Solomon could never err— 
There’s kissing time, I'll not deny ; 
But, then, that time (excuse me, Sir ') 
Can never come when you are by.” 
Ogtuonox. 






HORACE Book II. Ode 3, 
TRANSLATED BY Lory s—_ 


— 


TO DELIvs, 
In great affairs preserve a mind 
To equanimity inclin’d, 
And moderation in prosperity, 
O Delius! fated soon to die — 
Whether at all things you repine, 
Or on the cooling grass recline, 
Beneath the shade on festal day, 
Moistening, with rich Falern, your clay, 
Where the vast pine, and poplar white, 
A pleasing shade, in love unite 
Their boughs, and where the rippling wave 
Loves the green sloping banks to lave. 
For unguents call, and wine and rose, 
Whose fragile flower so sweetly blows, 
While cares and age and fate permit, 
While the frail thread’s unsnapt as fet, 
You your bought forests, and your domes, 
And lands thro’ which red Tiber foams, 
Must leave ;—your heir will then enjoy 
Your hoarded treasures pil’d on high. 
If rich, from Inachus you trace 
Your birth, or of the lowest race 
Deriv'd beneath the cope of heaven, 
Still must you be to Orcus given. 
To the same port our course we bend; 
In the same urn our fortunes blend: 
Sooner or later comes the lot 
That sends us to the eternal boat. 





HORAC E—Book II. Ode ld. 


—— 


TO POSTHUMUS. 
Postuumvus, swiftly glide away 
The fleeting years, nor virtues stay 
Wrinkles, or fast-approaching age, 
Or Death’s ungovernable rage. 
Nor, if three hundred bulls, each day, 
At tearless Pluto’s shrine, you slay, _ 
Will he be sooth’d, whose wave restrains 
Thrice-ample Geryon, bound in chains— 
And Tityus huge,—the stream, alas. 
O’er which all men are doom’d to pass, 
Who feed on earth; or kings supreme, 
Or needy clowns who drive the team. 
In vain, we fly war’s bloody roar ; 

In vain, hoarse Adria’s craggy shore : 
In vain, we shun autumnal winds, 
Noxious to bodies aud to minds. , 
Wandering Cocytus’ mournful _— 
And Danaus’ curs’d, inhuman broot, 
And Sisyphus, the robber fell, . 
Condemn’d to lengthen’d pains 19 wo 
Must meet youreye. Your plessing 
Your house, your land, your — 
Must all be left. Cypress abhorr 4; 
Alone, of all your trees, its lord "a 
Shall follow. Thy more worthy “ 7 
Shall quaff thy wines, preserv oon 
And purer juice thy pavement stain, 
Than what luxurious pontiffs -_, 
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IT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


= 


and disappear during the follow- 
‘or fifteen days, before their re-appearance. 
sannyan aud Cassini observed this fact, 
hich now the Rev. J. B. Emmett has 
~onirmed, by a series of observations, com- 
municated to the ** Annals of Philosophy : 
al vet, almost by general Consent, inodern 
»stronomical writers have spoken of spots 
»y the sun being visible and invisible during 
‘onal periods, of thirteen days and a-half 
ach. Mr. Emmett says, that Sir William 
Herschell’s hypothesis concerning — their 
euse is quite inadmissible :—when viewed 
with a telescope of sufficient power and 
seat distinctness, their form presents many 
inexplicable phenomena. It is hoped that 
astronomers Will redouble their exertions to 
jscertain the nature and laws which regu- 
late these spots. 


The Nature and Peculiarities of Heat and 
Likt, solar and terrestrial, have been in- 
guired into, by an elaborate course of obser- 
vations and experiments, which are detailed 
inthe “ annals of Philosophy,” No. 53, by 
Mr. Baden Powell; whose memoir con- 
cludes with the following very ingenious 
suggestion, viz. “ We have become ac- 
quainted with matter in three different 
jurms, or states, solids, liquids and gases: 
jut there is nothing, in nature, to prevent 
the supposition, that there may be other 
states, in which matter is capable of existing, 
which may form an extension of this series, 
at either end, and owe their difference to 
the same cause, viz. the possessing or los- 
ing a certain quantity of latent heat. May 
uot, then, light be one of such forms of 
watter?—a term in the series, occupying 
a place beyond gazeous bodies (though not 
necessarily next to them), and owing its 
jeculiar form to the absorption of a certain 
quantity of latent heat ?” 


{ye Solar Spots appear during twelve 


days, 


cy val 


Electricity excited by the Burning of Paper 
and Alcohol. —M. Becquerel has found, as the 
result of numerous experiments, that when 
aol of paper is set on fire at one end, the 
“ame thereof becomes negatively electrified, 
und the paper positively. He also found, 
“at When Alcohol is burned in a copper 


dish . a a 
es, the latter becomes positively elec- 
rihed.— Ann. de Chim, 


_ Akerations of the Level of the Sea, as com- 
a a ~ Land.— Under this head, in 
navn rept p. 929, we endeavoured to 
». Jl Our readers against the hasty con- 
wo. of our Northern neigh- 
me ol — to draw, regarding a 
Waters of — ler rapid decrease of the 
the pres le Baltic ; and in p. 243 
oe oe — we have recorded 
mature ¢ nt facts, of a truly alarming 

® the inhabitants or occupiers of 


sea-marsh lands, on the British and Con- 
tinental shores, and on their tidal rivers. — 
It appears, however, that accounts continue 
to have their round of publication in maga- 
zines and newspapers, asserting, that the 
leyel of the Baltic Sea is at this time de- 
creasing at the rate of 4-l0ths of an inch 
annually; and that ‘* Revel, Abo, Narva, 
and a hundred other parts, will, by and bye, 
become inland towns: the Gulphs of 
Bothnia and Finland, and ultimately the 
Baltic itself, will be; changed into dry 
land!’’ The same accounts, notwithstand- 
ing, state, that the Gulph of Bothnia sinks 
more than half an inch yearly, and that 
* where the Baltic unites with the German 
Ocean, through the Cattegat, no change 
seems perceptible,” in the level of the tidal 
waters. On this we remark, that an elabo- 
rate comparison, made (by a correspondent 
of ours) in the autumn of 1820, of all the 
soundings, or depths of water, marked in the 
largest and best charts, of the entire Baltic 
Sea, and of the German or North Sea, 
shewed, that the communication between 
these two seas is by twelve different chan- 
nels, of the respective depths in their cen- 
tres which follow, beginning on the west, 
next to Jutland, viz: the first has 6 fathoms 
depth of water, the second 10 fathoms, the 
third 6 fathoms, the fourth 1 fathom, the 
fifth 93 fathoms (this last being the prin- 
cipal channel for ships passing through the 
Great-Belt; to which, on the east, a 
5 fathom bank succeeds), the sixth 1 fa- 
thom, the seventh 2 fathoms, the eighth 
3 fathoms, the ninth 3 fathoms (then, after 
passing through Copenhagen city), the 
tenth channel has 3¢ fathoms water 
(then a bank, studded with small islands), 
to the eleventh channel, 4 fathoms (in 
the passage for ships, called the sound, to 
which a 2} fathom bank succeeds), and the 
twelfth channel has 3} fathoms depth of 
water, and is next to the Swedish coast. 
Now, if the Baltic be really lowering its 
surface, as contended for above, the North 
Sea must, on the contrary, be, in a conside- 
rably greater degree, rising, in order to 
maintain the surface of the current, through 
these twelve channels (the deepest of them 
only ten fathoms in depth), at an unvarying 
height, as the accounts, above alluded to, 
state. But, let us ask, is there any such 
unvarying current into the Baltic? and 
does the velocity of this current sensibly 
increase? both of which must happen if 
the Baltic be really decreasing in height, 
and the North Sea stationary; and more 
so still, if the latter sea sensibly increases 
in height, as we maintain to be the fact: 
and we strongly incline to the belief, that 
sufficiently careful inquiries into past events, 
and the recording of future observations, 
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will shew, that the water in the Cattegat is, 
in our days, slowly increasing in height, 
and the Baltic may, ina still slower degree, 
be increasing its height also, for any thing 
satisfactory which has yet been advanced 
to the contrary. The subject is an interest- 
ing one, and we invite the communication 
of well-attested facts, or good observations, 
which bear upon it. 


That the Salmon may be naturalized as a 
Fresh-water Fish, has been inferred by Mr. 
N. Mill, who, at the period when the fry of 
the salmon were retreating to the sea, 
caught a good many of them, which mea- 
sured about four inches in length, and put 
them immediately into a fish-pond, about 
thirty yards square, and three to four feet 
deep, with a clay bottom, supplied by a 
stream of water; and about twelve months 
afterwards he found there young salmon 
eight inches long, and apparently healthy, 
though lean: indicating, that in more 
ample waters, where they may range at 
large, and procure that food and situation 
most congenial to their habits, they would 
attain their natural size. 


The Destruction of Insects prejudicial to 
gardens, has been accomplished, by freely 
using the following mixture as a wash for 
the stems and branches of plants, in open 
weather, in January or February, viz. 
Tobacco leaves cut small, are infused in 
hot water, but not boiled, which would 
dissipate the essential oil; in the infusion 
gum arabic is dissolved, and the flour of 
sulphur intimately mixed therein. This 
has also been found a valuable pickle for 
seed wheat. 


An Hydrometer for examining the Urine of 
diabetic and other patients, the stem of 
which is divided, so as to indicate the 
known stages and degrees of disease, has 
been contrived by Dr. W. Prout, and 
described and engraved in the “ Annals of 
Philosophy,” No. 53, the use of which in- 
strument, cannot fail to be useful in the 
medical profession. 


Voluntary Breathing may be made to 
quicken the Pulse, and increase Animal 
Heat.— According to the experience of a 
writer in the “ American Journal of Sci- 
ence,’’ in cases where the lungs become 
unusually torpid, and the breathing feeble 
and languid, through deep thought, or 
through mental vacuity, or other cause 
not connected with disease; if the respi- 
ration be designedly increased both in 
frequency and degree, a quicker circulation 
of the blood, and an increased activity of 
the animal spirits, will immediately follow. 
The writer hereof has long known and 
practised this mode of speedily acquiring 
warmth, on getting into a cold bed: in 
Which he has no sooner been covered up 
than twelve or fifteen deep and quick in- 
spirations of the atmospheric air, not too 
quickly again expelled each time from the 


Sptrtt of Philosophical Discovery. 







roa [June f, 
lungs, has Induced @ slow and Natur 
warmth, incomparably more pleasant a3 
wholesome than any heat from a ie 
pan can impart. In bad Weather, or "J 
other circumstances have not admitted 
taking brisk exercise abroad, often-renen 
ed and deep inspirations, and letting re 
air remain its full time in the lungs, while 
pacing, in quick time, the passage of jj 
house, has often appeared to the Writer to 
convey every benefit of a walk abroa) 
then either impracticable, or which would 
have consumed valuable time—that we. 
cious thing, of which intelligent and think. 
ing men have the most need to be ecoyo. 
mic. Has not the power of the will, to, 
certain extent, over the muscular getioy 
of the lungs, been too much overlocked 
amongst curative means? Might not 
purposely-subdued breathing, in the early 
stages of fever, materially contribute t) 
arrest the progress of the disease ? 


The Temperature of the Carcases of newly. 
killed Animals was, on sixteen different oc- 
casions, noticed by Captain Lyon, during 
the severity of the Arctic winter of 182]-2. 
the greatest heat observed, that of a fox, 
was 106° of Fahrenheit, when the su 
rounding air was —14° ; and the least heat 
98°, of a fox also, when the air was —1(°: 
the mean of the whole, viz. fourteen Arctic 
foxes, a white hare, and a wolf, giving |(i2 
as the heat there of a carcase immediately 
after death ; and —19}°, or 415° below 
freezing, the mean heat of the surrounding 
air when the experiments were made— 
Parry’s 2d Voyage, \st Edit. p. 15%. 


The Alomic Theory, according to the 
peculiar views of definite proportions el 
tertained by the celebrated Swedish che- 
mist Md. Berzelius, and, in particular, the 
notation by which he forms a symbol for 
denoting each compound substance, having 
hitherto been but little known in this 
country; Mr. J. G. Children has pe'- 
formed a useful service to chemical of 
mineralogical science, by inserting @ _ 
explanatory memoir on the subject, Mm -\0- 
51 to 54 0f the “ Annals of Philosophy. 


The Colouring Matter extracted from = 
Cabbage-leaves may be preserved, as 4 vi 
mical test, for years; if the leaves coe 
gested in warm alcohol, the latter dist 
off from the solution, and watery ~~ 
tion continued in a gentle heat, until ee 
extract be reduced to a syrup. ete 
be preserved in well-stopped oe 
years; and, when wanted, this syrup 128- 
be diluted with water to the proper “ lu 
sity of colour. From the alcoholic 0 
tion-test, papers may also be prepare’ 


Silliman’s Jour. 
‘Yi... 
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* In very cold weather, if t 
drawn from the air of the bed-room, an 
tions of warm air from the lungs are mad 
the bed-clothes, the acquirement of a com 
warmth is the sooner effected. 
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5, 
i nalysis of Gvcous Mist ures, ~—_ as 

wr in the distillation of gas from ccal, or 
- the purposes of illumination, is 
ad va be considerably improved, by em- 
n » platinum as a se tt ” wae done 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, several years ago, 
- the state of fine wire, and more recently 
“ M. Deebereiner In a spongy state ; - 
has been shewn by Dr. Henry in the 
«Philosophical Transactions : but who re- 
serves for a future communication the 
most interesting of the illustrations of the 
nature of the gazes, from coal and oil, to 
which these improved modes of analysis 
have led him. 

Silicum, or the supposed metal of silex, 
or finty earth, has, by a process which 
\. Berzelius deseribes in the Annales de 
Chimiz,” been obtained in its separate state, 
and proves to be of a dark nut-brown 
colour, without the least metallic lustre. 
When rubbed on bright steel, its friction is 
considerable, but it does not afford a glis- 
ening streak ; it is incombustible in at- 
mospheric air; and in oxygen, it under- 
coes no change from the flame of the blow- 
pipe, and appears to belong to the class of 
the most infusible bodies: this, and its 
want of power to conduct electricity, ex- 
clude it from the class of metals, and bring 
silicum near to boron and carbon, and per- 
laps it may hereafter bear the name of sili- 
con. Silica appears composed of 48°4 
silicum, and 51°6 oxygen. 


Ulmin, or the peculiar gum of the black 
elm-tree, has lately been ascertained, by 
M. Debereiner, to be easily derivable from 
gilie acid; and to be composed of an 
atom of oxide of carbon (=12 carbon-+8 
oxygen) and an atom of water (=1 hy- 
drogen +8 oxygen). 


Titanium Metal, a Component of Mica.— 
M. Peschier, of Geneva, first discovered, 
and M. Vauquelin has lately confirmed the 
observation, that all the known varieties of 
mca contain titanium, although in very 
minute proportions ; always less than one 
per cent. 


The uniform Elasticity of Steel in all dif- 


Jcrent states of hardness, has been established 


oy a Series of experiments, by Mr. T. Tred- 
told, which are described in the last part 
ol the “ Philosophical T'ransactions ;” and, 
" conclusion, he offers an explanation of 
the phenomena of hardening steel, as fol- 
Ws, ve. by the high temperature which 
“given to the metal previous to hardening, 
its Whole bulk is increased ; and, in plung- 
ig the same into cold water, the latter 
vacts heat from the superficial parts of 
- Steel more rapidly than the internal 
et anert their heat: and so, very 
a ; ) alter the cooling commences, the 
—— ‘tust of the steel has contracted 
maa im In that state, whilst the in- 
ther “m remain expanded ; but, shortly 

~ enlace parts lose their heat, 

STHLY Mac. No. 410, 
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and wouldalso contract, but are prevented by 
the external crust : and thus these internal 
parts of the hardened steel remain in a 
state of tension, which, experimentally, is 
known considerably to lessen the cohesive 
force or strength of hardened, as com- 
pared with soft steel: and thus, observes 
Mr. T., we are led to expect, that any 
other metal might be hardened, if we could 
find the means of abstracting heat with 
greater velocity than its conducting power. 

Fusible Alloys of Metals produce Cold in 
Liquefying.—M. Deeberciner has discover- 
ed, that if 118 grains of filings of tin, 207 


grains of filings of lead, and 284 grains of 


pulverized bismuth (which are the proper 
constituents of a fusibie metal) be incor- 
porated, in a dish of calendered paper, with 
1,616 grains of mercury, the temperature 
instantly sinks, in a mean state of the air, 
from 65° to 14° of Fahrenheit; and, from 
various circumstances, M. D. infers that, if 
the experiment were made somewhat un- 
der 52°, the temperature would descend 
so low as the freezing-peint of mercury. 

Using a more complicated mixture, viz. 
lead 412, combined with 404 of mer- 
cury: this, again, mixed with 284 of bis- 
muth, previously combined with 404 of 
mercury ; and then adding $08 grains more 
of mercury, this fusible mixture fell no less 
than 51°, viz. from 68° to 17°.—Schweiz- 
ger’s Journ. , 

The Face of a Sieeple Clock, illumined by 
Gas, may be rendered equally readable by 
the inhabitants, in the night as in the day : 
this has now, for some years, been exem- 
plified at the Tron Church, in the city of 
Glasgow. A gas-lantern, whose exterior 
(except on the side next the steeple, where 
it is glazed) tastefully represents the bird 
called the phenix, is supported at several 
feet distant from, and level with the upper 
part of the clock-face, by two supports 
acting braceways to each other, and stea- 
died, laterally, by two chains proceeding 
from the corners of the steeple: the main 
of these supports is the gas-pipe, which 
supplies the lantern, and the other is also a 
gas-pipe used for lighting the lantern. It 
effects this by means of numerous equi- 
distant small holes, or narrow cross slits in 
its side, and is called the flash-pipe. At 
sun-set, when the lantern is to be lighted, 
the lamp-lighter, by means of tlicir cocks 
fixed within his reach in the street, turns 
the gas into both these pipes, and, after 
waiting a proper time for the gas to ascend 
to the lantern, he applies his flambeau to 
the jet of gas issuing from the lowest of 
the holes in the flash-pipe, the flame from 
which instantly communicates to the jet 
next above it, and soon, until in a few mo- 
ments this chain of flame enters the lantern, 
and lights the burner of the main pipe; 
which being pereeived by the illumination 
on the elock-face, the flash-cock is then 
turned off, and no further attendance ts 
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needed until about sun-rise, when the 
other cock is shut off, and this clock tan- 
tern extinguished, in its turn, with those i 
the adjacent street. The lantern ts cu- 
riously glazed, convexly, m five panes ; and 
a number of plane mirrors are, concavely, 
fixed behind the burner, to act as a reflector 
in throwing the light principally on the 
clock-face. In the supporting gas-pipes, 
above-mentioned, there are air-tight hinges, 
which admit the lantern being moved by 
help of the chains, and brought within reach 
of the person at a window of the steeple, 
who daily cleans the mirror and glass front 
of the lantern. 


Acceleration of Water-wheels. —‘‘ This fact 
(is it fully substantiated ? ) is well known to 
most persons who have been connected 
with mills. The workmen attribute it to 
the moon—probably from its supposed in- 
fluence upon the tides. But itis, perhaps, 
owing to the pressure of the atmosphere 
during the night—the earth and cireum- 
ambient air being rarified during the day ; 
the colder air above, upon the goimg down 
of the sun, condenses, and passes towards 
the earth. The assertion should, there- 
fore, have been made with a little modifi- 
cation—not that every night a mill (water- 
wheel) goes faster than during the day; 
but upon such nights, and during such 
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[June } 
weather, as to produce additional : 
spheric pr :sure.” Another Whe 
= I live in the vicinity of mumerons 
mills, and it is, here, the univers) \- 
that these mills move faster in the night a 
in the day, and that more work May i 
effected, in a given time, during the ine 
period.’” More than a year since, =e 
Jed to perform some experiments, the x 
sult of which is, that they do not move mo, 
rapidly in the night than in the day — 
Prof. Silliman’s American Journal of on 
and Sciences. : 


Expansion of Ice.—That ice expands from 
the centre of the pond, or vessel, towanjs 
the edge is evident ; for when water freezes 
im an earthen, or even metal, vessel, the 
expansion, from the middle to the sides, js 
so strong as to break it, if due care be not 
taken. When an egg is frozen it will 
burst; and sometimes, also, trees haye 
split from the same cause. The precise 
nature of the change produced on air by 
excess of heat, is not, perhaps, thoroughly 
understood ; but it is supposed, that a par- 
tial combustion of animal and vegetable 
matter takes place: it, however, produces 
a very sensible effect on any person r- 
maining a considerable time in air that hes 
undergone this change. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 
PRIL 14.—The reading of “ A Mo- 
nograph on Egyptian Mummies, with 

Observations on the Art of Embalming 

among the Ancient Egyptians,” was com- 

menced by A. B. Granville, M.p., F.R.s. 5 

and on the 2Ist and 28th the paper was 

continued and concluded. 
LINN.ZAN SOCIETY. 

On the 5th of April, a valuable present 
of stuffed birds and fishes was received 
from Captain King, collected by him in 
his late expedition to explore the North- 
west Coast of New Holland; a farther 
portion of Dr. Hamilton’s “ Commentary 
on the Hortus Malabaricus,” was also read ; 
and on the 19th, a continuation of the Rey. 
Messrs. Sheppard and Whittear’s paper on 
** Norfolk and Suffolk Birds,” was read. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

On the 18th of March, the paper en- 
titled “ Observations on the Beds of Cla A 
Sand, and Gravel, belonging to the Red 
Marl Formation of the Midland Counties, 
and on the Rocks from which they are de- 
rived,” by the Rey. J. Yates, M.G.s., was 
concluded. Mr. Yates enters into some 
description of the rocks which are found in 
séu on the confines of Wales and Shrop- 
shire, m order to shew that from the disin- 
tegration of these rocks, the clay, sand 
and gravel of the red marl formation have, 
lor the most part, been derived. He pre 








proceeds to shew how the strata, belong- 
ing to the older formations which he ls 
described, may be viewed in connexion 
with the general physical structure of Eng- 
land ; and then points out from what vi- 
rious sources the beds of sand, clay, and 
gravel of the red marl formation, as we! 
as the superficial debris which is strewed 
over the midland districts of England, may 
have originated. He concludes with some 
remarks on the excavation of vallies, an 
on some opinions on that sulject, “ 
generally received among English geo! 
gist, from which he is inclined to differ. | 
April 15th.—A paper was read, ¢ 
titled, “On a new species of Gyrogonit 
from the lower Fresh-water Formate & 
Whitecliff Bay, in the Isle of Wight, w! 
some Account of the Strata im ~~" 
occurs,” by Charles Lyell, Esq:; oe : ie 
This species of gyrogonite 1s descr! he 
very distinct from the three species ea 
in France. The spiral valves es 
rings, each of which is ornamented Wr 
row of tubercles; wherefore he has ¢ [ 
the name of chara tuberculala. An ae 
is given of the strata of the lower “ 
water formation at Whitecliff “yo 
Which this gyrogonite occurs ey M 
dantly; they consist of beds 0 . eal? 
limestone, alternating with hitisl “the 
reous marls, and, in most ol them, 


Pare -water U! 
casts or shells of various fresh-W valve: 
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common. Gyrogonites appear 
been noticed before in the 
ita on the east side of the 

: “oht, An extract of a letter was 
aed WE pc eenns Wen Eh 
ead from J eT. Van Rausse aer, Esq., n 
- Discovery of the Skeleton of a Mas- 
nearly perfect, at New York ;”” and 
iene s Tertiary Formation in, New Jer- 
ot the ertiary : ‘ 

A paper was read, entitled, An 
secount of a Fossil Crocodile recently 
‘iseovered in the Alum Shale, near Whit- 
by.” by the Rey. G. Young. The osteo- 
‘e y of this fossil animal, which has been 
jeposited in the museum at Whitby, Is 
jeseribed, and a drawing of it accompanies 
he communication; its length exceeds 
jourteen feet, and when perfect must have 
reached eighteen feet. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 5th. —His Majesty the King of 
France, and His Imperial Highness the 
Archduke John of Austria, were elected 
Vellows of the Society. ‘The silver medal 
was presented to John Dickson, Esq., of 
tio Janeiro, corresponding member of the 
Society, for the services he had rendered to 
it by the transmission of plants, and by the 
assistance afforded to its collectors, &e. A 
waper Was then read “ Onthe Result of 
Experiments with Lime, used in improy- 
ing the Fruit-tree Borders of an old Gar- 
den,” by Mr. W. Balfour, corresponding 
member of the society. 19th, His Royal 
Highness Frederick William, Crown Prince 
of Prussia, was elected a Fellow of the 
Society; and Raimond Louis Desfon- 
taines, M.., Professor of Botany in the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris, was 
elected a foreign member. A paper was 
thenread, “ On the Cultivation of the Pine- 
apple,” by Mr. W. Greenshields, c.M.H 5, 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 

April 8th.— A paper was read “ On the 
Results of Computations on Astronomical 
(servations made at Paramatta, in New 
South Wales, under the direction of Sir 
!. Brisbane, K.c.b.; and the application 
tiereof to investigating the exactness of 
Observations made in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere,” by the Rey. J. Brinkley, p.p. 
‘ts Xe, Anxious to throw new light 
ou the subject of the discordance between 
the north polar distances of the principal 
ixed stars, as determined by Continental 
oe jrnaonomers, Dr. Brinkley 
Eastin ' . Brisbane, to request his 
wns | a ae some observations at 
annem: on aseries of three months 
S24, the ~ rom _ Nov. 1823 to Feb. 
onmuiieiten ta ieee 7 OT PEE 
The aL 2" a paper, are founded. 
“On Refract of Mr. Atkinson’s paper 
communicat; lon, _ Was also resumed. A 
eaufoy cor wes read from Colonel 
tions of pooer a series of “ Observa- 
ath, ar’ : she Satellites, at Bushey- 
IS16 and | a, tanmore, between April 
har Eclipecs. 3 and of Solar and Lu- 

ses, and Occultations of Stars 


, 
sey. 
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by the Moon.”” The eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites are so recorded as to shew the 
mean time at Bushey, at Greenwich, and 
as exhihited in the Nautical Almanack. 
The discrepancies between the results of 
observation and the Nautica] Almanack, are 
in some cases very considerable. 

SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON 

DISCIPLINE, &c, 

The. committee, at an anniversary meeting, 
held at the Freemason’s-hall, on the 28th 
of May 1824, at which the Right Hon. 
Earl Grosvenor presided, presented their 
sixth eloquent and interesting report, which 
has recently been published. Considerable 
attention has been «ecorded to the con- 
sideration of the use of the Tread-mill, and 
also of the advantageous formation of In- 
fant-schools, inasmuch as the morals and 
habits of the lower classes materially de- 
pend thereon. A copious Appendix is 
added, containing much foreign and do- 
mestic detail. 

ee -- 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES, 
FRANCE, 

Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris— 
The Academy met on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 
and 28th of February. At the first meeting, 
M. Oliévier transmitted from Stockholm 
some theorems on cog-wheels; and M. 
Majendie stated, that a man in whom the 
anterior part of the brain and the olfactory 
nerve had been altered or destroyed, still 
retained the sense of smell; in confirma- 
tion of his opinion, that this nerve, called 
olfactory, is not the nerve of smell. At 
the second meeting, M. Bailly communi- 
cated several results of an investigation for 
the purpose of determining whether the 
births of males and females indicate any 
coincidence with physical causes that can 
be appreciated by our means of observa- 
tion ; and announced a detailed memoir on 
the subject. M. Cauchy communicated a 
note on the * Calculus of Remainders, and 
on the Definite Integrals.”” At the third 
meeting, M. Dumeril presented, in the 
name of the author, “ Some Prophylactic 
and Curative Views on the Yellow Fever,” 
extracted from a memoir, by M. Fourreau 
de Beaunegand, on the Physical and Medi- 
cal Topography of Florence. M. Latreille 
reported, verbally, relative to a memoir, by 
M. Loiseleur Deslonchamps, “ On the 
Means of obtaining several Crops of Silk 
in a Year.””’ MM. Desfontaines and Mir- 
bel] made a favourable report on a me- 
moir, by M. Lamouroux, relative to “ The 
Geography of Hydrophytes:”” as did MM. 
Brongniant and Beaudant, on M. Baste- 
rot’s memoir respecting ‘* The Tertiary 
Basin of the South of Franee.”’ At the 
fourth meeting, M. Opoix, inventor of a 
method of preserving butter fresh, pre- 
sented a sealed vessel, containing butter 
six months old; the examination of it was 


referred to M. Deyeux. M. J. Lowry 
3L2 presented 
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presented a memoir respecting “ A Pro- 
gressive Projection of the Northern and 
Southern Hemispheres, with three Maps 
on this principle.’ A memoir was also 
presented, entitled, *‘ Perspective Geome- 
try, or anew Method of representing Ob- 
jects,” by an engineer of bridges and cause- 
M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire read a 
‘* Memoir on the Natural Afhnities of the 
Fossil Crocodile of Caen, and on the For- 
mation of a new Genus, under the name of 
‘Teleosaurus.”” M. Civiale read a “ Sum- 
mary of Observations on the Lithontriptor, 
or anew mode of destroying Stones in the 
Bladder.”” M. Cauchy read an “ Ana- 
lytical Memoir on Definite Integrals taken 
between Imaginary Limits.” M. Mare 
Antoine Parseval presented a memoir of 
** General Theorems on Analytical Fune- 
tions.” 

Sucicty in Favour of the Greeks —The 
Greek loan, at Paris, could not be ratified 
by the Greek Commissioners. The Society 
regret, that, hitherto, only the interest with 
which the cause of liberty and indepen- 
dence inspires every friend of humanity had 
been manifested. The object of the Society 
is already known, and a voluntary subserip- 
tion in favour of this great cause was pro- 
posed—this subscription being independent 
of the previous contribution on joining the 
Society. 

ITALY. 

The Academy of Georgofiglia at Florence 
held its amnual grand meeting, the Marquis 
Gazzoni Venturi, President.— After hear- 
ing the report of the committee, referring 
to five ploughs presented for the prize, and 
one of the competitors having given full 
satistaction, they divided the sum between 
the Marquis Ridolfi, and Gennai, the 
agriculturist. A prize was then proposed 
to him who should best resolve the fol- 
lowing problem ;—** By what means could 
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the possessors of the } Une 

SSCS 0 e ¢ : 
the eultivation and mee my IMprore 
of their country?” Memoirs ts ‘tens 
sented before next July. O be i, 
Institute of Fine Arts at Naple 
Antoine Niccolini, Director of this I 
tution, endeavouring to avert alj * . 
ment to the progress of the arts . 
dertaken to cause accounts of the .. 
remarkable ancient monuments of “sr 
to be published. This publication is ae 
in books, each of which will comprise . 
plates, and about fifty pages of tex. te 
an account of the trenchings Which hay 
been executed at Pompeii, will be added 
and the famous statue of Aristides, anj th 
beautiful vase made by Salpion of Athens 
Thus it is intended to introduce ajj the 
singular ruins of these two ancient citie 
This work must excite the Curiosity d 
amateurs of this kind of study, and may 
serve to show the progressive improve. 
ment of arts and literature in Naples, 
where they have appeared to be sta 
tionary. 


X, 
Inst, 


SWITZERLAND. 
Metz, 8th Jan.—Séance Générale de | 
Société d’ Encouragement des Arts et Meétiers, 
parmi les Israclites—held under the presi- 
dency of M. QOulif, a man who has conti- 
buted to the establishment of all those 
useful institutions of which the Israelites 
in this country feel the happy effects. The 
members of the Consistory, and of the 
Committee of Cantons, and a considerable 
number of spectators of different religions, 
and of different classes of society, were 
present. The walls were decorated with 
the drawings executed by the pupils of the 
institution. The president urged the dili- 
gent pursuit of agriculture, and of different 
trades ;—severa] propositions were made, 
and many discourses were pronounced. 








PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
INVENTIONS. 


er 


To Witniam Whrearsroxr, of Jermyn- 
strecl, Middlesex, for his Invention of a 
Method of improving and augmenting the 
Tones of Piano-fortes, Organs, Euphonous, 
and other Musical Instruments—29th July 
IS24. 

PENILE principle of this invention consists 

_ in the placing of drums or vibrating 
surfaces near to where musical sounds are 
produced, so that the latter may be reverbe- 
rated from the former, with increased in- 
tensity, and improved quality of tone. 

he patentee directs frames of wood to 

be prepared, and fitted to the inside of 

strinved instruments, as } 


_ | *. aS hear to their sound- 

ng OATES aS Possible ; and these frames 
) - COVEeTedUd Wi } ho ithvesty : 

to be e wita tightly-stretehed paper, 

parchment, vellum, or 


+! ‘. 
chm omer membranous 
and vVvivratir 1} 


teriahs, for producing the 


naan 












dimensions ¥ 
and construction of its drums must 
ried. T2 







drum; in order that the vibrations of the 
sounds, on touching the keys of the instru: 
ment, may forcibly strike on the drum, 
which, in such case, will augment the 
strength of the tone, and also improve the 
melody and harmony produced, by a suc: 


cession of a simultaneous combination ol 


the sounds thus reverberated and assistet: 

In organs, or other instruments = 
pipes, the drums should be placed = 
the case; and, in order to permit the “dl 
proved sounds to pass, with facility, t - 
cars of the auditors, the cases of these - 
tent instruments are pierced with = 
enlarging outwards, in a trumperm 
shape. According to the character ane 
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More . a Hat, of Basford, eran z 
dir ” Improved Steam-engine.—8th April 
» nn title of this patent very’ ~ 
~\i and insuthciently accords Ww ith oe r ony “4 
Insti, cation 5 which, im reality; is no md an 
Ded. aproved steam-engine, or ned ideas 
un. vine at all, according to the receivec 


of the term; but the invention 


Most meaning , 

sin MAE hich, by the bye, is Nag sen 8e 
0 be R. Stein, on 20th Feb. 1821, having taken 
r ay exactly similar patent), consists in a 
au ethod of supplying a high-pressure, Or 
have won-condensing engine, with the compound 


ede aces and vapours generated by burning 
f hich a jet of steam is thrown, 


the fuel, on tO W : : 
els, ., onder to its being decomposed into its 
the component gases—and therefore no longer 
ties, vam; and an engine so supplied must 
r of properly be described as a high-pr essure 
may cas or vapour-engine, tO distinguish it from 
Vee the condensing gas-engine of Mr. S. Brown, 
es, jeseribed in our last volume, p. 165. 
tae The apparatus described by Mr. Hall, 
of which an engraving may be seen in the 
“ Repertory,” No, 276, consists in a close- 
> Ie shutting strong iron furnace, in the lower 
crt, part of which fuel is to burned, supplied on 
Psi une side by atmospheric air, forced into the 
tlle furnace by a large air-pump or blowing- 
Ose cylinder, worked by the engine; and on 
tes the other side, by a jet of steam issuing 
he from the top of a boiler, surrounding the 
he jurnace, and supplied, from time to time, 
ble to the proper level, by water forced into this 
is, loiler by a pump, worked also by the en- 
Te rine: and the mixture of gases and vapours, 
th tus generated, under pressure, in a close 
he funace, are to pass into a strong ‘* air- 
li tight vapour reservoir,” furnished with a 
nt salety valve; from whence, either whilst 
e, till expanded by the heat such vapours 


lave acquired in the furnace, or after they 

we cooled down to the temperature of the 

wrand surrounding bodies, this compressed 

vapour may be let out to propel the piston 

‘ia pressure-engine, with that exeess of 

‘ypansive foree which the vapour pos- 

esses, at the time, over the pressure or 

‘xpansive force of the atmosphere. | 

é The manner in which the patentee pro- 

, ses tO supply fuel to his furnace, at in- 

, tervals, and, when necessary, to extract the 

“ders and refuse of the combustion, is 

rough the openings of large stop-cocks or 

| pers ding valves, in the top and bottom 

“ils Turnace ; two or more of these fur. 

| a with all their apparatus, being pro- 

“.) SO that one may work the engine, 

“st another is being supplied with fresh 

_ be ‘It being evident, although the 

son conveniently passes it over, 

Rh fst starting the engine, manual 

.).. Some other temporary power, 

US used to blow the furnace, until 

lea unding it boils, in order to 

) te Operations, 
tne © Obs 


i« wry 


{ lf Se.8] 


a an 
‘vations supplied to the 


‘7, 
ru r : “s y . 
vy the patentee says, “* I some- 
* 
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times mix oxides of metals, as manganese, 
lead, &e., or other ‘substances containing 
oxygen, with the fuel, to promote the com- 
bustion thereof (a notable discovery!) for 
the decomposition of the steam ; con- 
fusedly adding, “ that the liberated oxygen 
will add to the bulk of vapour, and assist 
in producing motive power.”’ And almost 
laughable it is, speaking of the complicated, 
cumbrous, dangerous, and, probably, im- 
practicable apparatus, above briefly de- 
scribed, that the patentee concludes thus, viz. 
“* I have no doubt my invention will prove 
of the highest importance to steam-naviga- 
tion, rail-ways; and in all cases where luco- 
motive or other power is required !”” 

Truly, rail-way gulls have large swal- 
lows, but no gas locomotive-engines have 
yet been able to go down with them. 





To James Coox, of Birmingham, Warwick- 
shire, for certain Improvements in the 

Method of making and constructing Locks 

Jor Guns, Pistols, and other Fire-Arms.— 

20th May 1824. 

THE principle of this invention consists 
in using a helical spring, to project the 
hammer of a gun-lock forwards in a straight 
line, against the flint or the detonating 
substance ; so that the whole may be 
included in a tube, and occupy the head 
of an apparent walking-stick, to be formed 
by the gun-barrel. The gun-barrel to which 
the patentee usually adopts his new lock 
is made of the best twisted stub iron, the 
muzzle being stopped, when not in use, by 
a plug ferrule: at the other end, a patent 
breech has the touch-hole in the centre of 
the end; and herein the small roll of deto- 
nating powder is placed, opposite to the 
hammer, moving like a loosely-fitted pis- 
ton, in a tube screwed on to the breech of 
the gun; the upper end of which tube ts 
surmounted by a buck’s-horn walking-stick 
crook or top. The latter is not screwed 
or immoveably fixed on the tube, but joined 
thereon, by a hinge on the top of the tube, 
opposite to the crook, and has a circular 
plate of metal fixed on its under side, which 
acts like a flat cover to the top of the tube, 
when the horn top is shut down, in its 
usual position. 

The hammer already mentioned has a 
square handle, which, like a piston-rod, 
slides through a square aperture in a cylin- 
drical piece of metal, fixed in the middle of 
the tube’s length, which serves to steady 
the straight-forward motion of the Laimmer 
to and from the touch-hole. To the upper 
end of the hammer’s handle is jointed a 
bridle or short rod, which goes and slides 
freely, through a hole in the centre of the 
cover, to the top of the tube, which has al- 
ready been mentioned, and is attached there- 
to by a button or nut on the end of the rod. 
Around the handle ef the hammer, below 
the fixed cylindrical piece through which it 
slides, a helical or worm-spring is slipped, 
just of the proper length to press with the 
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requisite foree against the hammer-head, 
and against the fixed piece of metal. In 
the side of the hammer’s handle, above the 
fixed piece, a notch is filed, into which the 
sear or inner arm of the trigger falls, and 
holds the spring in a compressed state, after 
the gun has been cocked. ‘The barrel is 
charged with powder and shot in the usual 
way, and the priming is effected by un- 
screwing the tube from the breech; which 
being effected, the cocking is performed by 
lifting or turning up the horn top on its 
hinge ; and this, by means of the bridle 
and its button, draws up the hammer-han- 
dle in the tube, compressing the spring, at 
the same time until the sear of the trigger 
falis into the notch, and so retains the ham- 
mer as above-mentioned, when the horn 
top is shut down to its usual position: the 
bridle-rod and its button, at this time, 
pushing up, into a cavity formed for their 
reception in the horn-head. 

For discharging this gun, when raised to 
the shoulder, and aim is taken along the 
side of the barrel, the trigger is pulled, by 
which the sear is drawn from the notch, 
and the hammer slides forwards, and strik- 
ing the detonating priming, or else the 
flint, the charge is fired,—the patentee 
asserts, with only half the charge of powder 
necessary in common guns, owing to the 
powder being here fixed in its centre; and 
they will kill as far off as any guns that are 
made. ‘To accommodate those sportsmen 
who may prefer a butt to these patent guns, 
such are prepared, to be carried in the 
pocket, and screwed on in the place of the 
horn top. Gentlemen farmers may walk 
with these guns, secure from injury by wet 
or common accidents, the patentee re- 
marks, “* without the formidable appear- 
ance of carrying a gun ;’’—so also, we add, 
may the poacher, the foot-pad, and the 
house-breaker, should these guns come 
into common use, as, from their great sim- 
plicity of construction, perhaps they may. 





A List or rur Parents which, having been 
granted in June 1811, will exrire in the 
present Month, viz. 

For machines for combing and dressing 
wool and flar, and preparing them for spin- 
ning ; for an improved breaking-frame, and a 
fire or steam-heated stove for the combs: to 
Grorce Gitrin, of Sheftield, Yorkshire. — 
Dated 11th June 1811. 

For an improved mode of manu acturing 
gun-skelps :; to WittiaM Piper, of Woolver- 
ley, Worcestershire, —11th June. 

For machinery for glazing, burnishing, 
gravung or making impressions on the surfaces 
of prece-goods, or other flexible articles: to 
Josern ‘Tarrs, of Bermondsey New-road ; 
Bryan Donkin, of Bermondsey; and Wix- 
1AM Dixon, of Bermondsey, Surrey.— 
Lith June. " ° 

Vor a new method of manufacturing pot- 
tery ware: to Ricuarp Waters, of Tore- 
street, Lambeth, Surrey.—14th June. 


Lists of Expiring and New Patents. 








Jun 
For a combination of wheels to . ‘ 
increase the velocity and diminish the Px 
of machines: to Timorny Sumpeaeom 
Strand, Westminster.—1 5th J une _ 

For an improved machine for soning 
ting and planing wood: to Cuaurts Hi. 
MOND, of Milk-street, London —2ith J i 

For a method of combining and onto 
together metals or woods, by invisible join 
to Tuomas Arwoop and Beysayiy C, 
of Birmingham.—27th June. ° 
4 List or New Parents, granted ji: 

March and April, 1825, ' 


March 22,—For an improved bath: t¢ 
Rozert Hicks, of Conduit-street,—g, 
months to enrol specification, 

23.—For a new tracing apparatus fy 
drawing from nature; to Francis Roya 
of Croydon, Surrey.—Two months, 

25.—For an improvement in the method» 
lighting by gas: to Ricuarn Wirry, of 
Kingston-upon-Hull.—Six months, 

25.—Vor ditto in looms for making cloths, 
silks, &c.: to Joun Martin Hancuerr, of 
Crescent-place, Blackfriars, London; and 
Joseru Denvarie, of Whitecross-street, 
Middlesex.—Six months, 

25.—For ditto in shot: to Josera May- 
TON, of Hanover-square.—Six months. 

25.—For ditto on chronameters : to Jous 
Gornes Utricu, of Bucklersbury.—Sin 
months. 

29,—For improvements in preparing ant 

working pearl-shell for ornamental uses: 10 
Aaron Jennins and Joun Bevteaier, 
both of Birmingham.—Six months. 

29,—For ditto in machines for spinning: 
to Ricuarn Roserts, of Manchester.—5 
months. 

29,—For ditto in dyeing and calico-prii'- 
ing: to James Hanmer Baker, of Antigua. 

—Six months. 

29.—For ditto in spinning machines, mules, 
jennies, stubbers, &c.: to Mavsice DE 

Joucn, of Warrington.—Six months. 

29.—For ditto in machinery for raising 
pile, on woollen or other cloths: %0 it 

SuHepparn, of Uley, Gloucestershire. —Twe 
months. r. 

29.—For a mode of paving paris Low 
roads, whereby the draught of waggons, _ 

is facilitated: to Tuomas Pax, of Bache s 
Row, City-road, Middlesex.—Six, months, 

30.—For improvements on machinery J” 
raising water; to Ruvorri C gsr 

Melina-place, Westminster-road, Lambe® 

—Six months. 

31.—For improved methods of figur iia 

ornamenting manufactured silks, o 

&e.: to Joun Hearacor, of ‘Tiverh 

Devonshire.—Six months. ay 

April 2.—For a new application od 

“nervy be empio}™ 

ways, and the machinery to | of 
thereon: to Jacop JEDDER FisuE®; 

Saling, Middlesex.— Six months. — _ 

2.—For an apparatus for exhausting, “ 
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1925.] 


SM EON 
Monmout 

o—For an U 
jraught-horses : 
Winslow, 
sate, of Park-strect, 
Two months 

19 For improvements on rail-roads, and 

-* + 

- os drawn thereon: to Rosert Wir- 
carriage’ ; “wt 
uaa) BRANDLING, of Low Gosforth, near 
\ewcastle-upon-"T yne.—Six months. 
“j9—For a gravitating expressing foun- 
vain, for raising and conveying water or any 
other fluid: to Witt1am SwHacpers, of 
Norwich. —Two months. 

13,.<—}For wnprovements in generating 
voam, and on steam-engines: to W1iLLIAM 


Gutaax, of Whitechapel-road, and James 
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BRoapMEADOW, of Abergavenny, 
hshire.—Six months. 

nprovement on collars for 
to Wiuam Turner, of 
Cheshire; and Witr1am Mosr- 
Grosvenor-square.— 
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Sowersy, of Birchin-lane, London.—Six 
months. 

20.—For a new combination of fuel: to 
Tuomas Sunpertanp, of Croom’s hill Cot- 
tage, Blackheath, Kent.—Six months. 

20.— For an improved apparatus for storing 
gas; to Caries Ocitvy, of Verulam- 
buildings, Gray’s.inn.—Six months. 

20.—For improvements in machinery for 
propelling vessels: to Joun Broomriexn, of 
Islington, near Birmingham, and Josxru 
Lucxcocx, of Edgbaston, near Birmingham. 
—Six months. 

20.—For ditto in apparatus for washing 
or bleaching linens, cottons, &c.: to Lemur. 
Wetiman Wricut, of Wellclose-square, 
Middlesex.—Six months. 








MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN. 





tuthors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early Notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit Copies before the 18th of the Month. 
mts 


HE History of Italy, from the Fall of the 

Western Empire to the Commencement of 
the Wars of the French Revolution. By 
G. Percrvat, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo.—The de- 
cared object of these volumes is to afford 
“a succinct and comprehensive narrative”’ 
of the vicissitudes of Italian history, from 
the overthrow of the Roman Empire, to 
our own times, erclusively. The author 
professes to lead us rapidly through the 
five centuries of darkness which veiled the 
settlement of the northern barbarians in 
the peninsula; to linger amidst five other 
centuries of all that is brilliant in human 
destiny, for freedom, commerce, wealth, 
literature and art; then to conduct us 
through that eventful age—the reign of the 
emperor Charles V.—which, while it pre- 
pared the splendour of other nations, sealed 
the second ruin of Italy ; and finally, to 
cary us over the gloomy waste of the three 
centuries which have separated her gran- 
leur from her modern degradation. Here, 
the-efore, we have the annals of thirteen 
hundred years in about as many pages ; 
ad Mr. Perceval has attempted to render 
= ey complete chronological history 
ol Italy in two vy ; is i 
ls dme in sixteen.’ Such aa attempt 
heeded great , ree 
, cd great powers of compression and 
‘ued brevity ; and Mr. Perceval has shown 
Ni want of self-confidence in undertaking 
oP a) if he be not throughout equally 
th eevee the conduct of his plan, 
sw merits of his polished style, and 
sulted the ie with which he has con- 
Mstostons ean Italian chroniclers and 
eine “y a his work far above 
abtidgments i inary compilations and 
eat ‘ . S intention, at least, de- 
ese ay ‘ommendation : for, as our 

cllage has hitherto possessed no distinct 


work on the subject, the general Eng- 
lish reader is now for the first time present- 
ed, within a reasonable compass and in a 
popular form, with the means of gaming a 
suflicient acquaintance with the chequered 
fortunes of the most interesting and beau- 
teous land in the universe. 
But we feel ourselves called upon to say 
a few words on the political tone of the 
book ; for, in spite of the usual cant of im- 
partiality, it is impossible for any man to 
execute an historical work, without tinging 
every page of it with the general hue of his 
own opinions. We may observe, then, 
that the present volumes are composed in 
a liberal and manly spirit—with a thorough 
detestation of absolute power, and a warm 
attachment to the cause of liberty. But 
Mr. Perceval, notwithstanding, betrays 
some shades of prejudice: he proclaims 
the watch-word of a party. _ Your Whig, 
who appeals to “ the constitution of 1688,” 
calls himself the friend of the people. And 
so he is—against the tyranny of a monarch, 
or the abuses of a Tory administration. 
He hates arbitrary principles—chiefly, per- 
haps, because his adversary, the ‘Tory, up- 
holds them. But try him on a really popu- 
lar question—universal suffrage, for exam- 
ple—and, unless it suit his purpose, for the 
hour, to cajole the many, he will be the 
first to close the barrier against the “ en- 
croachments of the lower orders.”” Your 
Whig picques himself upon his liberal opi- 
nions, and declares his hopes for the diffu- 
sion of freedom all over the world: but he 
is in heart an aristocrat, after all. And this 
foreigners, who sometimes read us better 
than we do ourselves, very well know, 
when they set us down for the most aristo- 
cratic people on the face of the earth. It 
is quite in the Whig spirit that Mr. _ 
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ceval reminds us, complacently, of the 
respect which “ mankind have agreed in 
conceding to high birth; and he more 
than once speaks with becoming indulgence 
of “the pride of ancestry”. But hear him 
discourse on democracy, and “ odt profa- 
num vulgus’’ is his key-note ; “ the dregs 
of the people,” and “ the licentious popu- 
lace,” his changes. He cannot relate the 
famous sedition of the Ciompi at Florence, 
without being careful to inform us, in Shaks- 
pearian phrase, that their leader was “ an 
unwashed artificer ;’ though he is after- 
wards reduced to hold up the man to whom 
he has applied this designation of contempt, 
as one of the purest and noblest examples 
of patriotism which the world ever beheld. 
In a similar tone to that of which we com- 
plain, is the following note on the conduct 
of the Florentines to their enemies the 
Pisans, which was certainly mexcusable 
enough. 

‘© The answer which the Florentines returned to 
some propositions of the Pisans for peace, aped the 
tone of sovereign command, and displayed all the 
pride and insolence of these merchant-tyrants. It 
was addressed ** Agli anziani della nostra Citta di 
Pisa.”—‘*‘ To the elders (or magistrates) of our City 
of Pisa.” 

** The conduct of the opposite parties of Florence 
on this occasion may serve for an example, among a 
thousand which history will furnish, of the little 
real connexion between political divisions and 
abstract principles of right. That the ambitious 
oligarchy of the Guelf faction, who swayed the 
counsels of the republic, should have few scruples in 
enslaving a neighbouring state, is intelligible enough ; 
but it must surprise the political tyro, that their 
opponents of the democratical party, the avowed 
champions of popular liberty in its widest extent, 
were perfectly agreed with them in this work of 
despotism. The voice of a few individuals who 
preached moderation was drowned in general cla- 
mour; and Gino Capponi, who was one of the ten 
commissioners of the war, and has left us an animated 
memoir of its progress, appears profoundly uncon- 
scious that he was an actor in a flagitious enterprize.” 
—Vol ii. p. 28. 


There is an evil tendency in these re- 
marks. The belief in universal political 
immorality is the first step towards the 
abandonment of all principle. They who 
hate the name of freedom may exult in the 
distractions and errors which are insepara- 
ble from the best republican constitutions. 
But the true lover of liberty should rather 
have been careful to remember, that even 
the most unjustifiable excesses of faction 
are far less destructive of human happiness 
and energy and virtue, than the moral deso- 
Jation of despotism, and the stillness of ser- 
vitude. 

_ Having noted this unwise habit of rail- 
ing at democracy in the author before us, 
Wwe can still have no quarrel with him, for 
the cast of his political opinions is other- 
Wise, in the main, upright and generous. 
We are, therefore, contented to make fel- 
lowship with him, notwithstanding his dis- 
erepancies of prejudice ; and we shall 
honestly pronounce our opinion, that he 
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Ja 
has produced a work of great el, 
. ; Val 
perfect fidelity, animated delin Ue, fee 
character and action, graceful — . 
admirable reflections, and for thew 
historical moral which is involved ins 
pages. | 
The History and Antiquities of the Cai 
dral Church of Wells : illustrated by @ Sm. 
of Engravings, of Views, Elevations, Plan 
and Details of the Architecture of thot Ei. 
fice ; including Biographical Anecdotes, 
the Bishops of the See of Bath and Wells; 
large 4io.| by . Britton, FSA. be 
The History and Antiquities of Bath Abie 
Church : including Biographical Ane, 
of ‘the most distinguished Persons interred 
that Edifice ; with an Essay on Epitaph, iy 
which its principal Monumental Inseririnns 
are recorded. Illustrated by a Series of Ep. 
gravings (large thin 8vo0.]. By J. Brirroy. 
F.8.A., Ve. 3. Illustrations of the Pv 
Buildings of London: with Historical 
Descriptive Accounts of each Edifice (Vil\,, 
with 72 Engravings). By J. Brimy, 
F. 8. A.y and A. PuGIN, Architect, to. iny, 
8vo. and med. 8vo.—Mr. Britton must x: 
least be admitted to be one of the mos 
industrious contributors to antiquarian an) 
architectural bibliography of the present, or, 
perhaps, of any generation. If he have added 
little to the stock of original information or 
recondite discovery, contributed little t 
the stores of science, nor illuminated much, 
by the power and penetration of intellect 
and genius, the depths and darkness of thai 
profound of origins and causes in which the 
philosophical antiquary (no very commol 
character) delights to expatiate ; he bas, a 
any rate, not been negligent in making hit 
self acquainted with what has been disto- 
vered and accumulated by others. Adding 
to judicious compilation and arrangemel 
appropriate splendour of embellishment, he 
has placed the generality of his publication 
among the enviable luxuries of the library, 
and rendered others of them no less amt~ 
ingly useful to the historian and the a 
general literature. The “ Descriptive it 
logue” (or Catalogue Raisonné) of his mb 
lished works on architectural antiquic 
and topography (itself a splendid samp)e 7 
circular advertisement) at this time befor 
us, contains a list of no less than twen' 
one splendid publications of this descr 
tion, now upon sale at Messrs. Longms' 
besides four others that are out of prt; 
and exclusive of the share which Mr. a 
ton had in the compilation of several of the 
volumes of the Beauties of England’ ne 
Wales, &c. The purse should not ae 
shallow one, that has to be dipped os be 
the accumulation of a complete set of Gi 
more splendid editions in supe! od 
with proofs on India paper and the ~ 
the labours of this fertile embellisher- 
the first of the three works above nl 
rated, the price of the prune -_ and 
teen guineas, though it deseends Y aa 
tions as low as £2. 10s. The maw” 
















royal, &¢+ 











jR20. | a 
cecond is bul 428.5 and the minimum 
The third presents the alternatives 
four guineas, and ten guineas, 
cor the single yolume ; and to how many 
ee it may extend, it 1s not easy to 
z We find eight guineas, ten 
«image, twelve guineas, thirty-two pounds, 
~ the prices of the superb editions of 
ange 2 individual works enumerated in 
1. eatalazue. This may give some of our 
oM a eenittt, who look into books only 
te the ‘nformation they can derive from 
viem, some idea of the expense at which 
a hrury of a literary taste 1s sometimes 
abe ‘ndulzed. Of the works immediately 
» review, it is searcely necessary for us to 
jy more than to speak of the style in which 
shey are got Up- If the information they 
contain should ever come into a form to 
onder them accessible to the generality of 
waders, it will then be time enough to ana- 
ve their coutents In our utilitarian mis- 
vellanv. The paper, of course, is beautiful, 
wid the typographical execution elegant 
throughout; and the embellishments of the 
frst and second (the former especially ) 
are splendidly picturesque. A happier archi- 
reetural subject, indeed, for pictorial embel- 
lishment than the Cathedral Church of 
Wells, could not easily be selected or 
magmed. In the beauty of parts and pro- 
yortions, and tasteful richness of embel- 
jishment (with the exception only of Liteh- 
field—that perfect gem of the venerable 
syecies of semisaracenie architecture to 
which we have given the name of Normo- 
Gothic!) itis the most exemplary of all our 
wieient religious edifices—the most entire 
ad congruous in its structure, and unu- 
sually complete in preservation. ‘The view 
of it from the gardens on the south-east, 
though a little too dark in the engraving, 
is really a delightful picture; the other 
views of it (exterior and interior) are equally 
heautiful in execution and effect; and the 
eye of taste will find no little gratification in 
dwelling on the minuter representations of 
ive detached parts. 

The embellishments are fewer, and upon 
‘smaller seale, in the second artiele ; 
ind the subject is somewhat less interest- 
‘iz; but the execution is not inferior. The 
“maming work has no attractions in a 
Heturesque, but is much more valuable in a 
)nfessional point of view. Ithas seventy- 
‘No engravings, it is true; but none of 
“in are mere embellishments. They con- 
re of plans, elevations, sections, and archi- 
vlsh the tagpetsBeetive sketches, from 
uit the ‘lien aor | — po 
It is. in 8 eholder little gratification. 
sian, ea an architectural work, and 
bw those a ~~ be too diligently studied 
terested in the _ connected with, or in- 
~at this time practical progress of the art : 
“IMs Of the \ ss when such large 
and Wisely y, rem i money are expending 
pending) astefully and judiciously ex- 

*/ on architectural improvements : 
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While the art itself, both in the principles 
that should regulate its grand proportions, 
and the taste and congruity that should 
regulate its detail, appear so little to be 
understood. 

Sydney Papers; consistiny of a Journal of 
the Karl of Leicester, and Original Letters 
of Algernon Sydney. Edited, with Notes, 
by Rt. W. BLENcowr, a. M., 8v0.—Collec- 
tions like the present are to be regarded as 
among the most valuable, because tlie least 
suspicious, of the documents of history. 
Written mostly without any view to pub- 
lication—the familiar intercourse of rela- 
tives and confidential friends, or memo- 
randa designed for family record—there is 
little temptation for fabrieation and dis- 
guise ; and they let us into the heart and 
motives of the actors, and the real springs 
of interesting and important events. The 
journal which forms the leading article of 
this collection, is that of Robert, the second 
Karl of Leicester; who was nephew to 
Sir Philip, and father to Algernon Sydney. 
The epoch to which they refer is, therefore, 
one relative to which curiosity can never 
be satiated ; and we need scarcely say, that 
what is added to the correspondence pre- 
viously before the public, of the great and 
stainless martyr of liberty, if it does not 
augment, still further confirms, the high 
reputation of a patriot, already justly pre- 
eminent in the estimation of the wise and 
good, 

Geographical Memoirs of New South Wales. 
By various Hands. Edited by Baron Frewn, 
Csq., F.L-S., date Judge of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales, §c. 8vo.—The misecet- 
laneous composition of this volume, from 
the observations of various individuals, 
diversified in their pursuits, and extended 
accordingly to such various objects of 
science, phenomena, natural history, cus- 
toms and habits of the natives, produce and 
capabilities of the soil and climate, &c., ren- 
ders it at once an amusing and instructive 
addition to the yet scanty information which 
we are in possession of, relative to this 
incipiently-important region of British eoto- 
nization. With respect tothe habits of the 
natives, in particular, the work is rendered 
especially valuable, from the informatien 
derived from three Englishmen, met with 
by Captain King and Mr. Oxley, in their 
expedition to Moreton Bay; and who, 
having been wrecked on Moreton Island, 
had been obliged to reside among the 
natives for a considerable time (by whom 
they had been treated with great kindness), 
and to assume the customs and habitudes 
of their quondam associates. 

Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece ; 
including Facts connected with the Last Deys 
of Lord Byron, Extracts from Offictal Pocu- 
ments, &c. By Epwarpv BiaqQvirre, esy, 


Author of * The Origin and Progress of the 
Greck Revolution,” &c. 8vo.— As (if we ean 
accomplish the wished-for arrangement, ) we 
shall probably have occasion to make free 
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reference to this and the former volume of 
Mr. Blaquiere in our supplementary num- 
ber, we confine ourselves, at present, to 
little more than an announcement of this 
interesting volume, which contains much 
supplementary information, that may throw 
light upon the hopes and prespects of 
Greece: not yet entirely blighted, we 
should hope, by the recent intelligence of 
reverses of fortune and factious treachery. 
The a¢count of the last days of Lord Byron, 
though it excites some curiosity, which it 
does not entirely satisfy, wii] not be regarded 
as the least interesting part of the contents. 
It seems apparent, we think, from what 
can be gleaned upon ail hands, that, for 
some time before his death, Lord Byron 
had begun to be desirous of a reconciliation 
with his lady, and restoration to the bosom 
of his family. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron: with his 
Lords/ip’s Opinions on various Subjects, &c. 
By Witntam Parry, &c. 8vo, — More 
book-making upon this eternal subject. 
More Dallasing, and more Medwining 
upon this undying theme. Is it not enough 
that the worms are devouring the mortal 
part of the most splendid of the poetic 
geniuses of his century, but must all Grub 
Street fatten upon his reputation? Must 
every man, whom chance or employment 
brought occasionally within his atmo- 
sphere, rise up against his memory, with 
pretensions of familiar confidence, and 
secret commune with his very spirit ?—de- 
lineate his mental and moral habits, and 
pester us with a volume of his pretended 
conversations and opinions? Mr. Parry, 
of whose official history the reader, of 
course, has heard something before now, 
and of whom he has probably formed some 
opinion, pretends, indeed, for purposes 
sufficiently obvious in parts of these 360 
pages, to be the vindieator of his Lordship’s 
fame ; and that he is to reveal those hidden 
truths relative to “ the numerous priva- 
tions, the great neglect,and the endless vexa- 
tions” by which those “* personal friends,”’ 
Las they ought to have been | “ who should 
have shielded him,’’ caused him “ all the 
mg omceal which prepared the way for 

is dissolution. He is to clear misrepre- 
sentations, which every body else has a 
guilty or selfish interest in preventing from 
being explained, and to relate those “ facts 
relative to Lord Byron’s situation and suf- 
ferings, which, unless he states them cor- 
rectly, the public will never hear from any 
other quarter.” But defend us from our 
Jryends—* the proverb is a little musty.” 
T hose who can believe the silly anecdotes 
of school-boy sports and tricks which 
are put forth in some of these pages, or 
that Lord Byron, even in his last days, 
drivelled into such conversation as is 
here recorded, will, we should suspect, be 
— vi ee to think the character of the 

ity might shew their judgments 
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to be ~ such a state, as would Prepare t 
unhesitatingly to give credit to all th 7 
P. may say, or insinuate, against “ae 
Stanhope, the Greek Committee — 
Bentham, &e. &e. » CRE 
Travels through Russia, Siberia, Psle, 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, Oa 
underiaken during the Years 1999.9, 
4, while suffering from total Blindnes. ' 
comprehending «n Account of the Au 
being conducted a State Prisoner emt. 
eastern parts of Siberia, By Jayys Hoy. 
MAN, R.N., and K.W. Qvvls. S0—", 
travels of this phenomenon in France go: 
Italy are already known to the literan 
world ; and his volumes (even jf they pes 
sessed no higher recommendation) yoy): 
be worthy of perusal, if it were only yi) 
reference to the philosophical speculatic: 
as to the extent and species of that kno. 
ledge and observation which may be col. 
lected and = exerted, under the con. 
plete privation of that sense, upon which 
aimost the whole of our means of know: 
ledge and observation seem, in ordinn 
circumstances, to depend. The ming, 
however, that has been familiarized wit) 
the comparative analysis of the function 
and capabilities of the different senses, wi! 
not be very much astonished by the demon. 
stration of how much is to be learned with. 
out the aid of the flattering and fiattere 
sense of vision. But something like wor- 
dering admiration cannot fail to be excited 
by the comprehensive and adventurow 
energy of the mind, which, under such pre. 
tion, could have contemplated the gigantic 
project of making “ a circuit of the whee 
world,” to collect the materials of tra. 
velled history. From the execation of tlis 
extensive project, Mr. Holman was, hov- 
ever, precluded, not by organic privation, 
but by the arbitrary interference of that 
jealous despotism, which, conscious thet 
the iniquities of its systems of misgovert- 
ment are too enormous uot to be palpade 
to blindness itself, dreaded a spy evel! ™ 
the sightless eye-ball, arrested his progres 
at Irkutsk, probibited his further progess 
through Siberia towards Kamschats, 
whence he purposed to embark in wong 
tion of his plan, and sent a feld-jager 
conduct him back to Moscow ; preven’ 
him, even there, from calling upon ati} y 
his friends; and, after an anergy 
three days at his hotel, expelled oe 1 é 
spy out of the country, Ina homewat = 
rection. Much of the information a 
tained in these volumes will, Ee a 
be even the more interesting from t i 
cumstance of the organic privation ¥ ast 
which it was collected: yet we know se. 
how to resist a feeling of chilly —n i- 
factiona sort of damping of that hn 
lous curiosity, whick, after all, cone 
the principal pleasure in readi 
voyages and travels, when one a 


sks one’s-sel 
s+ Nothins 


how the blind man knew se a Russian 
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dress party?” that the ladies there 
ge the taste of our Gallic neigh- 
: gp surpass On such occasions that 
hours, -countrywomen |” that “the Rus- 
tthe same time, are not hand- 
hat they “ pay so little atten- 
sion to’ their personal appearance through- 
she morning, that their hair is gene- 
‘giv. seen in paper, and the body inele- 
-ytiv enveloped in a loose robe, sas cor- 
vt? &e Ail this, and much more, 1s 
ovidenee, certainly, only at second-hand— 
hearsay, not actual observation ; and for the 
nicturesque, at least, we look for the criul- 
visn of the eye, not the rumours of the ear. 
Lanbeth and the Vatican, or necdotes 
of the Church of Rome, of the Reformed 
Ciurches, and Sects and Sectaries. I2mo. 
3 vals. —Without entering in any degree 
‘ato the consideration of any controversial 
viows by which a high churcliman may, or 
mav not, have been influenced in making 
this collection, we may safely recormmend 
: to the lovers of light reading, as an 
amusive repertory of curious anecdotes, 
om which some information may be gleaned 
without intense application or mental fa- 
hour. We will instance but one anecdote, 
which may throw some light on the trade 
yal mystery of religious book-making. 

“Dr. Drelincourt’s Discourse on Death is a book 
of creat credit among vulgar enthusiasts: but when 
Drelincourt first published it, he was so totally dis- 
appointed in its sale, that he complained to Daniel 
Defoe, author of Robinson Crusoe, &c. of the injury 
he was likely to sustain byit. Daniel asked him if 
h- had blended any thing marvellous with his pious 
advice; he said he had not: ‘ If you wish to have 
vour book sell,’ said Daniel, ‘ I will put you in the 
way:’ he then sat down and wrote the story of the 
Apparition, which is to be found at the beginning 
of Drelincourt’s work, and which is alleged as a proof 
of the appearance of ghosts to be as authentic as the 
‘fair of the Witch of Endor. The story will be 
looked for in vain in the first edition.” 

The Pocket Annual Regisier of the His- 
‘ory, Politics, Arts, Science and Literature of 
te Year 1824. 16mo.—'There are two de- 
scriptions of readers to whom this little 
‘nd well-executed volume will be accept- 
“ve—those who, from choice or neces- 
‘ity, confine their inquiries to a general 
- superiicial view of annual-occurrenees ; 
«it these who havirg explored, as they 
iesented themselves, the more ample 
‘ources of the various topics of information 
‘0 which this brief manual refers, may wish 
paces and methodize their remem- 
© DY @ connected sketch, to which 
aan memoranda of facts and_half- 
‘ey ms may more readily ad- 
i on ork is fairly what it professes 
the ~f i. — Register—differing from 
only in eae : y published under that title, 
and judicional” and compression. Itis ably 
formation me ioe ; contains all the in- 
itessed inte - n could well have been com- 
‘ar a8 publie 7 small a compass, and, as 
0 brief ar  Peineiples can be concerned in 
rity aceordse tome, bears a stamp of libe- 

ce Seldant with the spirit of the are. 


aft our fal 
cian ladies, a 
ome,” and t 
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Desullory Suggestions for Preservation from 
Shipwreck, and other Dangers of the Sea, dc. 
dto.—Mr. Egerton Smith (Editor of the 
Liverpool Mercury), in his dedication of 
this very useful pamphlet, to the Presi- 
dent and Committee of the Liverpool 
Humane Marine Society, has so briefly 
Stated its object, that we cannot do better, 
we believe, than quote his own words— 

‘* The publication I have now the pleasure to de- 
dicate to you, was undertaken in consequence of a 
resolution passed in one of your committee meetings 
a few months ago, when you did me the honour to 
request that I would collect together, in a separate 
work, some of the various practical suggestions for 
the preservation of life and property at sea, which 
had appeared from time to time in the periodical 
I trust that, 
in the performance of the very humble task assigned 
me, I shall be so fortunate as to render the following 
pages acceptable to you, and serviceable to those for 
whose use they were intended. This work has been 
printed in its present form, in order to admit of being 
bound up, or deposited in a ship's common log-book, 
where it will always be at hand for reference in cases 
of emergency. 

We urgently recommend it to the use thus 
suggested. An appendix is added, con- 
taining an 

** Account of the patent life mattress; also, Hints 
on the Fumigation of Ships, Methods of preventing 
Thirst in a warm climate, and the Effects of wearing 
antl sleeping in Wet Clothes.” 


Some important Advice to the World ; or, 
the Way to prevent and cure the Diseases in- 
cident to the Human Lrame; demonstrated 
and based upon Principles agreeable to Na- 
ture, and suited for all Climates and Constt. 
iulions ; with an Account of the Author's own 
Case. By J. Morison, Gent. Not a 
Doctor. l2me. Price 6s.—Alas, for the 
College of Physicians! Why have they 
built their new and sp!endid mansion—their 
temple of science and conviviality in Pall- 
Mall East? Lo! here is a six shilling su- 
persedeas of all their guinea and five guinea 
fees, their prescriptions, their pharmaco- 
peias, and their diplomas. Shut up, ye 
schools of anatomy! Ye professors of phy- 
siology, pathology, and materia medica, 
henceforth be dumb! Be closed, ye multi- 
tudinous volumes of the disciples of Escu- 
lapius, from the Greek of Hippocrates and 
Galen to the plain English of Aberne- 
thy! Moulder, ye folios, quartos, and oc- 
tavos, unopened, on your musty shelves ! 
Not a Doctror—out-doctors all; and in 
one little pocket duodecimo, prevents and 
cures all diseases, of all climates, and all 
constitutions. By the disclosures of some 
new nostrum ?-—-some patented or unpa- 
tented specific ?~- some new Bishop of 
Cloyne’s tar-water ?—No such thing: this 
little book, at any rate, is no advertisement 
for a quack medicine. Is it by regimen, 
diet, aliment, that all this is to be effected ? 
No: eat what you please —“ all food is 
alike’— Soup, fish, fowl, flesh, vege- 
tables, pickles, salad, fruit, any thing nature 

~7 2 6 « gests the 
produces,” &c, “ the stomach dige: ewe 
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above variety just as well as beef and bread : 


of the first three cantos; 





ie an Tat 
eh bee oes one thing correcting the qualities of another, critics, we noticed some sieht ont 7 
& ee in a manner we don’t understand.” Nay we attributed one which, we ought to be 
i PB) are told, that “ provided you keep within perceived, was an error, not of the tran. 
: i. the bounds of moderation on the whole lator, but of the press), we gare pr oe 
: : even this [this moderation] the stomach Signor Sorelli’s truth and fidelity of tran 
won't object to, provided you don’t repeat lation, and looked forward With Pleasure , 


Sh f these excesses very often.’” ‘The excesses of the continuance of his Work: nor have y. 
ie | moderation! !!— Purge, purge, purge, use been disappointed. The present cay. 
vegetable purges freely—that is all that have the same faithful representation 


Ot the 
| Pa J is requisite. Have you asthma, short original ; and though we still could wis) ; 
ALS breath, (page 35)—“ purging will give less dilation, Wwe must acknowledge q:. 
Sg ' you relief; and, to complete the cure, selves highly delighted by their perys: 
pai beds continue to purge till you have quite freed The Italian language is so peculiarly adapt 
| np ae the system of “* the serosity or corrupt hu- to the expression of soft and tender Passayes, 
rod (ee mours with which the blood is impreg- such as abound in these two cantos (books 
oa Waa | nated.” Are youtroubled with the dis- of the original, that, admirers as we are yj 
td h i | ease of “bashfulness,”’ (pp. 128 to 131)— our own native bard, and feeling, as we do, 
tae does “ the youth or girl feel an inward all his original beauties, we are yet obliged to 
re want—something that does not play right- acknowledge, that we prefer reading pas 
: oe ly?” or are you, on the contrary, over-for- sages of this kind in the harmonic softies 
ae ward and pert ?—* purging will act bene- of the Italian idiom. ns - 
gt # ficially in both cases. To the bashful it In excuse for such predilection, we wil 
he * will impart more energy and life, by disen- select a few passages which appear to us to 
vast | cumbering the heart; and to the over-for- justify it; and refer our readers to some 
r see Ite 
a‘? 


ward it will give composure and sedateness, others, which are too long for insertion 





4 i by evacuating the acrimonious humours,” here. Witness, especially, the description 

| ‘ &c. Nay, if Lord Byron (p. 156, &c.) in- of our first parents in Paradise, and the 

a stead of stinting his sustenance [See the dialogues between them in the fourth book 

SR eee Bt grave authority of those book - making —particularly these lines of Eve's reply tu 
ty f Cia quacks, the Dallases, &c.] to “‘a hard wine Adam, beginning in the origina), 


biscuit and a cup of tea,” had but purged 
4 j ’ ‘ "pa : , ; . “ q a 

freely, it would have improv ed his morals, White ane thee tennaleted :— 

rectified his morbid misanthropical hu- aciaatinn death auutiiniiils 
ae . “ae eae ‘6 aur Cc I : 
«| mours, allayed his irritability, and recon- maton aon do naxiunqengii dellele 
| “le j 1} ‘ -} 99 ic 66 NI : 5 _ : . 

ced him with mankind. His ‘* genius I primi desti augelli: e non il sole 

would have expanded ;”’ and he would have Che nuovo irradia queste piaggie amene : 
been alive and merry at this time; and 


‘* But neither breath of morn,” &c. 
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Non erba, 0 frutto, 0 fior que di rugiada 
writing the most splendidly good-natured E fulgido; non l’aer dopo la piova 
ge imaginable.— After all this impor- Olente: © la gioconda amica sera: 
tant information, we trust that none of our Non coll’ augel dalle solenni note 
readers will neglect to be plentifully sup- Queta la notte: non andar om 
plied, at all times, with rhubarb, jalap, Della luna al chiaror; ne delle ste le 
senna, &c. &e, Emmi il rifulger senza di te soave. 








Practical Chemical Mineralogy, By ¥Fre- And in the commencement of the 
DERICK JOYCE, Operative Chemist. “12mo, book, this passage, in which Adam awakels 
—This work, regarded as a mere compila- Eve :— : 
tion, may be useful to those who have ‘* Svegliati, o sposa, dicelestidoni 
rather a taste for, or are desirous of being Dopo ogni altro paratasi a mi innan?! 


initi j S . . , . ’ s liore, 
initiated, in some degree, into the scientific Dono piu bello, l’ultimo, pth 

} - , * ; . . : . . 2. . . Tr ’ 
objects it professes to have in view, than Sorg!, nen —_ en yi ne richiama 
any particular depth of present information Gia ’] mattino rosseggia, 


Il fresco campo: i primi albeggiament 
Passan negletti, né da noi si osserva 

In qual maniera germinin le culte 
Nostre piante, 0 de cedri infior! il bosco, 
Che da canna balsamica si gocc! 

© dalla mirra, come i suoi color! 


concerning them, or any anxiety for very 
deep research. But, upon the whole, it 
would, perhaps, not be very unfair to con- 
sider it rather as an advertisement for the 
shop and laboratory of the operative che- 





' mist whose name appears in the title- Dipinga la natura, e come vada — 
; y } ; page, than as a work devoted to the pur- L’ape dal fior dolce licor libando. om 
oe, , poses of science, and the general informa- And also the speech immediately 7“ 4 
} te ¥)? tion of the public. in which Eye relates her dream, - rs 
: f +t a Il Paradiso Perduto, di Signor G.SorELLI. which we can only refer our readers 10 


We are glad to perceiy 


° ~ + vy, we 
¢, by the appearance book itself. But, still more espe¢ iall 
of the fourth and fifth 


ade 
Wee. 159. 








) cantos of I/ Paradiso must not forget to refer them C0 a 
erdulo, that Signor Sorelli is not dismayed, — Sorelli’s Cone: am of that most —_ 
t oo (' by the length and dithculty of the under- perhaps, ‘of all Milton’s beauties A 
F ; rh : taking, from prosecuting his translation Morning Ifymn of Adam and aa 

$ : - irom our Inunortal bard. We noticed, a 5 cclect ¢ 
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a mere sip will satisfy us. There are some, 
nslator has rendered with truth undoubtedly, who will relish these dithy- 
ech of Satan on # rambics right jollily; but 


also passages of a higher kind 


«0 Tu, di gloria immensa inghirlandato, 


Che de 


| dominio tuo solo rifulgi 


Qual altro Nume dell novello mondo ; 


Alla cui vista celano la fronte 


Decresciuta la stelle tutte quante; 
Te chiamo, ma con voce non amica ; 

F aggiungo il nome tuo, Sole! per dirti 

In quanto aborrimento homini i tuoi raggi 
Che rimembrar mi fanno da che stato 


lcaddi- eee Tia | 


We must, however, remark, that we see 
» reason for the epithet “altro Nume,”’ 
We think, 


in the passage above quoted. 


iso, that a stronger word than 


of Satan when he says, 


ee 


> 


infelice’ 


might have been found to express the agony 


“Me, miserable! which way shall I fly?” &c. 


And in this line, which follows shortly after, 


‘« ind in the lowest deep, a lower deep,’ 


, 


we think much of the force depends on the 
repetition of the word decp, which, in the 
translation, is somewhat impaired by the 
translator’s using first the word “ abisso,”’ 
aud then “baratro.”’ But, notwithstanding 
this, and although, in the sublime and ter- 


rilie, from the characteristic advantages of 


tlie language, Milton still preserves his 
me-eminence, the passage referred to, and 
tiers in which Satan breathes forth the 
euvy and hatred excited by the sight of the 
happiness of our first parents, are given 
with considerable force, and reflect no little 


credit on the translator. 


Bacchus in Tuscany, a Dithyrambic Poem, 
frm the Italian of Franchesco Redi; with 
Nites, original and select. By Leigh Hunt. 
We must announce this book—for it has 
come before us: but we will not pretend to 
review it—for in fact we have not read it, 
hor are likely. It is not to our taste. 
the subject, indeed, is wine ; but mere wine 
does not always inspire us. We drew a cork, 
but the flavour did not invite us to finish the 
a Of what we broached, however, 
reader, if he pleases, shall have a taste 
00; and, if he like the quality, he can 
‘end to the merchant for more :—whole 


‘us, If he chooses. 


Gods—my life! what glorious claret ! 


Blessed be the ground that bare it! 


‘Tis Avignon. Don't say ‘‘a flask of it”— 


Into my soul I pour a cask of it! 


Artiminos, finer still, 


Un » , ° ’ 
nder a tun there’s no having one’s fill: 


\tun! a tun! 
lhe deed is done.” 


Be j 
= ‘t so: we have done also. 
es Is enough for us; and of such demi- 


“76s as the following— 
** Accus’d, 
Abus’d, 
And all mercy refus’d.” 
** But lauded, 
Applauded, 
With laurels rewarded,” 


«& Cc. 


A single 


** If the Mussulman in Asia 
Doats on a beverage so unseemly, 
We differ with him most extremely.” 


Songs of a Stranger. By LOviIsa Sruarr 
COsTELLo, Large 8vo.—We bid the fair 
stranger welcome ; but could wish her 
always to visit us in her native garb. We 
do not think the garments she sometimes 
assumes sit easy upon her. To speak 
without metaphor, all imitations and adop- 
tions of the style of other writers are bad. 
In poetry, especially, the modes of expres- 
sion, and run of the verse, should grow out 
of the subject, and emanate from the sen- 
timent and the feeling. If this be attended 
to, every writer will have a style of his 
own; because every one has constitutionally 
his own peculiarities of perception and feel- 
ing; but imitation betrays into mere man- 
nerism—which is sure to be occasionally 
incongruous with the thought or the passion 
that should be expressed. Thus, Miss 
Costello’s “ Destroying Spirit,’ p. 5, &e. 
very merrily, to our ear, dances a Scotch 
Jig. 

‘* The rushing tide is an ocean now, 
And islands of ruin darken its brow.” 


‘« Where, from scenes of bliss, shall I go ? 
I, whose existence is terror and woe.” 


But what shall we make of the following, 
either in rhyme or rhythmus ? 


‘* Down to its deepest valley I dive. 
Which no mortal can ever see and Jive.” 


Miss Costello should remember, that poetry 
is written for the ear ; and that a rhyme 
merely to the eye, is efficiently no rhyme at 
all. Surely we need not add, that every 
succession of ten syllables will not make a 
verse. Ifthe volume before us contained 
only such lines as these, we should not 
have given ourselves the trouble to notice it, 
but, remembering that they were the effu- 
sions of a lady, should have passed, in civil 
silence, what we could not with sincerity 
commend. But when our fair stranger 
dismisses this affected lilting of an inap- 
propriate versification, and resigns herself 
to her own feelings, and the perceptions of 
her own ear, there is a vein of taste and 
tenderness in her effusions that entitle her 
to attention, and should inspire her with 
conidence to seek no other guide. We pre- 
sent a single example. If we quoted all 
that is of at least equal merit, we should 
copy almost half the volume. 


‘«« If those dark eyes have gazed on me, 
Unconscious of their power— 
The glance in secret ecstasy 
I’ve treasur’d many an hour. 
If that soft voice a single word 
Has breathed for me to hear, 
Like heaven's entrancing airs, the chord 


Resounded on my ear. 
An 
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And yet, alas! too well I knew 
That love—or hope—was vain, 

The fountain whence delight I drew 
Would end in yielding pain! 

My folly and my peace at once 
A moment could destroy ; 

It bade me every wish renounce, 
And broke my dream of joy.” 


Travels of my Nightcap, or Revertes in 
Rhyme ; with Scenes ai the Congress of Ve- 
rona. By the Author of “ My Note-book, 
or Sketches from the Gallery of St. Stephen’s.”” 
12mo.— We should perhaps be thought 
more punnica!l than critical, if we said that 
the natural journey of the Nightcap is to 
the land of Nod ; yet we would not answer 
for the event, if we should be condemned 
to go through these travels at an after- 
dinner sitting. And perhaps we should be 
thought a little malicious if we were to 
quote the latter half of the ensuing stanza 
as a review of the whole tour. 

‘* In time arriving at Cologne, 
We thence proceeded on to Bonn, 
There saw some learned faces ; 
Thus scribbles many a travelled ass, 
Who fain would for a tourist pass, 
While through his tour he races.” 


We could have been content, however, 
that the long-eared racer should not have 
come into view so often. 

‘* Some rhyming dolts attempt the stanza: 
With them ’tis th’ Ass of Sancho Panza, 
Limping along with the poor ‘squire on; 

How far from Spenser and from Byron !” 


Now, though we do not mean to put the 
author’s hobby upon a footing with either 
the one or the other of these steeds re- 
nowned, we doubt whether “the oitava ri- 
ma,’’ upon which the hero of the Nightcap 
proceeds to mount, be not, at least, as near 
in blood to the Pegasus of the former, as of 
the latter adventurer. In short, this is 
one of those rhythmical trifles, over which 
a certain class of readers may enjoy an oc- 
casional lounge; but which will not be 
very eagerly sought by those who have a 
taste either for the glowing inspirations of 
the muse, or the brilliant eccentricities of 
faney, wit and satire. The following 
sketch from the “ Poetical Prolusion” is 
interesting, at least, for the subject ; and is 
a fair specimen of the general style and 
talent of the whole. ; 
** l saw young NAP, and he appears 

A youth matur’d beyond his years ; 

His nose and chin proclaim his sire; 

His eyes bespeak a latent fire; 

His manner ardent, quick, and bold, 

Reminds one much of NAP the old.” 


Catherine de Medicis, a T ragedy ; Ethel- 
wold and Elfrida,a Poem ; James the Third, 
King of Scotland, a Tragedy. By Wi.iaM 
Wooptey, Esq. Cr. 8vo.—In a flippant 
and rather lengthy preface the author in- 
forms us, that as he was going to his book- 
seller's, he was stopped by a friend. who 
would have dissuaded him from publiea- 
tion, as the managers had pronounced his 
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(June | 
dramas: totally unfit tor any theatre. 
as he himself acknowledged. thay 1." 
: v. €GRed, that he ney, 
could get even a friend to listen to oo 
than a page of any thing that he had y " 
ten ; but that this somewhat blunt, hy: 
should say, very wholesome advie =e 
counterbalanced in his mind by the lop. 
of a “singer of ballads,” who. balers 
proached “‘ by a butcher (who looked he 
the world like a critic)” with having ua 
starving occupation,” replied, “ What’. tha 
to you?” To us butchers of the pen zy 
inkhorn, however, it is something! for wher 
a book comes to our slaughter houses. j 
becomes necessary that we, at least, shoy d 
stick our knife into it, and inform our ey. 
tomers whether the commodity js ft yy 
the table. We will make our readers 
therefore, a present, of a sweet-bread, 
and let them judge for themselves by the 
flavour of it, whether it be worth our while 
to cut up the whole calf. Catherine 
Medicis, in an apartment in the Tuileries, 
secing her son Anjou approaching, thu 
soliloguizes— 
** Now on my tongue be seated eloquence, 

That from his heart I may extract the sweets 

Of partial goodness—and infuse therein 

The rankling bitter of the gall of asps; 

Root out from thence the wholesome root of care, 

And sow instead the seed of high ambition.” 
Iiow deeply versed in the metaphysies of 
the heart the poet must be who could make 
his heroine talk to herself such honest wi- 
lainy! Wow exquisitely fine the percep- 
tions of the ear that could clothe it in sueh 
harmonious numbers ! In this passage, how- 
ever, it is possible to discover whether t 
were verse or prose that the author meaitt 
to write: but who, without invocating the 
assistance of the printer’s devil, can make 
out what was intended in the following 
passage from James the Third? 

‘‘ There is no passion that I can remember eve! 
so stirred my blood, as to deprive me of the het 
hope of vengeance; no injury that slavery oA 
to, but my mind, ennobled by its sufferings, would 
find some road, some channel to a just revenge 


Whether there may be any thing bette! 
in any part of this volume than what > 
have quoted, we cannot affirm ; but - - 
truly say, that in all that we had poe 
to read, and we have looked into = vin 
us well as the plays, we met with not we 
better, and could easily have selected wor : 
And we very much suspect that rir’ 
Woodley comes to a balance with vublishe 
seller, (supposing him to have Spa on 
upon his own account—and te nail 
likely that any experienced publis ers “ 
have hazarded paper and print npr 
a volume,) he will find that he has a os 
a more “ starving occupation ceed 
the “ singer of ballads ;” and that tebe 
have done wisely to have taken the 
ing advice of his friend in good a “. 

The Common-place Book of Eyns? » puts 
which are included many never deport yyh 
lished. By R, A. Davenrest, Esq. * 
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portrait of the Right Hon. G. Canning. 
Nimo Multum in parvo” would have 


been a proper title for this little volume, 
which presents, for the small price of 4s., 
what, in the fashionable style of poetical 
hook-making, would spread through SIX or 
eight seven-shilling, Or half-guinea volumes. 
The eontents are classed under the several 
heads of .Amatory— Encomiastic— Convi- 
vial Satirical — Humorous and Sportive— 
Moral and Preeeptive-—Miscellaneous.— 
The title is, however, in some degree a 
misnomer ; for though the articles, selected 
or original, are all comparatively short, they 
are not all epigrammatic. The following, 
however, by Mr. D. (who is himself a 
juve contributor), though amatory, is cor- 
rectly 80 :— 

“In vain, within my tortur’d breast, 

Its love-inspired sighs repressing, 
A stranger to the balms of rest, 
I smile, as tho’ its balm possessing. 


In vain those tears that strive to flow, 
Tears of a heart now doom'd to languish, 
I check: lest aught on earth should know 
How dark my fate, how deep my anguish. 


in vain! for more than tears or sighs 
This sure my passion must discover, 

That, spite of care, my tell-tale eyes 
In every glance betray the lover!” 


Of the more stinging kind, we string a 
couple together, as invitations to those who 
have a relish for this species of wit, to seek 
for more in the volume itself. 

**On a Bad Translation. 
“His work now done, he’ll publish it no doubt; 
For sure | am that murder will come out.” 


** Self-satisfaction. 
“Jack his own merit sees. This gives him pride; 
For he sees more than all the world beside.” 


** Epitaphs. 
“Here lies my poor wife, without bed or blanket; 
But dead as a door-nail—God be thanked.” 


” Here lies my wife, poor Molly! let her lie: 
She finds repose at last—and so do I.” 


The following we would dedicate to the 
Four-in-hand Club :-— 


, : itz of the peerage knows he’s a disgrace, 
“mounts the coach-box, as his proper place.” 


The London Stage ; a Collection of the 
po reputed Tragedies, Comedies, Operas, 
“lelo-dramas, Farces and Interludes, accu- 
rale’y printed from Acting Cupies, as per- 
slit eat oe a and carefully 
Little sed, vl. 1, large 6v0.— 
ms a need be added to the informa- 
tg in the title-page, than to 
eight ao that this volume contains forty- 
msl — pieces, printed in double 
wih ans Wry Wood-cut head-pieces to 
nn — . x hich are not meanly exe- 
with nea “ Chat the frontispiece exhibits, 
prettily ; - nking resemblance, seven very 
Young ee miniature portraits— 
se Steph ty a Jones, Dowton, 
lesan of Wh rate a 

‘ es ay or 
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each play. So that those of the play-read- 
ing public whose eyes are young enough 
for the type, cannot but exclaim, with the 
Bumpkin in Peter Pindar’s Razor Seller~ 
* It certainly must be a wonderous prize !"’ 

A Day in Stowe Gardens. 1 vol. Svo.— 
Afier an affected dedication to Leigh Hunt, 
which thees and thous like a quaker, a plea- 
santly written fabulous introduction brings 
us acquainted with a new married couple, 
a beautiful sister and kind-hearted father 
of the bride’s, a cheerful old bachelor (the 
author, or recorder of what is to follow), 
and two other gentlemen, Messrs. Flavius 
and Cynthio, fellow students, and gallant 
companions of Florio the bridegroom, who 
seat themselves to a pic-nic, al fresco, in 
Stowe Gardens, and sing songs and tell 
tales for their mutual amusement. The 
latter is done on the proposition of the old 
bachelor, who stipulates for a little kissing 
as a reward ; and seven stories, (not without 
song relieved, nor without embeliishment 
of musical notation recorded,) are contri- 
buted by the dramatis persone. The 
whole bears not the master-mark of any 
very highly accomplished or practised hand ; 
nor of one that can be called slovenly or 
incompetent ; and the idler will find a good 
deal of amusement in the tales which, if 
they can boast little of striking originality 
in the conception, make no ungraceful fi- 
gure in their new dress; and have, at least, 
the merit of not being spun cut to a book- 
making length. As for some ten or a 
dozen pages of music interspersed, this is 
to be so fairly regarded as a make-weight 
thrown iato the bargain, that criticising it 
would be something like “looking a gift 
horse in the mouth.” 

The Itinerary of a Traveller in the Wilder- 
ness. By Mrs. Taylor of Ongar. 12mo— 
Whatever exertions Mrs. ‘Taylor may have 
the wish to make for the salvation of sin- 
ners, we would recommend her to clothe 
her efforts in the garb of intelligibility. 
Enthusiasts may possibly comprehend the 
following passage, but the sane religionist 
will only regret that ebullitions of this 
nature should be sent forth into the world, 
to become the laugh of the scoffer. 


‘* But, although glorious things are spoken of the 
church on earth, the portal of the temple above ; 
and although the Psalmist, in the language of holy 
extasy, could exclaim, ‘ How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles, O Lord of hosts;’ it yet bore visible marks 
of being the church on earth; for, lo! the sparrow 
ventureth to build herself a house, and the swallow 
a nest around these sacred altars! Thoughtless 
creatures! unconscious on what hallowed ground 
they trespassed—into whose sacred presence they 
were intruding: but not more unconscious they, not 
more thoughtless, not so presumptuous, as those who 
flit to and fro, impelled by interest, by custom, or 
by curiosity, equally regardless of the sanctity of the 
place, and of the majesty of Him who there presides. 
The swallow, wandering bird, has no settled dwel- 
ling-place: driven by summer's heat, or winter's cold, 
from clime to clime; an emblem of those professors 
who can neither endure the heat of persecution, nor 
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the chilling blast of adversity, for the cause and 
interest to which they profess to attach themselves. 
The sparrow, too, insignificant and unimportant 
creature! has chosen these sacred altars around which 
to build her nest, and rear her progeny; resembling 
those giddy triflers who frequent the house of God, 
and profane his holy courts by bringing there the 
hay, and straw, and stubble of their own vain and 
worldly imaginations. Here they hatch, and brood, 
and twitter; pondering over all their earthly plans 
and projects; while, like incense from the altar, the 
prayers of the saints ascend continually around 
them.” 

Surely, one would think, here is chirping 
and twittering enough upon so grave a sub- 
ject; but the lady-swallows and cock-spar- 
rows continue to flutter about, and scatter 
their hay and straw, and build and nestle, 
and what not, through almost three pages 
more. 

Lales of Old Mr. Jefferson ; collected by 
Young Mr. Jefferson, of Lyon's Inn. 3 vols. 
vol. iii, 12mo.—How perplexingly deversi- 
fied are the duties of the critic! He must 
rove, as the miscellaneous and incongruous 
progeny of the press start into being, and 
call upon his notice, from grave to gay— 
from the profound to the superficial—from 
the researches of science, to the embellish- 
ments of art—from the illusions of fancy, to 
the delineations of nature : and oftener from 
the prosing of dulness, to the flippancy of 
conceit and nonsense; and from the insi- 
dious to the absurd—from rambling fanati- 
ism to blustering licence. We have just 
thrown aside the ultra-puritanism of * the 
Itinerary, when directly comes under our 
eye a volume of the Tales of Old Mr. Jef- 
ferson—ultra Jiberals, or illiberals, in the 
opposite extreme. In this volume (we 
have not seen the two preceding), the 
author makes the most upright, honest 
and straightforward character of the tale, 
a Scotchman, use the following sentence : 
—*‘* Reeleegious—reeleegious indeed ! why 
do ye not ken that it is the reeleegious folk 
that are the greatest scoundrels!”? And 
though, in the succeeding sentence, the 
author does not actually give a decided 
sanction to the assertion, he takes good 
care, throughout the volume, to present no 
antidote to this sweeping illiberality. 

i 
FOREIGN LITE RATURE, &e. 
EUROPE. 
FRANCE. 

(The number of Works, in the wide range of Science 
and of Literature, under this thead, obliges us, not 
only rigidly to adhere to very brief Notices, Lut also 
merely to select a few Works, which appear to us of 
more general interest. | 

Bibliotheque Instructive 
Jeunesse—First Notions of every Kind, ev- 
plained by a Series of Prints ; by an Associa- 
tion ¥ Professors, Collected and arranged by 
os * Lrxormann, i *rofessor of Technology, 
\ z : arts, 1825.— Ist vol. Part J. Svo. ; with 
he comprzed in tte jase Spe 

een parts. M. Lenor- 


et Morale, pour la 
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mand’s system of instruction higs ree ‘nd 
the sanction of experience, We . , ee 
with much regret, the want of Flin. se n 






some of his arrangements in Natural 
tory, as well as some other errors Whie] . 
author cannot too carefully avoid ste ri 

Du_ Perfectionnement Morale, &e fr B part 
Moral Perfection, or Self- Education ; jy \ 
DEGERANDO, Member of the French In: 
(ule. Parts, 1824. 2 vols. 8r0.—The el 
is comprized in three principal divisions — i 
1. The Moral Faculties ; 2. Their U The 
3. Their Culiure. Of this gentleman fre. 
quent mention is made by Professor jy. 
dine of Glasgow, in the “ Outlines of Phil. 
sophical Education.” 

The Sixteenth and last Volume of Ti 
French Bar has been published, Py. 

1824. Svo. 

Mémoires de Joseph Fiuuché, &¢,— Mem 
of the Duke of Otranto. Paris, 1825. 9 ruls 
Svo.— The Constituted Authorities, yo: 
thinking, it appears, the evidence sufficier:, 
that these Mémoires are the Duke of Otmn. 
to’s, have ordered the suppression of tha 
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part of the edition remaining unsold. The the 
style, mostly rapid, sometimes ironical a! Par 
piquant, seldom soaring very high, and oftes aft 
incorrect, seems suitable enough to th the 
person to whom it is attributed. Ané, sat 
whether the author traces the causes of the tran 
Revolution—dwells on its excesses: me 
recounts the artifices by which Bonaparte whe 
obtained his power ;—whether he exposes ed 

re 


the endless Constitutions of Sieyés, or the pre] 
errors of the Dictator, and the issue of his 
gigantic projects—whether he speaks of tle 
voung and interesting Marie-Louise, or! 
other members of the Royal: Family,—he s 
always master of his subject ; he seems to 
command all events and all possibilities, !s 
means of that control of the police (ra 
de la police générale) which he possesses: 
Witness of the baseness of courtiers, cont: 
dant of their most secret thoughts ; profour i 
contempt for those around him, continua i 
manifests itself: hence, he makes use \ 
bold, and often uncalled-for expressiois 
and a style sometimes harsh and abrupt ; hut 
the events have so much. interest, the pie oat 
ture is so vivid, and the causes of acti! 
ion, that the 


developed with so much precis ay 
WoOfs U 


reader devours the volumes as the 
one who knew all, and publishes a patt© “me 
what he knew. 
Mémoires du. Docteur 
or, The Last Moments of Napoleon 


A TOMMARCHI, 4° 


re Fy 
est 
(iT key 


ro) 
1825. 2 vols. Svo.—Four years have . th 
extinguished the curiosity of the <4 a 
respecting Napoleon : to this curiosit); él 
A. furnishes abundant gratificatiol, ~ 
with a tone of truth and good faith thi . 


enti > eds 
leads the reader to forget the wil net 


cruelty and blood, of which history 
be silent. ; 
Histoire des Ducs de Bourges" V; ti é 
TTistory of the Dukes of Py a) 
House of Valois; by M. DE ” as 
Peer of France. Paris, 1824. 4! ~ Unde 
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find this a useful work ; and M. Eichhoff has 
annexed a brief Analysis of Greek and 
Latin Poetry. 

Lhe Alarum of Greece, the First Hellé- 
nide ; by M. PELLET, of Epinal. | aris. —The 
cause of the Greeks daily obtains fresh par- 


1825.] 
rhder this title, M. De Barente ager 
‘ively history of those great princes, who 
att “rly thirteen hundred years governed 
eon and, thereby, Europe; to which is 
riate motto from Quinti- 

,_-“ Seribitur ad narrandum, non pro- 
vay: which may be rendered, We 
ety pocord facts, not to maintain them. 
hese four volumes will, it is thought, 
frm ebout one-half of the work. 
 (Euvres Completes de we F. Decis, SC 

Complete Works of J. F. Ducts, forming 

sof the Collection of French Classics. Paris, 
323, jrals B2mo.; with Portrait of the 
tuth » — The editor of this work, M. De- 
wen has been encouraged, by the well- 
~erited success of the former parts of his 
“(ollection,” to enlarge the promised num- 
her of bis volumes from sixty to one hun- 
jred. By this, however, M. D. has not 
deceived his subscribers, as any author con- 
tained may, or not, be taken, according to 
wish or taste. 

History of Grecian Literature, Srom its 
Origin to the Capture of Consiantinople by 
the Turks; by N. SCHOELL. New edition. 
Paris, 1825. 3 vols. 8vo.—'The first edition 
of this work, which appeared in 1812, under 
the title of “*.42 Abridged History of Gre- 
con Literature,” &c. sold rapidly—was 
tmuslated into many languages, especially 
the English and modern Greek, and every- 
where favourably received. The author 
has been occupied, during several years, in 
sreparing a new edition, on a more exten- 
ve plan. ‘The former edition had but two 

mes, the seeond of which contained only 
s.cred literature and tables; this has three, 
nd treats of profane literature. Instead 
cieontining himself to his former very suc- 
mnet notices, the author enters into details 
ot the respective epochs; investigates the 
ifuence which the spirit of the nation had 
npon the productions of its writers; and, 
‘ulging them according to established prin- 
ules, he endeavours to give more interest 
0 this part, by discussions upon critical, 
‘erary and historical points, which may 
fxercise the judgment of youth, and arm 
t against perversions of taste. In the first 
‘dition, as the author meditated a republi- 
— of his Répertoire de la Littérature 
encienne,” he omitted his bibliographical 
votes; but having given up that idea, he 
ee the bibliography to the his- 
“..-. part of Grecian literature ; noticing, 
tan eae editions, from the 
thedesidents of the art of printing, and 
a icles ; i. ac whether criti- 
ducidation 1 the way of explanatory 
te ener, professor of literature 
Rend vehes ee fe Tassin, has published a 
ra Collection 0 aa ck Studies upon Virgil, 
ans Phere "8 ns ; the Passages of the Gre- 
tics, and the . Hs in the Bucolics, the Geor- 
tad rer Foe ; om the Latin 7 ext, 

Moxtnyy ~ Age s.——The student will 
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tizans. It is the triumph of civilization 
over barbarism—of liberty over despotism— 
of Justice over strength—of the Gospel over 
the Koran. Every triend of humanity jis 
interested in this sacred cause, and the 
votaries of the muse emulate each other in 
celebra.ing the courageous perseverance of 
regenerate Greece. M. Pellet’s First Hel- 
lenide is distinguished by energy of feeling 
and vigour of style. Criticism may con- 
demn some expressions as too bold; but, 
in general, Iris verses are excellent—as the 
following quotation will shew :— 
** 1] disait. Et moins intrépide 
Rugit le lion des déserts ! 
Il avait dit, et moins rapide 
La foudre passe dans les airs. 
La fureur, la rage ¢tine-le— 
Le fer luit, la sucur ruisselle— 
Les champs fument de sang trempés, 
Et sur les monts, :t dans les nues, 
On entend des voix inconnucs 
Crier aux Grecs: * Frappez! Frappez!’” 
‘* He said. Less dauntless in his might 


The desert-lion roars ; 
And through the air with slower flight 


The vollied thunder pours. 
Wrath burns, steel flames, the sweat-drops flow, 


And slaughter bathes the field; 
While, urging on the avenging blow, 
In mystic chorus peal’d, 
The hills—the clouds, re-echoing, cry, 
‘ Strike, Grecians! strike for liberty !’” 
The author announces three other Hellé- 
nides ; the second of which, while yet in the 
press, the anticipating liberality of Parisian 
criticism has pronounced not inferior to the 
first. 
ITALY. 

Della Medicina Italiana, &c.—Of Italian 
Medicine, and the Medical Doctrines of 
Broussais, &c.; by Dr. E. Bavrsi, Member 
of many Academies, &c. Leghorn, 1824. 8v0. 
Pamph., forming an introduction to a trans- 
lation of Pror. Gourit’s Exposition de la 
Nouvelle Doctrine Medicale, in which M. 
Bavesi glances at the state of medicine 
in Germany, where every science takes 
a colouring from those shadowy me- 
taphysics, so much miscalled Philosophy. 
M. A.J. (in the Rey. Enc.) too truly, we 
fear, observes “ the Italians and the French 
appear to surpass the Germans and the 
English in the pursuit of Natural Science, 
precisely, because they consume neither their 
time nor their intellectual energies m vain 
subtilities about abstract ideas.” 

Annali d'Italia dal 1750, &c.—Annals of 
Italy, since 1750 ; compiled by A. Coprt. 
Vol. 1, 1750 to 1796. Rome, 1824, 8vo.— 
The author proposes to follow the foot- 
steps of the illustrious Murator (an Italian 
historiographer, whose works fill forty- 
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six vols. folio; he died in 1750.),* which, 
if he does, he does truly at a humble dis- 
tance. M. Coppi shows, that he is influ- 
enced by patriot love ; but this sacred 
terin is, too often, but the veil of frightful 
prejudices, which themselves produce the 
country’s misery. 

Se la Febbre Gialla sia, 0 no, un Contagio, 
&c.— Whether, or not, the Yellow Fever be 
contagious ? a subject of discussion between 
the Physicians of Europe and of America. 
Memoir, by Dr. GAETANO Patront. Leg- 
horn, 1824.—Dr. P. declared his opinion, 
that it was contagious, in 1804: he now re- 
publishes the same opinion, supporting it 
by fresh facts and observations. He con- 
ducts the discussion with remarkable im- 
partiality ; and presents, with the utmost 
fairness, the arguments most favourable to 
his antagonists. He proves not only his 
own high professional attainments, but, 
which is still more honourable, his zeal for 
the welfare of society. 

Dr. F. Crivetii (Verona, 1823-4) has 
published a Chronological History of 
Rome (3 vols. 8vo.), from the time of 
/Eneas to that of Constantine Paleologus, 
i.c. the capture of Constantinople in 1453, 
by Mohammed IJ. Dr. C. follows Diony- 
sius and Livy, too closely perhaps ; 
but it is evident, throughout, that he is 
more influenced by a desire to instruct his 
readers, than a vain ostentation on his own 
part. 

Le Odi di Pindaro, &c.—Odes of Pindar ; 
translated by M. G. Borcut, and dedicated 
to Chevalier V. Montt. Florence, 1824. Svo. 
—M. Borghi always wears the air of origi- 
nality, though he is only a translator; but 
one that every friend of classic literature 
will honour. Horace, the only Roman 
poet who approached Pindar, has cele- 
brated the “ Dircean Swan,” as a model 
of most dazzling splendour (lib. iv., 2, 25). 
The first Italian who ventured to translate 
this great master of the dithyrambic lyre, 
was A. ApiManr (Pisa, 1631); but he 
himself, excellent as his performance was, 
regarded it only as a paraphrase. Many 
other unfortunate attempts were made, till 
M. Costa, of Padua, succeeded better, in a 
translation into Latin verse. Since which, 
Professor A. Mezzanortr, and M. C. 
LUCCHESSINI, haye followed; and M. L. 
has lent great assistance to his, even- 
tually, more successful rival, M. Borcut, 
who will, perhaps, himself take up Pindar’s 
much-neglected lyre. 

Lexioni Archevlogiche, {c.—Archaiological 
Readings on some Monuments in the Egyp- 
tan Museum at Turin ; by G.D.S. Quiy- 
TINO, Turin (Imprimerie Royale), 1824,— 
This little work (pp. 83, Svo.) attributes 





———— 





* In 1700, he had the care of the Duke of Modena’s 
library and archives ; but was accused of Heresy and 
Atheism, and obliged to justify himself to Pope 
Benedict XIV., who received his apology with kind- 
ness, and wrote him a letter af approbation. 
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Egyptian collection of armed % % 
the doctrines of M. Champolio a 
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to maintain. MU, boi 






GERMANY, 
Handbuch der Geschichte der Liter 
A Manual of the History of Literes, ture 
Dr. 1. WAcHLER, 3d edit. Krung y 
the-Maine, 1823. 8vo.—This inter . 
and very able volume forms the Second ¢j 
History of the Literature of the Mia). 
Ages, which will probably be comprize : 
three volumes. ’ 

De Romanorum dilibus—A Dissertatin 
on the Edtles of the Romans. By P.¢ 
SCHUBERT. Konigsberg, 1824, ‘§), _ 

This is only a prodromus, an essay, op, 
fact, a proémium, in which M. Schuler 
thinking that the offices of the Rony 
magistracy have been too much overlookei, 
announces a much larger work, in {oy 
volumes, to be peculiarly appropriated ty 
the examination of the office of edile, ple- 
beian and curule. 

Vol/stindiges Handbuch der neuster Fri. 
beschreibung—Complete Manual of Modern 
Geography. By Mess. Gaspari, Hast, 
CANNABICH, GUTSMUTHS, and Uxkert. Ia. 
mar, 1822. Institut Geéographigue. 1. 
xiv. xv. xvi. 8vo.—This institution has 
been long engaged in this laborious and in. 
portant work ; but the three volumes now 
announced are the contribution of M. 
Hassel towards a manual, which will be 
the most complete that we possess in this 
branch of human knowledge. 

Der Heilige Chrysostomus—St. Chrysostom, 
or the Voice of the Catholic Church, proclan- 
ing that the Perusal of the Scriptures by Fe. 
males is a Practice not less salutary than 
edifying. By Professor L. VAN Ess, Dut. 
Darmstadt, 1824. 1 vol. 8vo—A publicatiol, 
the subject of which will naturally exeite tl- 
terest, wherever the controversy about the 
distribution or non-distribution of trall- 
slations of the Scriptures is agitated. 

NETHERLANDS. . 

Discours, &c.—Discourse concerning P w 
lic Education. Spoken by M.P.J. DEsTRI- 
VEAUX, Professor and Rector of the ae 
sity of Liege. 1824. Svo.—This exct —“ 
little performance, well arranged, ale z 
of close reasoning, will, by no meals, 
tach disadvantageous reflections [0 ; 
scholastic pursuits of the Low aren 

Analyse Historique et Critique, Ye" aa 
torical and Critical Analysis of the Or oS al 
Progress of the Rights (civil, poniea) © 
religious ) of the Belgi and the Gau pike ji 
the Gallic, Roman, France, I eudal a) vs ot 
nary Eras, preceded by Critical Rema J. 
the Topography of Ancient Belgrum- Tint 
J. RaEpsaEt, Councillor of State, ie. e fe 
vol. Ghent, 1824. 8vo.—This og i: 
animates the ancient loyalty of et ‘sel 
his life is spent in honourable deeds, Us 
studies, and acts of patriotism. ye 
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pichterly! 
J rondenvondel. 


Amsterdam, 1824. 18mo. 
yf, WESTERMAN has, by publishing this, 
% rventieth volume, at last presented us 
ae 4 complete collection of the works of 
‘vic velebrated poet. Vandenvondel is, 
eat characterized by an energetic 
yle, which always urges him 
itude of his imagination, and 
manifested in his tragedies, 


hy ; less of st 


‘; continually 
and in the chorusses introduced. 

Aden en Gedichten, §c.—Odes and Poems. 
py — Feirn. First Part. Zwal, 1824. 
12m Principally composed of Lyries.— 
The poet has endeavoured, with much suc- 
cess, to introduce, among his own country- 
nen, a species of poetry that has attained 
creat popularity in other nations. . 

Redevoering over Jan Hendrik van Swin- 
imax Discourse on Van Swinden, pronounced 
wh August 1823, at the Institute of the Low 
Countries. By M. MOL. Amsterdam, 
1925, S9.—An interesting pamphlet, 1n- 
cluding, as in a nut-shbell, the political and 
literary career of one of the ornaments of 
Holland. M-. Moll justly observes, “ while 
sience flourishes in Europe, while any 
taste remains in this country, the memory 
of Van Swinden will be reverenced, and his 
name be always mentioned with respect.” 

The Low Countries are not less active 
than others in getting up useful periodical 
publications ; nay, perhaps it may be said 
they excel in the care and fair-dealing with 
which these are executed. Three new 
works of this kind have appeared lately— 
an Uranta’s Mirror; the Medical Library, 
National and Foreign ; and Annals of Lri- 
lish Medical Literature. 

DENMARK. 

Ridrag til en Skildbring, &c.—A Descrip- 
ton of the Coast of Guinea and its Inhabi- 
tants, and the Danish Colonies established 
there. = By M. H.C. Monrav. Copenhagen, 
1322. 812.—This is one of the most impor- 
taut works that have issued from the Danish 
press, in our days ; and is worthy of critical 
detail, but our limits only allow us_ to 
‘tate, that it contains much interesting in- 
lurmation relative to the state of Guinea in 
1809, and the general condition of the ne- 
froes throughout Africa and America. — It 
appears that the abolition of the slave 
trade has not meliorated the condition of 
the negroes, but has only suggested a 
‘reater refinement of cruelty ; and that the 
Necessity Of avoiding the English cruisers 
“es hot prevent the commerce of the ne- 
— from proceeding to a great 
ae e English are accused of arro- 
ey Seago the honour of being 
author siden 0 = this trade, which the 
the Kine of acts to show belongs to 

s enmark. 
_ Den Nordsjellandske, §:c.—On the Cha- 
ant othe end Language of the’ Pea- 
ry 4 bg “94 — Districts of the Island 
nee aoa” Ls JUNGE (Curé.) Co- 
e's Ost 2d edit. We are amused 


ke Werken, f c.— Poetic Works of 
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and instructed, as well by the style of the 
author, as the subject of this curious work. 
Waldemar den Store, ‘vc. — Waldemar the 


Great and his Heroes. 
21 Cantos. Ry B.S. INceMaNn. Copen- 
hagen, 1824 Svo.—The subject of this 
poem belongs to a remarkable era of Danish 
history, about the middle of the 12th een- 
tury. Unhappily the poet has not realized 
the expectation this excites ; and we must 
lament that Denmark cannot yet assert its 
claim to high estimation in the path of epie 
literature. 

M. ‘TT. Kruse, professor in the univer- 
sity of Halle, and secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries in Thuringia, is laying geo- 
graphers under great obligation, by pub- 
lishing in parts, which appear every 
two months, “ Deutsche Allerthiiner,’ — 
** Archives of Ancient Geography, and of the 
Middle Ages.” 

SWITZERLAND. 

Cours de Themes Grees—Greek Evercise s. 
By Dr. L. Vaucner. Geneva, 1824. 2 vols. 
8vo.—We mention with gratitude those, 
of every country, who endeavour to render 
the road to useful and pleasant acquisition 
less thorny. This gentleman alone, or in 
concert with others, has rendered much 
good service to the youth of every nation, 
by publications, in which the principle is 
evident, and the utility incontestable. 

RUSSIA, 

Voyage en Tauride, &ce.— Journey in Tau- 
rida, or the Crimea (the Ancient Tauriva 
Chersonessus) ; performed in 1820, by M. 
Movuravitr Apostou. St. Petersburgh, 
1823. dt the Press of the Minister of the 
Interior. 1 vol. Svo. With many Maps.— 
M. M. Apostol ranks among the most cele- 
brated of Russian authors. His interest- 
ing volume might advantageously be tran- 
slated into different prevailing languages 
of Europe ; especially at a time when the 
affairs of Greece call for, and fix the atten- 
tion and admiration of the world. 


AMERICA. 
UNITED STATES. 

The American Farmer, containing Essays 
ant Thoughts on Rural and Domestic Eco- 
nomy ; with Engravings, and a Price Cur- 
rent of Products of the Country; by J. S. 
SKINNER. Baltimore, 1821—24, 5 vols. 4to. 
—This work, published in weekly parts, is 
a complete, if not a methodical treatise 
on agriculture. It was commeneed in 
1819, and was carried on with the zealous 
assistance of distinguished men, not only in 
the U. S., but in Europe; its success has 
been such, that a third edition was quickly 
called for; of course its contents are not 
equally adapted to this climate, but infor- 
mation may be culled; and such exchanges 
are always advantageous. 

An Exposition of the Dangers of Inter- 
ment in Cities, with Remarks on the Funeral 
Rites and Customs of the Hebrews, Greeks, 


An Epic Poem of 


‘Romans, and first Christians ; “pon ancient 
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and late Canis Ecclesiastical, and the Civil 
und Municipal Statutes, relating to this sub- 
ject; also with Physical and Chemical Notices, 
principally ex'racted from the Writings of 
Vica dD’ Azyi, and Prof. Sc. PIaTToLi, of 
Modena ; revised and enlarged by F. Pas- 
CALIS, &c. New-York, 1823. 8v0.—Accord- 
ing to the anthor, in summer and autumn, 
when Fahrezheit’s thermometer sometimes 
stands at 90°, the filthy, though impercep- 
tible exhaiations, that rise from the tombs, 
must contribute greatly to the raging mala- 
dies that often depopulate parts of the city. 
He offers a plan for a general burial-ground, 
or polyandrium ; avtcompanied with calcu- 
lations, by which the inhabitants of New- 
York have been so foreibly struck, that 
Dr. Pascauis has, already the proud satis- 
faction of seeinga flourishing city adopt his 
idea.—We hope that, ere long, this will not 
be a solitary instance. 
HAITI. 

Official Notices relative to the Negocia- 
tions of the LIrench Government with the 
Haitian, for the basis of a Treaty acknow- 
ledging the Independence of Haiti. Port-au- 
Prince, 1824, 21st of Haitian Independence. 
Sm. 4to.—The documents published by the 
Haitian Government ought to be preserved 
with care, and will furnish instructive mat- 
ter in the history efan epoch, in which these 
people of another hemisphere have passed 
from slavery to civilization. This is a moral 
and political phenomenon, revolting to our 
prejudices, but consolatory to humanity. 
We still look upon them with interest ; 
lest, hoping too much, we should be 
painfully disappointed. Much must. still 
depend upon the talents of a few indivi- 
duals—upon a succession of characters, 
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which chance may deny them: jy, 
best wishes of every good man ont = 
over their proceedings. The Window yy 
negociations referred to may, Dethan t 
questioned, and afford growid of conn = 
lation on a result that has left every. 
upon its former footing, The right of # 
Tfaitians to independence, like that ta 
other people, cannot be questioned « 1), 
strength by which it can be sustaine }. 
been proved. The only object of nex, 
tion, on their part, was a treaty of connor 
On any question of indemiities, it was 7 
to the tribunals cf France that they o,.' 
to have appealed, but to the arbitrarigy , 
disinterested states. On the part of Hai: 
the negociations have been conducted yi, 
honour and upright firmness. 


** In 1814, they would have imposed the glsjv: 
sovercignty of France—in 1816, they would have te, 
content with a constitutional sovereiguty—in jy), 
they only demanded a feudal superivrity—in jyx, 
under the negociation of General Boyer, they satisfied 
themselves with the reclamation, as a sine qué nu of 
the indemnity before offered. By what return of 
domineering spirit would they induce us, in 1924, to 
submit to an erterior sovereignty ?—But, on whateva 
side we view this proposition, it appears equal; 
injurious, and hostile to our security; and, for this 
reason, we reject it.” 

In the same page, we read this remark. 
able note :— 


‘¢ This is the second embassy we have sent, after 
repeated invitations, and it is a second time suddenly 
dismissed because of the alleged insufficiency of 
our agents.—We confess that our agents have never 
been authorized to accept terms diametrically oppo- 
site to those before mutually agreed on, Butis it thei 
fault, if, at the moment of final arrangement, the 
French Minister chose to change h‘s mind?” 
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KING'S THEATRE. 

FANHE tragic opera of Semiramide was 

A revived here on Friday the 20th, with 
great splendour of scenery and decoration, 
and, what is of more importance, with a 
brilliant concentration of vocal and dra- 
matic accomplishment. Madame Pasta, 
Madame Vestris, Signor Remorini, Signor 
Porto, and Signor Garcia, form such an 
assemblage as we are not often favoured 
Wwith—and supported, as they were, by re- 
spectable underlings, well-filled chorusses 
and the customary plenitude of the orches- 
tra, with “all pomp and circumstance to 
boot,” it is no wonder that the house, full 
to excess in every part, where absolute excess 
is not by private privilege precluded, should 
have resounded with frequent plaudits, 
bravos, and encoras. There was also a very 
eifective novelty, in the garden scene of the 
first act, a chorus of feet, it might be called— 
a select portion of the corps de ballet which 
accompanied not only the vocal chorus, but 
several of the movements of the voice of 


Semiramide herself, and had a very happy 
effect. We have often wondered that this 
union of song and dance—this harmon 
sympathy of the ear and eye — has not 
been appealed to on an extensive — 
and can easily imagine a species of a 
drame, yet untried, that should com . 
together the attractions of the oper, os 
ballet, and the pantomime, which oo 
not fail to captivate the voluptuous tast 
of the times. But the chief attraction W* 
Madame Pasta herself. With the sples- 
dour of Catalani, in the dazzling nm 
of her first popularity, full m our remem: 
brance, in this her most fayourite kn 
racter, we may still say, that we end 
were more delighted with —— 
than on the present occasion. The ie 
of Madame Pasta is different, indee¢, ‘ 
in song and action, from that of her wey 
cessor ; but, though different, not “> 
and, from its originality, it assumes mie we 
an apparent preference. Her voice com . 
in an eminent degree, power and SW 
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1925.] : 
clearness, and modulation — 
ially, to an extent, and with a 

eae adaptation to the pathos and sen- 
yudic0 ee he ceene, of which we remember 
time “ “ HTor sotto voce in the passage, 

namicse . = 

ap gee ayviene! Dei! che intendo,”’ 
: rs mysterious awfulness that vibrated 
a very heart; and her modulation 
Wl “as less effective in the most tender 
id the most indignant passages ; while 
ho expressive and appropriate action with 
“neh she accompanied every transition of 
em tion, produced a unison of feeling which 
maile even opera appear like a kind of 
vr If we were to particularize, we 
would point to the delicious execution of 
« Ebbene-a-te ferisc!, "mM the second act, 
and the duet with Madame Vestris, ‘* Gi- 
ino Porrore,” Which, long and arduous as 
‘is was so enthusiastically and persever- 
soly eneored, that its repetition was una- 
cdable, notwithstanding the unmerciful- 
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ross of the exertion. 
DRURY LANE. 

Jane Shore was attempted here on the 
th, Glster, by Mr. Archer! What a 
‘umbling down from Kemble, Cooke, &e. ! 
Though it be not quite the Richard of 
Shakspeare, or even of Colley Cibber ; 
surely, even in the diluted language of 
Rowe, it requires something more than vo- 
rJeration and stalk, with an occasional 
cash of the teeth and poke of the chin. 
Even Belmour should not be dandied by a 
tall young lady in smallclothes, or a middle- 
ced youth, who looks, and moves, and 
speaks like one. Terry, however, was 
respectable in Dumont; and Wallack did 
0 much justice to Hastings, as, at least, in 
the midst of the group he was acting with, 
w seem entitled to considerable commen- 
dation, If his acting seldom exhibits strong 
lecling, and never overpowering intellect, 
it shows, in general, attention; and, perhaps, 
le may benefit by the suggestions, that in 
the scene where Gloster tampers with him, 
his eye and attitude betray a scrutinizing 
‘uspicion too early, and that, in his whole 
weportment, he brought too much of the 
sTecu-room upon the stage. He seemed 
to have forgotten, that though in the former 
place, Mr, Wallack may be a very superior 
petsonage to Mr. Archer, yet in the latter, 
the protector of the realm is more awful than 
tte Lord Chamberlain ; and, whoever may 
ae the Royal Highness pro tempore, his 
Chamberlainship should not appear to be 
“le stately master of the boards. With 
“ls exception, however, and the want of a 
“cper pathos in the parting scene with 
,..\% it was @ meritorious piece of acting. 
S tong since we have seen the character 
ee ne Mrs. Bunn was also 
se able, as times go, in Alicia ; but the 
y;. Passions and distracted ravings of 
ri raged agp energy, mental and 
West - be command. Mrs. 
rharacter of Ih, “en en © enue to the 

‘Tel Jane Shore. Without featural 
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expression, without natural and yaried 
modulation, and a voice responsive to 
the throes of suffering and contrition—in 
short, without deep and fine feeling, what 
can be done with such a character ? The 
studied mechanism of art, imitated from the 
traditionary usage of the stage, will not do 
in scenes and situations were, if the heart 
be not touched, the attention will soon be 
weary. We did not see a handkerchief 
applied to a single eye; and if the con- 
vulsion of audible inspiration awakened, 
occasionally, our pity, it was for the injury 
the actress was doing to her health by a 
preternatural mode of declamation, not for 
the afflictions of the character, whieh it cer- 
tainly did not represent. 

The interesting story of William Tell, 
worked up into dramatie effect by the 
skilful hand of Mr. Knowles (author of 
Virginius and Caius Gracchus), was pro- 
duced here, on the 11th, with complete suc- 
cess, and has added alike to the reputation 
of the author and of Mr. Macready, by 
whom the patriot hero was _ performed. 
It is in characters of this description, where 
the rough energies and home feelings of 
nature are to be represented, not the ima- 
ginative sublime, that the powers of Mr. M. 
best manifest themselves. Mr. Knowles is 
betteradapted to his genius than Shakspeare. 

A new romantic drama, in three acts, 
on the old nursery tale of the Devil and 
Dr. Faustus, (recently re-edified by German 
poetry and German metaphysics) was pro- 
duced here on the 16th, with every em- 
bellisiment which music and dance, splen- 
did decorations, and splendid scenery, and 
almost magical mechanism of transforma- 
tion, could confer. Representations of this 
kind, however attractive to the public gaze, 
are no fit objects of criticism in the detail. 
—Suflice it therefore to say, that it is one 
of the very best of the kind that we have 
seen; magnificent in splendour, tasteful 
in picturesqueness and execution; that the 
overture by Weber, introduced the wild 
fable with an appropriate felicity, and the 
musie supplied by Bishop in his best strain, 
happily supported it; as did the efforts of 
the respective performers, both in song and 
action ; a praise in which the workers of 
the scenery and machinery have an uncom- 
mon share. The necromantic sleight of 
multiplying Faustus and his pupil Wagner, 
in the twinkling of an eye, six-fold, so that 
they suddenly appear, at one and the same 
time, in six different parts of the stage, and 
as suddenly disappear, devil and all, with 
their ravished prize, was executed with an 
apparent verity of magic, that might (once) 
have entitled Mr. Wallack, the master of -he 
spell, to a domicile in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. The only drawback is the 
dull and abortive attempt at the humorous, 
which even the quaint and self-satisfied 
drollerv of the vivacious Harley, with whom 
an audience laughs almost by instinct, could 
not make amusing. 
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COV ENT-GARDEN. 

Ben Jonson’s Every Man in his Flu- 
mour was revived here on the 13th, but 
not with all the éclat which might be ex- 
pected from the high (though somewhat 
fading) reputation of the author. It is one 
however of only three dramas, out of the 
many he wrote (the Alchymist, and Vol- 
pone being the other two) upon which the 
once too exaggerated fame of old Ben can 
safely be rested : for there was more of eru- 
dition than of inspiration in his labours : 
more of the book than of the fountain ; and 
as he looked at the manners more than he 
dived into the heart, his superficies suffer 
more from the rust of time, than the ster- 
ling core of his great co-rival. ‘The comedy 
we are speaking of, requires also for its due 
support a rare assemblage of no ordinary 


talent. <Avtely, indeed, is well adapted to 
the vein of Young; rainworm, to that of 


W. Farren, and Downright, to Mr. Eger- 
ton. But Bobadil demands a very differ- 
ent species of humour from that of Mr. 
Fawcett—who, admirable as he in his line, 
is nota Proteus. 


On the 25th of April His Majesty 
visited Covent Garden, having commanded 
for representation, Der Freischutz, and 
Charles the Second ; or, the Merry Monarch. 
The attendance was thronged to the utmost, 
the expressions of loyalty were ardent ; and 
his Majesty was liberal in his applause of the 
performance—especially in the after-piece. 

On the 2d of May, His Majesty honoured 
Drury-lane, also, with his presence, to 
witness there the rival exhibition of Der 
Freischutz, together with the pleasant pe- 
tite comedy of Simpson & Co. On whichoc- 
casion, the eager loyalty ofthe gazing public, 
and the insufficient precautions for prevent- 
ing an excessive influx to the treasury of 
the theatre, occasioned a scene of uproar 
and confusion, not very consonant with the 
respect that is held ‘‘ due to awe and ma- 
jesty ;”’ and which is said to have subjected 
the manager to no very gentle rebuke. 
Nor does the manager, when he came for- 
ward to allay the tumult, seem very much 
to have mended the matter: for instead of 
availing himself of the opportunity of an 
atoning well-turned compliment to his 
august and royal visitant, about “ the eager 
enthusiasm of a boundless loyalty having 
burst, at once, the boundaries of decorous 
discretion, and overpowered all manage- 
rial precautions,” and a thousand other 
such pretty courtly things, as lips dis- 
creetly loyal might have uttered, Mr. 
Elliston seems to have taken to himself the 
whole credit of the rush, and'to have placed 
it to the account of the cagerness of the 
public to honour Aim with their company. 
We pity Mr. Elliston when he is obliged 
to make a speech—we smile when he does 
so of free election * for certainly no aspirant 
for oratorical distinction was ever more 
untortunate in his attempts, 
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HAYMARKET, 

The representation of Bickerstag", 
cellent comedy, the Hypocrite, has aff _ 
us the Satisfaction of again Witnes _ 
unrivalled excellence of Dowton 
Cantwell, together with the Novelty of 
not less unrivalled excellence of Mx ( 
ver, In Old Lady Lamberi, The charac , 
exhibited this excellent comic actress i ‘ 
entirely new light 3 displaying powers ot ' 
very different description from those Which 
she has hitherto evinced ; and which _ 
guid the evening of her theatrical career 
with an éclat as warm as that wher 
shone on its morning emanations, The 
canting fatuity of superannuated fanaticism 
vas never, perhaps, more faithfully repre. 
sented upon the boards of a theatre. Mr, 

Burn’s Young Lady Lambert was, also, 
very creditable performance, and the strg. 
cle between dignified delicacy and semblant 
frailty in the scenes with Dr. Canterl 
again suggested to us that there are some 
higher efforts, in which she might perhays 
appear even more competent than in those 
of a subordinate cast : though she has defects 
to struggle with, and errors of habit to cor. 
rect. Mrs. Davison wanted nothing but 
youth and grace to have been admirable ia 
Charlotte. We could even forget the 
former, if the latter want were more deli- 
cately supplied. Even as it is, we wil 
not withhold applause. Elegance and re- 
finement, indeed, she never had: but, in 
every thing else she is an admirable comic 
actress ; and it is no faint commendation to 
say, that her pathos is as genuine as her 
vivacity. We cannot speak with equi! 
commendation of Mr. Russell.  Liston’s 
Mawworm is no faithful transcript of the 
author’s sketch, it is true; but itis a mum- 
mery irresistibly humorous, and_ more 
amusing, perhaps, to the generality of an 
audience, than a more faithful representation 
would be. Mr. Russell’s was neither the 
character nor the droll. He not only o—~! 
took his aim, but overshot his mark. We 
advise him to listen to some of the illiterate 
field and barn preachers who are yet t Ine 
met with, and study the slang of their 
intonation and enthusiasm from the - 
before he attempts the part again, insted! r 
satisfying himself with bad imitations 
what he has heard only upon the stage. 7” 

In The Belle’s Stratagem, Madame y- 
tris has played Letitia and Down a 
Hardy to the very life; but vans " 
Doricourt reminded us that he would vat 
played Flutter better ; of which P. se ‘id 
spite of his matchless self-possessi0 ae 
not make much. Of General Bourgoy! ra 
beautiful comic and semi-pastora ve 
The Lord of the Manor, Madame er 
Annette was the principal erg aly a 
“dashing White Sergeant,” 1 es rit 
very charming exemplification of oh 
to which the fascination of Teel 
0, without passing the line o ad 
Miss George sung her airs very P*". . 
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eit isa pity that she should not acquire 
buit Je more ease and grace ot deportment, 
. ne more animation. The musical 
ante Youth, Love, and Folly, is a pleasant 
“oe that has bee completely successful, 
r conel? in two acts, ealled Trtbula- 
; ne Ol, the Unwelcome J lors, evidently 
» school with Sunpson y Cv., 
ani, qhougn not equal to its predecessor, 
very highly anus), has been effectively 
astained by the united talents of Dowton, 
Yining, Mrs. Davison, and Mrs. Glover ; 
es at this theatre have been 
imit of our going into 


il 
of the same 


but the novelti 
roo numerous tO at 
details. ; 

4s Miss Hardcastle, in She Stoops to 
Conquer, Mrs. Humby has not been as 
cuecesstul, as in her other efforts. 

In The Road to Ruin, even Dowton’s 
Oli Dornton shewed us that there are 
cme characters in which the vacated place 
of our old favourite, Munden, cannot bé 
supplied; and Vining, as Young Dornton, 
though there were some fine bursts of 
energy in the scenes of distraction and ime- 
briation, evinced that he is not yet as equal 
to the higher, as he is to the more eccentric 
east of comic character. In the Widow 
Warren, there is too much remoteness 
from the gentlewoman for Mrs. Glover’s 
happiest vein. Russell’s Goldfinch was 
a cold and laboured imitation of Har- 
ley; so close indeed, in some instances, 
that it wanted nothing of Harley but his 
good-natured, self-satisfied ease. But 
Harley's easy seif-satisfaction is the life 
and charm of every thing he does: he 
doesnot play a character, indeed, but he puts 
his own in the place of it ; and his whim and 
humour flow from him as if he could not 
help it, Myr. Russell seemed always to be 
straining for it, and consequently always to 
be short of the mark. His very countenance 
seemed as it he were studying how Harley 
would have looked and moved: how he 
would have pointed the jest or spoken the 
ine, Little Miss P. Glover’s Sophia was in- 
teresting, and commanded by far the largest 
portion of the applause of the evening. ‘The 
character Was never more completel y looked, 
aid seldom has been better played. The 
only fault was, that she occasionally, even 
to the very tones of her voice, reminded us 
re strongly of Miss S. Booth. A little of 
- an - oe i however, be excused in 
t to grow into a habit: those garments 
seherally sit easiest ; 1 -< efi ils 
hon We te, casiest, and most gracefully 
poh us that have been fashioned to our 
Wn proportions. 
aa nagetection of The Lady and the 
ae t ‘ cards, introduced also Mrs. 
on wl st gage of Zephyrina ; 
i, both in — with eéclat, and gave to 

rd ane cane a 
ca. con Share of arch vivacity. 

“Ten in Wildlove, had, as usual 
Prightliness and self-possession in abun- 

ce; and, in spite of his ; " 

» 1 spite of his red-hot brogue, 


would bustle himself into no small devree 
of favour, if he would but take the pains to 
make his specch a little more inteliigible, 
and not let it bubble out of his mouth in 
spirts, like water from an over-boiling tea- 
ketile. We see no ebjeciion to Wildlore’s 
throwing a little of the tone and manner of 
the Emeraid isle into bis gallantry; but 
surely it Is not necessary, because a gentle- 
man happens to have an Irish accent, that 
therefore he should have no pronunciation, 

Shakspeare’s delightfully romantic and 
pastoral drama, As you Like It, in its new 
state of half-musical metamorphose, per- 
formed here on the 23d, gave Madame 
Vestiis an opportunity of playing off her 
Witchery in the pert of Rosalind; a cha- 
racter to which, ii she would chasten her 
style a little in some of the passages, no 
actress now upon the stage could give equa 
charm. But it should be remembered that 
Rosalind, though indulging occasionally in 
a little of the merry license of an age of less 
refinement than the present, is still a cha- 
racter of perfect purity. If the Cuckoo 
Song be objected to this remark, we have 
only to answer that it is a modern intro- 
duction, and does not belong to, nor cor- 
rectly consort with the original character. 

——= 
NEW MUSIC. 

Abon Hassan. Clementiand Co.—We are 
enabled this month to conclude our notice 
of the opera, which was not published in 
time for our last. ‘The overture is light and 
characteristic, and, as arranged for the piano- 
forte, furms a very pleasing and practical 
lesson. The opening subject and the first 
chorus are precisely alike: we suspect the 
author has reversed the usual order of 
things, and that the overture was the 
original production. “ The Bird whose 
Sony of Giladness,” sung by Miss Grad-: 
don —a Siciliano movement bears some 
resemblance to a quartetto in “Jl Se- 
raglio,” and a still stronger similarity to a 
duet of Storace’s in “ Doctor and Apothe- 
cary,” so marked indeed that were it at all 
probable that the English operetta could 
have met Weber’s eye, we should at once 
have pronounced it a plagiarism. This is 
followed by an Allegro Mod. which, as a 
vocal composition, cannot boast of much 
o1iginality, but the violoncello aeccompani- 
ment is very beautiful and ingenious. 
Chorus, “ Pay ! pay ! pay!” :—if we might 
give so sweeping aul opinion, we should say 
this is the only composition in the opera 
worthy of Weber's genius. It is highly 
characteristic and original. The tenor solo, 
with subdued chorus, is excellent of its 
kind. ‘ Wine, my fairest,”—is tolera- 
bly effective in performance ; but as a 
chamber duet, it is, generally speaking, 
very uninteresting. The subject of the 
overture and chorus is again introduced 
here, but does not seem applicable to the 


scene or poetry. The best song and duet 
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in the piece we noticed last month, and 
these, with two chorusses, and some drama- 
tic music from Preciosa, comprize the 
whole of the opera. 

‘Come, Love, to me,”’ the celebrated. Piano- 
Forte Romance, suag by Miss Stephens in 
Faustus. Goulding and Co.— This is truly 
the essence of simplicity. ‘The melody may 
be comprized in six notes, and the accom- 
paniment in two chords ; yet in the hands 
of that sweet warbler it produced a delight- 
ful effect. 

“ The Skylark calls,’ sung by Miss 
Tree in the Hebrew Family. T. Attwood. 
Clementi. ‘This is a song of certainly a su- 
perior class. ‘The harmonies and modula- 
tions are rich, and many of them original ; 
and considering that Bishop has set to mu- 
sic words of the same import, and likewise 
with a flute obligato accompaniment, it is 
only surprising that there should be so little 
similarity between them. ‘“ When Beauty 
courts,”’sung by Mr. Sinclair, in ditto. The 
same general character will apply to this 
song as the last ; that it is a composition of 
a higher order, but not particularly interest- 
ing» The harmonies are rather “ recher- 
ch’s” than natural. The pronunciation of 
the words in some instances has not been 
attended to, viz. ‘* sympathy,’ in the first 
page. ‘“* Tell, pretty cousin,” duet in ditto. 
Very playful and pleasing, with a sufficien- 
ey of science, and well adapted to the 
words. “ Care! fly far.’ Song in ditto, 
sung by Miss Cawse. This is certainly 
original, and possesses more peculiarity than 
beauty. 

** Not a Drum was heard.”’ Jos. Gar- 
nett. Goulding and Co.—* The Soldier's 
Grave,” or, “ Not a Drum.’ Williams. 
Williams. —“ Not a Drum was heard.” 
Barnet. Mayhew and Co.— Of these three 
compositions the last is decidedly the best. 
The composer has entered fully into the 
spirit of the author. The poetry is of too 
sombre a cast to accord with any simple 
air, and the expression too various to suit a 
regular melody. Mr. Barnet, by adopting 
a species of semi-recitative, has been en- 
abled to produce a most powerful effect, 
and has done justice to the beauty of the 
poem. We should doubt the propriety of 
opening the song with a drum accompani- 
ment, nowever funereal the effect, as it is di- 
rectly opposed to the first sentiment ex- 
pressed by the words. The composer has 
heen particularly fortunate in his expression 
at certain points, viz. “ by the struggling 
moonbeams,” —“* but he lay like a warrior,’— 
“and we bitterly thought.”” In the seeond 
of these passages, Mr Barnet has intro- 
duced D sharp and E flat in the same 
chord. As it has passed through two or 
three editions, this cannot have been a mere 
lapsus. One or two other mistakes are 
of the engraver ; but the whole tenor 
of the song is of too superior a.cast to allow 
us to dwell long on trifling inaccuracies. 
The other two songs, both of them, are lia- 
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ble to the same objection—wan of 
sion: the airs are of too com ory 
OMMON.p. 
nature for the style of the subi. 
Garnet has preluded his composition Xt 
very excellent dead-march, which 
doubtedly a good idea; but the Sicis 
introduced in the song is utterly vl 
of energy of feeling. Mr. Willian : 
possesses a good deal of merit, though ke 
on so classical a model. aii 
* The Sentinel.” Romance. J.C. Com 
Mayhew and Co.— This is a yery pleasing 
ballad, much in the style of the French . 
mances, and likely, from its simplicity, ty 
become a favourite. 
PIANO-FORTE. 
** Oh Pescator del Onda,” with variations, 
by Czerney. Cocks and Co.—Brilligy 
and rapidity of finger appear to be the pr. 
vailing features of these variations ; but the 
third, an Adagio, exhibits much science ani 
good taste in the modulations. 

The Beauties of Hummel, No. 3. Tw 
Rondolettas in the form of Waltzes. Cok 
and Co.—Two very elegant compositions: 
though the second may, from its length, 
with propriety bear the diminutive, yet it 
requires a superior performer to do justice 
to it, or indeed to execute it at all, from the 
extent of the intervals. 

Introduction and Variations on the Thor, 
with Flute ad. lib. Accompaniments, T. A. 
Rawlings. | Goulding.—Thie  thema om 
which this lesson is grounded is so plaintive 
and beautiful, that if the intersticial mattet 
be of moderate merit, the toud ensenible can. 
not fail of giving pleasure; not that we 
would by any means imply that Mr. Raw. 
lings’ talent or arrangement was 0m} 
mediocre : far from it: the lesson Is alte. 
eether pleasing and agreeable, and 1s one ¢t 
the author’s best productions. — 

‘© The Heath Rose,” a Prussian Air, wt 
six Variations, by E. Solig.—This tema’ 
elegant, and the variations easy and plea. 
ing; too easy indeed for any but yer Da 
venile performers. ‘They are, none of them, 
marked by any very striking feature of 0" 
ginality; but there is suficient veresy * 
relieve and render it a pleasing compositio?. 

Venetian Air, with Variations, for P "C 
Forte, by T. Valentine. Goulding and oan 
— This as a very easy lesson, 15 a engi 
as any we have met with: it 1s vette “8 
grade superior to the last. eararinnceon 
variation (which is of a sitnilar worry the 
in each) is very preferable. Bar, ™ . 
organ style, and the Polacca finale, are pe 
ticularly good. . 

VIOLONCELLO-  , 

A Selection of Scotch and Trish _ a 
ranged for the Violoncello Solo, by -—" 
Hadgart. — These little arrangemere co “. 
simple that they may be considere¢ ie the 
panions to the Instruction book; oo ¥ 
peculiarities of the instrument are “ven t0 

consulted, and so much expression g1°" , 
the arrangement, that the wom ° 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinstead, 
by Dr. T. Forster, from Gth to 30th April 1825. 
ye ae - | aoe le _ 
é 5 - oe - = | aro- rs rn ; | 
2 : bor Wind. Weather. | a | & meter. Wind. Weather. | 
a Apr! | | | 
7 5 3019! ESE | C loudy—clear. 19 | 54 30°08! NE Clear, with some clouds. | 
- gy 2000 E Clear and clouds. || 20 | 56 | 304} NW = | Some drops of rain. 
‘iy ‘up]9 | E—var. Clear and clouds. 1} 21] 63 | 295) W Much cloudiness by times. 
. a5 30°15 | Varying Hazy—clear and clouds. 22 G1 20 5 SW Rainy day. | 
0) 6 BO12 SE--cal. Sun/and clouds, | 23 | 61 | 2040) SW Fair day, cloudy night. | 
 ¢g 3005 | WSW | Sun and clouds. |} 24) 51 | 2000) SW Rain—clear night. | 
a. a} HM) 07 | | NW | Sun and clouds. i 95 | 5] 29-1) Sw + lear w ith clouds. | 
13 54 2-05 | NW / Clouds, & some showers. || 26 | 51 | 290; SW | Fair—much cloud. 
i 43 003, W | Clear and clouds by turns. |} 27 | 51 | 29°27 | SW | Rain—showers. j 
5 63 3006) We | Sun and clouds. |] 28 | 55 | 29° 33 SW | Cloudy and windy. 
ie 66.3001| W_ | Sun and clouds. | 29 | 55 | 29°3 37 | Cahn Clouds. 
» 55 3045! NE | Fair, but much cloud. |] 30) GO | 29° 60! SW | Sun and clouds by times. 
3 3 gulo| NE | Fair, like yesterday. | | | | 
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PHENOMENA IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


April 3.—P. apilio Rhamni appeared. 

4.—The leopard’s-bane and sweet violet in flower. 
6.—Tulipa precox flowers. 

7.—The red tortoiseshell butterfly appears. 
8.— Papilio Jo seen. 

9.—Charanthus Cheiri becomes common. 
]2.—Leucogum Alstioum flowers. 
]5.—The red-hart cherry in bloom. 
16.—Geum rivale in flower. 
9].—I noticed the first swallow —Hirundo rustica. ‘The cuckoo also first heard. 
23.—The wry-neck jynt torquilla heard. Scilla rutans in blow. 
24.—Gentiana acawis and Lunaria annua flower. 


The Cardamine pratensis flowers, 


4 Remarkable Elevation of the Barometer 
was observed at Worcester, in the begin- 
ning of the present year—the mercury 
attained the unprecedented height of 30°96 
inches ; being °6 inch higher than had here 
ever before ‘been recorded: the air was 
charged with moisture at the time. 
| sinedeomimcatnasian Extremes of Temperature at Paris. —M. 
4 \ Arago has lately made a research into the 
1 hist re a 9 ‘Thermometric Journal, kept at Paris, since 

ct w+e. 47 | 12 - 00 the invention of the thermometer, and finds 
45 


Tenaps rature of London for the Months of 
February and March.—The Thermometer 
was placed ina front room in Bruton-street, 
on the ground- floor, facing the north, and 
without any fire in the room. The Tempe- 
rature Was always taken at nine o’clock in 
the morning —Yours, &c. BRITANNIARUM. 


sree | 22 .... 46] 13 .... the four hottest and coldest days, which 
have there occurred, were as follows, vi. 
101° Fahrenheit, 8th July 1795. 
BD anccsccceens DG a See 
QB .ccsccccceseeee 8 Aug. 1803. 
97°35 ...ccccceceesee 8 Aug: 1802. 


l 
? 

3.22.49 23.2... 46 a eeus 

© ooo 42/24 ....44]15.... 42 
Devee | 25.0... 43 796 2. 04 
O....— 1 26 .... 42 Oe ose ae 
i 27 ....43 | 18 .... 39 
q 





+++ 43 | 28 ....431 19 .... 30 -— 
ann 42 ‘March 20 .... 42 | —7°5 ..cccccccccceee GC Feb. 1660. 
+ ian be | : oo 42] 21 .... 42 | —S ..rcocssosseeeedl Dec. 1788. 
M see 4) 2 ....48/ 92 .... 44 | Q'S... ccccocccscnes 30 Sam RIUM 
2 43 | - -+- 43 | 23 .... 4 wan TS .cccccccccccoce te COM. TFOe 
ae - 43) 24 ....43 In 1776, Paris experienced twenty-five 


Gr » 


«> 41125 .... 44 in 1798, thirty- 


3.2 43 | frost ; 
a 43 | 2. 43! 26 111) ag days of coutinuous fros 


two days ; and in 1783, the unprecedented 


6 
6s. ay! 2 | 3 
1 ae a ~ aia period of 69 days of frost. 
B. 48 9 1) az | 99 2211 gg | GBP The Table of the Temperature of London 


was designed by our Correspondert for the 
previous N umber, but arrived too late for 
insertion that month. We should be much 
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Bry tiger ~ . 
Mon-stfeet, April 4, 1895. obliged by the continuance of his favours. 
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MEDICAL REPORT, 


ee 


% 7 HATEVER be the cause, the fact 

is clear to every unprejudiced ob- 
server, that the Metropciis of Great Britain 
is the most healthy city in the world; and, 
were it not for the hypochondriac and the 
phthisical, the medical practitioner would 
for days, yea mouths in the vear, be with- 
out employment. 

Although London, at this moment, is 
literally gorged with people, yet the health 
of the inhabitants has been remarkably good 
during the month—the season, also, being 
highly congenial both to animal and vege- 
table life. 

It cannot, however, be supposed for one 
moment by the rational, that disease and 
indisposition are not to be found ; but it is 
confidently affirmed, that both are unusu- 
ally rare. 

Cases of intermittent fever have been 
noticed by the reporter as the greatest 
novelty: the sulphate of quina, however, 
he has found always efficacious. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sir: 

Bou.ocNr-sur-Merr has always been 
considered a healthy situation, containine, 
now, about 18,000 native inhabitants: it is 
divided into the higher and lower town. 
The former is built on an eminence, and 
surrounded by a high earthen rampart, 
outwardly faced with stone: the lower 
town is open, and slopes from the higher 
ground towards the margin of the Lianne 
and harbour. The soil upon which the 
town is built, containing a considerable 
proportion of sand, together with the situa- 
tion of the place, prevent the occurrence 
of stagnant water, that most fertile source 
of diseases in all climates. Boulogne, 
therefore, must be but rarely afflicted with 
any specific endemic disease ; and, for nearly 
six years that I have resided here, it has 
not been visited by any remarkable conta- 
gious malady. 

Several thousand English have taken up 
their residence here—the greatest propor- 
tion of whom, being in respectable circum- 
stances, enjoy every comfort and luxury the 
place affords: but it is, therefore, only in 
my professional employment among my 
countrymen, I am enabled to speak of the 
prevailing diseases of the place. 

I should have remarked, that the town 
is Supplied with very good water; and that 
the surrounding country being entirely 
open, and with but few plantations, we, 
consequently, feel in a greater degree the 
vicissitudes of climate, than if the town 


were more sheltered :—and, probably fen 
those causes, we do not enjoy the ; 
average degree of heat as js experience) 
the lands opposite, on the English one 
where the harvest is always earlier thas : 
the Boulonnais. ia 
Infiammatory affections of the chest ss 
therefore, very common uring winter gy: 
spring. Nevertheless, pulmonary consigy. 
tion is not often met with; and I have sey 
several instances whire, as in MY OWN case, 
people coming here with chronie infanny. 
tion of the chest, have immediately exp. 
rienced relief, not only from the cough, jy 
from all the agonizing feelings of dyspnea, 
attending that affection: and this has ¢. 
curred in people who found these symptoms 
aggravated by residing on the English coast. 
Ilepatitas, in young people, has frequently 
occurred in my practice during the last 
twelve months ; but, in every instance, the 
causes inducing this aifection could be 
readily traced, and are such as oecur in 
every country. For some months pas, 
slight cases of cholera have been vay 
common. Fever is not a frequent disease 
in Boulogne; neither is rheumatism, w- 
though frequent, so severe as in Fagiani. 
And some of my friends who used to suie 
severely from the gout in England, have 
had much slighter attacks, and others have 
entirely escaped it on coming here, althour: 
using the wines of France without ”" 
particular restraint. A poplexy is very wwe 
I have only met with it in the most intem- 
perate: and, in short, the practice oA 
physician here is much more varied, 10 the 
cases he has to treat, than what one could 
possibly suppose might be. J do not speés 
of the common contagious diseases Oi ol 
fancy—these occur in Boulogne, %& ! 
every other place, sometimes more severe: 
ly, and sometimes in a very mild for 
Vaccination is a common practice here 
and I have not seen a case of small-por, 
either genuine or after vaccmation, lu 
many years. * ies 
I ibis the above will be so far woe 
tory as a Medical Report; but, hae oe 
sire any further and more one a wat 
mation, I shall be happy to atten ‘ 
wishes.— Your’s, &c. 4. Rossarios, => 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, April 26, 1825. _ 


* These observations equally apply t° en 
of this place; three of which, for ladies, © 
ducted by English gentlewomen of respectab > 
highly cultivated talents; and two, for young “1 
men, under the direction of graduates 
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 Ehave enjoyed the proverbial and the 
4 ¥ inestimable benefit of a dry Mareh ; 


{pril showers came in the God’s speed, at 


oe would have neutralized that great 
ionefit; a May succeeded, | ' making the 
~ow to quake.” The sun of fortune seems 
inclined toe shine brilliantly upon us, and 
old English plenty and prosperity to be 
eetuming in a full spring-tide. The gene- 
~| tenor of our country letters goes to a 
statement of the appearance of the most 
wixuriant crops of corn, and grasses, and 
fruit, that have been seen during many 
sears; and the account is confirmed by an 
‘ucient and observant friend, one of the 
most extensive cultivators of his own land 
England. ‘This felicitous dispensation 
might well make the reporter’s business 
.em to be a mere sinecure—he need but 
av, Allis well! But still there are ex- 
ceptions. The late beneficial rains were 
not succeeded by warm winds, and a mild 
and genial temperature ; but by a continu- 
wee, during about ten days, of harsh and 
blighting airs, attended with fogs, from the 
vorth and north-east, which curled and 
destroyed much of the fruit-blossom, and 
reduced and sullied the brilliant hues of the 
wheat, Inducing the sickly yellow and the 
lottle-green. As dealers in old saws, we 
assert, and we have proved it through many 
a season, that 
‘*A wind from the North-east 
Is good for neither man nor beast.” 

The late variable winter and spring have 
wo fully and fatally evineed this in the fen 
districts, and on the south-eastern coast, 
where the mortality has been so great, that 
ithas been actually styled a plaque by the 
iihabitants. Tor this atmospheric conta- 
“ion, we teel quite satisfied with the pro- 
prety and convenience of the term influenza, 
troduced some thirty odd years since. 
that this peculiar disease is so little under- 
‘tood, and that it is usually unknown but 
1 those quarters where it lurks, or by those 
individuals who suffer, is attributable to the 
‘auses—that it is seldom universal ; and 
that, perhaps, a majority of both the human 
‘ae and brute animals are, by good fortune, 
“lsttutionally insusceptible of its influ- 
pani There is, however, always an unfor- 
oe who are the victims of the 
: Be ee virus. The extent of mischief 
oun ap gerne by this contagion, 

N 7 , ) yr . y y 
years since it was cat ee ed 
whole of our crops was destr d “d it 

ur corn and fruits, f tt l a 4 ~ 
de to teat che or unately, are always 
coring- blights 7 casual and temporary 
chests. of aa ” —_ and leaf, and 
cloured, and co the corn, may be dis- 
: ven the downy ends of the 


very point of time when the want of 
‘ 


kernel be tinged, and yet the grain itself be 
plentiful and good ; and our fruit has gene ~ 
rally blossom sufficient to spare a part fot 
the devourer: but, should the disease of 
blight go the length of a decomposition antl 
corruption of the Kernel substance, all the 
brining and liming and care of the farmer 
have been in vain—smut has succeeded. To 
shew the capriciousness of the atmospheric 
stroke, one kernel, in an ear of corn, shall 
be smutted and rotten, and another, imme- 
diately adjoining, sound and pure. The 
wheats, partially, are said not to stand very 
thick upon the ground, but they may not 
prove less productive in grain on that ac- 
count. Part of the spring corn has been 
put in very late; but that which is for- 
ward, and the seeds, are sufficiently luxu- 
riant. The plant of potatoes is said to be 
unusually extensive. ‘The turnip lands are 
in good forwardness and condition. We 
are on the eve of sheep-shearing, and hay- 
making will follow. Of hops, little is re- 
ported. ‘The plague of rot in sheep is 
stayed—and, if tlock-masters would get rid 
of their prejudices, need not return, On 
the whole, the lambing season has been 
successful. Cattle, sheep and pigs, fat or 
lean, find a ready sale, at most extraordi- 
mary prices. Good horses, for saddle or 
quick draught, are still above all price; 
cart-horses and colts somewhat lower. 
Rents and land rising. Wool in request. 
The trade of HORSE-STEALING Increased, 
increasing, and little pains taken to dimi- 
nish it:—the remedy of a _file-provf rina, 
for the necks or fetlocks of pastured horses, 
published thirty years since, as the author 
then foretold, too troublesome to be experi- 
mented. ‘The release of the bonded corn 
is a prelude to free trade, which, no doubt, 
will be carried next session. The growers 
and the landed interest ought to reflect, 
seriously and impartially, on the circum- 
stances, that the late corn-laws were a 
temporary expedient expressly intended for 
their relief ;—that Britain, essentially com- 
mercial, demands a freedom of commerce, 
which is utterly inconsistent with the allow- 
ance of a direct and absolute monopoly to 
the landed interest—in pleiner English, of 
giving a bounty upon the growth of dear 
bread-corn. ; 

Smithfield :—Beef, 4s. Od. to os, 4d.— 
Mutton, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d.—Veal, 5s. 4d. 
to 6s. 8d.—Pork, 4s. to 6s.— Dairy Pork, 
5s. to Gs. 8d.—Lamb, 3s. 6d. to 78.—Raw 

‘at, 2s. 2d. 

Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 46s. to 80s.— 
Barley, 30s. to 40s.—Oats, 21s. to 32s.— 
Bread (London), J]d. the loaf of 4lb.— 
Hay, per load, 40s. to 96s.—Clover, ditto, 
84s. to 113s. —Straw, 36s. to SIs. 

Coals in the Pool, 27s. to 39s. 6d. 
Middlesex, May 23. 
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UGAR.—The market has been brisk and extensive, and the demand for } 

sumption very great. Large purchases for Sweden were also made, 

it was reported, for the great import of iron expected ; and, in conse 
of 2s. per ewt. has taken place. 

Rum, Brandy and Hollands.—The Government contractor purchased about 2%) . 
300 puncheons, averaging 2 per cent. over proof, at Is. 6d. per gallon in bond but | -: 
has been since obtained. Since then, there is less animation in the market—as ita wa 
that the distillers from Malt, and others concerned, have taken the alarm at “hm 
about to be used in the distilleries: they have had meetings, and, as is reported wit 
give the measure their decided opposition. This rumour has had the effect of demine 
the Rum market: if it is allowed, it will, no doubt, have a great effect on the present 
prices.—The Brandy Market is very dull, at reduced prices.— Geneva, or Hollands, js 'y 
little demand, at Is. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per gallon in bond. f 

Cotton.——There was very little demand for Cotton during the last week—the sales no: 
exceeding 2,000 bales, at our quotations. 

_ Coffee.—The public sales of Coffee went off with rather increasing briskness jin the 
close of the last week. The market may, however, be stated as a shade lower in price 
but more firm, and with the appearance of an improving demand for exportation. 

Hemp, Flax and Tallow.— Hemp is rather higher than our last quotations—the new x: 
£43 per ton.— Far, at the prices stated by us in our Price-current, without any advance. 
‘The Tallow Market is steady—the price is 32s. per ewt. this day. 

Ous.—There is no alteration, since our last Report, in the prices of this article, except 
in Sperm, which is affected by the reports lately received of the fishery. 

Silks—are very heavy, at our former and present prices. 

Spices.—The market continued heavy until Friday last for Pepper, when an advance 
took place on the Company’s sale price—Cinnamon, an advance of 3d. to 6d. per lb- 
Nutmegs at a discount. Since then, the market has become very dull, at the sale price. 

Fruit Considerable sales of Raisins, Figs, &c. have taken place ; but, from the large 
quantities offered by public sale, buyers haye purchased very sparingly, owing to the great 
quantity in the hands of the importers. 
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Carcors or THE Earn Barcarras axp Castie Hvuntiy, LATELY ARRIVED FROM CHiNa:— 


Company's Goods — viz. 


‘Tras: — Bohea, Whole Chests .... 10,000 
Half ditto........ 270 
Quarter ditto .... 2350 
240,940 Ibs. 





er Chests 23,781 2,015,687 
Campoi ........ditto.. 240 17,892 
Souchong........ditto.. 533 37,868 
Twankay ........ ditto .. 50,053 405,056 
Hyson .......... ditto.. 785 51,622 
Hyson-skin...... ditto.. 280 18,333 





32,392 chests — 2,787,388 lbs. Tea. 








Course of Exchange—Amsterdam, 12. 1.—Hamburgh, 36. 8.—Patis, 25.45.—At 


‘twerp, 12. 2.— Rotterdam, 12. 2,—Bourdeaux, 25. 45.— Vienna, 9. 54.— Madrid, 36}— 


Cadiz, 36}—Gibraltar, 31.—Leghorn, 49}— Genoa, 45}--Naples, 41—Lisbon, 21- 
Oporto, 514—Dublin, 91—Cork, 93. 7 . 

The 3 per Cent. Reduced, 921; 3 per Cent. Consols, 933; 4 per Cent. 1822, 1063; 
New 34 per Cents., 1013; Bank Stock, 2334. 


‘ rr in bars, 3/. 17s. 9d. per oz.—New doubloons, 3I. 18s.—Silver i 
Js. rue 


} 
n bars, standar’, 


‘ NDS 
Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of E eoeseit 
and W oLFE.—Barnsley Canat, 325/.— Birmingham, 340/.— Derby, 2251.—Ellesmer 
Chester, 120/.—Erewash, 0.—Forth and Clyde, 550/.— Grand Junction, mg on 
and Liverpool, 520/.—Mersey and Irwell, 1,050.—Neath, 400/.—Nottingham, ‘British 
Oxford, 800/.—Stafford and Worcester, 500/.— Trent and Mersey, 2,1001.— Alliance 


and Voreign, 16/.—Guardian, 20/.—Hope, 6/.—Sun Fire, 290]. —Gas-LicHt 


an > - ; “ 1 5l- 
tered Company, 67/.— City Gas-Light Company, 160/.— Leeds, 2401.— Liverpo!s 3 
MoNTHL 
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MONTHLY PRICE-CURRENT. 





rewt. 157. to 137. 5s. 
Jordan.. ee essere per cwt ; ae 
Valencid...+++-e seer eee .». ol, to 6. 5s, 


Jitter. eee er ee eetee Oe ore 4/. to Al. As. 


socecces OP Gee IS. 


English...+eeeees 
AsHES:— a 
Canada Pot. coe vneseve eees per cwt, 35s. 
—— Pearl ov ee eee eveeeevee eee 32s. 


United States Pot... 2.0 42s. to 43s. 


een Pearl.. ee ee eve esr 42s. 


Russia Pearl .. eee cece eces oo Sees Sd. 
BaRiLLA i— 

Carthagena.. ..eeeee ...perton 232. 10s, 

Teneritie ..sscecesces :comnne os BG 

Sicily... esses ween ee cae eeeed . 202. 

OS  “SPrrerere re eee eceees 15/. 
BaiMsTONE :— 

Rough ....+0-+e ossecceee per ton 9, 


Cocoa :— . 
Grenada (in Bond).. per cwt 76s. to 95s. 


Prt Ter ee. OU 


West-India ....cccccces .- 60s. to 80s, 

Guayaquil... ...2 sce cecees 45s. to 50s. 

 eerrrrr oocceece Sas. 0 40s, 
Correr (in Bond) :— 

PRNRIOS 04.00 00:60 00 0006,0668 57s. to 68s. 

——, good ...... coccce O48. to 85s. 


———, middling....,..... 80s. to 95s. 
, good and fine......96s.to 105s. 
Demerara, &c......00...+.. 08s, to 1005. 
Dominica, &c.....66. ..... 68s, to 100s. 
Meche. ..0 2000 ccose cvccce 1008. to 160s. 
CHEM cc ccccccccescccs co Gas OD Che, 





PR é ctceee ga de at .« 65s, to 70s, 
Sumatra .cccccccccccccce GOR 00 GBs. 
Si, Domingo ....00.+...- 64s. to 65s, 
OE See 62s, to 70s, 


62s. to 68s, 


a ere 


Corros Woot (in Bond) :-— 


Rengal.,..... wees per lb. 9d. to 11d, 
ee veereese 92d. to 113d. 
a eee cocccces 10d. to lid. 
Bourbon ademas ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d. 
Georgia, Upland...... ls. 4d. to Is. 63d. 


——., Sea Island....2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. 
——, Stained ......1]s. 7d. to 2s. 2d. 
New Orleans ........ 1s. 5a. to Is. 74d. 
Pernambucco .... Is. 103d. to Is. Lida. 


Maranham es aes wees Is. Bd. to Is. Yd. 
Bahia, &c....... wees Is. 9d. to Is. 10d. 
Demerara, &c. ..... . 1s. 74d. to 1s, 11d. 


Common West. India .. ls. 6d. to 1s. 8d. 
Carthagena seeeeeee Is, 34d. to 1s. 44. 


ceyptian babe wees Is. 9d. to Is. Ld. 
ie bie »» Is, 23d. to 1s, 4d. 
an ++see+. per cwt. 92s. to 102s. 
Fane 
ye ee eS ee eee ee ee 2s. 
Spanish ®°S8e@eeoee 08 e*e@erneeeee an 
Se bet ehad eimai bic. 54s. to 70s. 
i ae eee eee per ton 48i. to 56/. 
*tersburgh, 12 head ...... 491. to Sl. 
Archangel... .. 4... 461 


Gincer (in Bond) :— 
Kast India........ per ewt. 52s. to 54s. 
Jamaica, White ...... . 120s. to 160s. 
Hemp :— 


Riga Rhine........ per ton 44/. to 452, 
Petersburgh, clean ........ All. to 42%, 

—, half clean...... 36). to 38. 
East India (in Bond) ............ 271. 


InpIGo:— 
East- India, fine blue, perlb. 14s. 9d.to 16s. 
-, fine violet.... 13s. 8d. to 14s. 
— ordinary... 10s. 3d. to 10s. Yd. 


Floras .... 13s. 6d. to lds 
Car: ‘ oH 
aracens & Sobres .... lls. 6d. to 12s. 


Cuttamalas Cortes.,.. @s. Gd. to 10s. 6d. 
Iron :— 

Petersburgh, bowed, -perton 16/.t0217.10s. 

a rr 16. 

British Bar,. ........++ 152. to 15d. 10s. 
Os :— 

Galipoli .. per tun 236 galls. 52J. to 534. 

POE 6:5. 64:60 000400080 602. to 80/. 

PN ot csceeenes esvcsecccacce Gite 

BMOEE 3000 s0ccee es per jar 24 galls. 9/. 

Florence... .. pet half-chest 27s, to 29s. 

ERIE 60 ss cccvce scenes per tun 241, 
Perrer :— 

Black..... eee ccccee per Ib. 63d. to 7d. 


PimEeNTo:— 
0 eee ee 
Pircu:— 
SN ko endg seed Osveeen per cwt, 8s. 
NEE 6’ c owen esos 00seesenen Gh 
Archangel ...0..cccccccccsccccee IM 


Gd. to 10d. 





AMCTICO 2000 cccccceces be eeun oe Ube 
Rice :— 

Carolina, new .......+.. percwt. 36s. 

—~ _errerey T see cocece 35s. 

East-India, fine Patna .........:. 23s. 

-, Bengal White........ 2). 


Spices :— 
Nutmegs ......+...pérlb. 5s. to 6s. 3d. 
BS oc sce cnceeceenece Gl eee aN 
Cloves ..........6.... 3s dd. to 4s. 6d. 
Cinnamon ....0e.+.++-e- 28 Od. to Bs. 
Spirits (in Bond) :— 
Rum, Jamaica .. per gall. 1s. 10d. to 3s. 
, Leeward Island .. 1s. 6d. to Is. 9d. 





Brandy, Cognac ...... 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. 


. 2s. 3d. to 28. 6d. 


, Bourdeaux... 
coaset ae 


Geneva, Dutch eeervreepervreeee 
SucaAR:— 
Jamaica .....- 





wees per cwt. 59s. to 76s. 


Barbadoes, tine........-++- 66s. to 75s. 


Antigua, &C. ..+-+seeeees 58s, to 705. 
East India (in Bond) ...... 28s. to 45s. 


ON PPP rrr Te 
Havannals.. .. cece cesccsee dade tO ols. 


Refined, on board :— 
Large Lumps ....-+++++ 28s. to 45s. 
Fine and Patent ........ 46s. to 57s. 
Single Loaves .......+.+- 42s. to 95s. 
Fine Patent ditto........ 


‘TALLOW :— 


per cwt. 36s. 


Petersburgh 6 eee. veneers v 
T'attow 


29s. to 46s. 


50s. to 60s. 


Le wet 
7 ft 
: Le a 
cay 
4B 


OO > ee 
ape 


—— 
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Tarnow (continued) :— 
Archangel ee @2@ ee eseee@eneeeeeetee SOs. 6d. 





Tarn:— 
Virginia...... per barrel 17s. 6d. to 18s. 
DOE 0600 cece es sscevcee WHEE 
Dc cweeseus oocnueecscsa Bete 
BRIER ones ccccccccossccs Ban. BM. 
» Madras ...... 6s.4d. to L3s. 





Tra (2.-India Company’s prices) :— 
Bohea ...... per Ib. 2s. 34d. to 2s. 54d. 
Congou ............ 28. 64d. to 3s. Yd. 
Souchong .........- ds. 9d. to 4s. 10d. 
Campoi ..........++ ds. 4d. to 3s. 10d. 
Twankay............ 3s. dd. to 3s. Gd. 
Hyson-skin ............ 4s. to 4s. ld. 
Hyson 2.20 .ccccccccccs 48 to Ss. 10d. 
Gunpowder.......... ds. 6d. to 7s. 4d. 


Toracco (in Bond) :— 
Virginia .......... peroz. 3d. to 7$d, 
Maryland .....+...e..e0-. ddd. to 2s. 


Bankrupl S 


| | [June } 
Wise (in Bond: 

Cepe.... per pipe 110 Salls, 14), 19 9° 
soe esos BL tyy 
Old Port, per pipe 133 galls, ) a 
New ditto.........000,0.. 25 cae 
Lisbon -- per pipe 140 galls, 20, to “ 
Sherry .. per butt 130 ditto 997 to 60) 
Buceellas, per pipe 140 ditto 300. to 40) 





> read... 


Calcavello ...... se sseeee Ql tog 

Spanish Red .... 252 galls. 122, to ys) 
Benecarlo ...... M2 ditto #1. to) 
mnpisunel EEE TET 102. to 297 


Teneriffe... ...... 120 ditto 291 t) 9, 
Madeira ........ 130 ditto 201 tow, 
Hock .... per ah. 37 ditto 20/, to “Wy 
Claret, Ist growth .. per hhd. 48, to 3) 
——, 2d ditto 66... 200 to gry 
——, 3d ditto 2.2.22... 20% to 94) 
9 CATYO .rcessccseee Sle to ly 
French White ............ 201. to 33) 
Ditto Cargo.............. 5h toloy 
Mountain, per butt 126 galls. 20/. to 33: 











ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d of April and th: 
19th of May 1825; extracted from the London Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


ARKER, J. Butler’s-alley, Little Moorfields, 
silk-manufacturer 
Brealey, G. W. Aldersgate-street, linen-draper 
Halford, R. Orchard-street, jeweller 
Morris, I. Oswestry, mercer 
Osborne, T. Stroud, linen-draper 
Wallis, J. C. White-horse-yard, Coleman-street, 
farrier 


—— 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 108. ] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ALEXANDER W. Bath, hatter. (Rotton and Bush, 
Frome; and Ellis and Blackinore, Holborn-court 
Anderson, W. Wotten Underedge, clothier. (Bevan 
and Brittan, Bristol; and Bourdillon and Hew:tt, 
Cheapside 

Baliy, J. Bristol, merchant. (Gregory, Bristol ; 
and Vizard and Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 

Barnett, C. Waterhead-mill, near Oldham, cotton- 
= (Mackinson, Temple 

Boddington, T. and J. Oland, Gloucester, brown- 
stone, bg ted 1g (Hicks and Brackenbridge, 
Bartlet’s-buildings 

Boorer, 1’. Sutton, Surrey, horse-dealer. (Richard, 
Kirkman-lane, Golden-square 

Bouitbee, E. Liverpool, merchant. (Mawdsley, 
Liverpool; and Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 

Bowen, G. Bristol, oil and colourman. (Vizard and 
Blower, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 

Bridgman, J. Hereford, corn-dealer. Gough, Here- 
ford; and Robinson, Walbrook 

Browne, W. H. Kennington-road, merchant. (Far- 
ris, Surrey-street, Strand 

Brownley, ‘T’. Poland-street, tailor. (Tanner, New 
Basinghall-street 

Brown, H. ‘Twickenham, cabinet.makerm (Harmer, 
Hatton-garden 

Brown, S. Oxford-street, cheesemonger. (Rush, 
Crown-court, Threadneedle-street 

Burgess, G. Chatham, baker. (Lewis, Crutched- 
friars 

Burn, J. Manchester, cotton-merchant. (Heslop, 
_ Manchester; and Ellis andCo., Chancery-lane 

Campbell, C. Liverpool, merchant. (Wheeler, 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 

Carter, J. Hanover-street, milliner. (Kaye, Dyer’s- 
oe ‘ 

Chamberlain, W. Bath, corn-dealer and hotel-keeper. 
_(Makinson, Temple 

( hambers, re Fenchurch-street, hardwareman. 
ne Lombard-street 

( a WwW. a Prov fon merchant. (Bevan and 

ittan, Bristol: an ourdi aI 

PO crecmeng Cheapside a a ee 
“hawner, R. Hanbury, Stafford, brick- : ‘ i 
Uttoxeter; and Clowes and Co., teak ie 


Clay, W. Cullum-street, flour-factor. (Smith and 
Weir, Basinghall-street 
Coates, S. Halstead, plumber and glazier. (Sewell, 
Halsted; and Halland Co., Salter’s-hall 
Crane, R. Liverpool, tailor. (Mawdsley, Liverpool; 
2nd Robinson and Hine, Charterhouse-square 
Crockat, C.and T.. Wilkie, Lawrence Pountney- 
ylace, merchants. (Lane and Bennett, Lawren: 
*ountney-place “ 
Crowther, T. Huddersfield, manufacturer. (White 
head and Robinson, Huddersfield; and Clarke 
and Co., Chancery-lane vm ; 
Dare, G. Liverpool, grocer. (Williams, Liverpool; 
and Chester, Staple’s-inn 
Davidson, J. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. (>Wweel 
and Co., Basinghail-street 
Dietrechsen, F. Newman-street, woollen-draper. 
(Ledwick, Blackfriars-road sa 
Dixon, T. Ciitherne, Lancaster, corn-mercha 
(Shaw and Artindale, Burnley; and Hurd and 
Johnson, Temple re ees 
Dryden, R. Newcastle-upon- > common-brew". 
(Hynes, Durham; and Wilson, Greville-strec', 
Hatton-garden Hu! 
Durrant, J. T. Lambeth-road, victualler. (Hu, 
Chiswell-si reet C.Butt 
Edmans, J. Warwick-lane, cheesemonger. (C. But, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury ledee 
Edmond, J. Size-lane, warehouseman. (Lawledye, 
Tcmple ; ; 
Escott, H. Dunster, a egg — (Leigh anc 
Son, Bardon; and Blake, lempie . 
Fitzpatrick, C. G. Great Guildford-street, groc' 
Collins, Spital-square _ is 
Foulkes. J. Tookatvect, tea-dealer. (Wilks, Fins 
bury-square — 
ven, Lives noo], surgeon. ( Hough. Liver 
pool; and Adlington and Co., Bedfor cin on-dr?- 
Frearson, M. and J. Gordon, Holborn, 4m 
pers. (Fisher and Spencer, W aves’ fold, Cle 
Fuller, R. Reigate, shopkeeper- (Nettlefoid, 
ment’s-inn ; law. Frith: 
Gardie, L. Regent-street, jeweller. (Blacklow, F 
street, Soho , nd Co. 
Gough, J. Dursley, linen-draper- (BIOxs0me an 
Dursley; and Williams and White, yen 
Griffiths, W. H. Lime-street, wine! 
‘Young, Charlotte-row _ -(Comsins and 
Halford,” R. Old-street, jeweller. (Cousins 
Hyde, Winchester-stree 1 horset 
eo & R. Avenbury, tereford, — rT 2 oe 
(Badham, Bromyaré; and Willams 
Lincoln’s-inn-Fields ; tor (God: 
Harling, oe yore Brighton, braze! ( : 
dard, Basinghall-street — ford, 
Hart, G. De tford, and W. Pittock, Dart 
brewers. (Mills, Hatton-garden | 
Haswell, J. F. Curtain-road, horse-dea:ct- 
Bury-street, St. Mary-axe Hens” 


(Isaacs: 
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1829. | 
oes il (Harvey and 
s Brownlow -stroct tauor. y 
Hensoms *% . coln’s Inn-Fields 
Wilson, Liecor. Halifax, jron-founders. A Ker- 
Hoag" anchester 3 and Hurd and Johnson, Tem- 
ana, % —" 
we yn, S- Halifax, ean Sonate. a 
Hodgson, ‘alker, Lincoln’s-inn-f ieias 

. , and Walker, » > 
alae and Mee ron-founder. (Kershaw, Man- 
ee a rd and Johnson, Temple 


r : and Hu Vs, . 
( 77 / ‘harlot e-strect, Blackfriars-rocd, dealer. 
Hiura, . . C 


J-rpara’s-inn 
(Sergeant, Dar ood-street, corn and coal mer- 
Jones, we and Leader, Wormwood-strect 
chant. VL. Wood street, Cheapside, warehouse- 
Lloyd, T. ,e, Wilson-strect, Grav's-inn-road 
man. _{ “Winstanslow, Salop, timber-merchant. 
Licyd, T. I aes and Lloyd, Furnival’s-inn 
oie an Wapping "High - street, oilman. 
Younger, John-street, -America — ; 
\iartvr, T. Re Carshalton, corn and coal-mercnan . 
‘Young Charlotte-row, Mansion-house ; 
wathews, R- Watling-street, warehouseman. (Wal- 
ker and Co. Basinghall-street 
Meads, G. Bath, horsedealer. 
" Makinson, Middie Temple 
\iilne, J. Liverpool, tavern-keeper. 
and Bunee, Temple 
Moore, J. Manchester, corn-dealer. 
street, Bedford-row 
Vorris, T. Blackwall, carpenter. 
street, Ratcliff : 
Moss, A. Shadwell, slopseller. (Norton, Whitecross- 
street . . 
Morgan, T. L. Bristol, mason. (Carey and Cross, 
and Bevan and Brittan, Bristol; and King and 
Lukin, Gray’s-inn oe 
Parfitt, T.Bristol, cabinet-maker, E.S. Bigg. (South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane 
Pavey, J.Staines, draper. (Sweet and Co., Basinghall- 
street. 
Pavne, J. Sidmouth, linen-draper. 
Spencer, Walbrook-buildings 
Pettifer, H. High-Holborn, cheesemonger. 
deston and Murray, London-street 
Phillips, J. Horsleydown, cheesemonger. 
ley, Copthall-court 
Phillips, W. R. Borehaim-wood, Herts, horse-dealer. 
(Ford, Great Queen-strect, Westniinster 
Quinlan, J. T. and J. T. Stokes, St. George, Hano- 
ver-square, dyers. (Alien and Co. Carlisle-street, 
Soho-square 
Quirk, W. Liverpool, ale and beer brewer. (Mawds- 
ey, Liverpool : and Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields 
Ramsbothain, C. W. Clement’s-lane, merchant. 
(Blunt and Co., Liverpvol-street, Broad-street- 


(Mackay, Bath; and 
(Blackstock 
(Norris, John- 


(Wells, London- 


(Fisher and 
(Osdal- 


(Brom - 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


471 
> — nat TY a ot . 
"Penden paaemet hesier. (Taylor, Fen-court 
Sawyer, G. Wynyatt-street, Goswell street, dealer in 
lace. (Bennett, Tokenhouse-yard 
Shannon, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Keen, Stafford ; 
; and William and White, Lincoln’s-inn 
Share, C. St. Peters, Worcester, cyder-merchant. 
(Mence, Worcester; and Pugh, King’s-road, Bed- 
ford-row ; 

= C. Lambeth, leathor-dresser. 
and Co., Basinghall-street 

Shields, J. Lambeth, wire-workor. (Rogers and 

Son, Manchester-buildings, Westminster 

Skaig, J. Leeds, draper. (Walker, Manchester: and 
Ellis and Co., Chancery-lane 

Smith, C. builder, Fast-street, Walworth. (Watson 

; and Son, Bouverie-street 

Smith, G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler. (Sey- 
mour, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and Bell and Brod- 
rick, Bow-church-yard © 

Smith, R. Northampton, lace-dealer. 
Spencer, Walbrook 

Somerville, W. Liverpool, victualler. 
Liverpool ; and Chester, Staple’s-inn 

St. Albin, W. Warrington, Lancashire, music-seller. 
(Hought-n, Liverpool; and Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row 

Stanton, J. Worcester, coal and timber merchant. 


(Walker 


(Fisher and 


(Hinde, 


(Smith, Walsall; and Wheeler, Linco!ln’s-inn- 
Fields 

Stinchcomb, A. Oldbury on the hill, Gloucester, 
malster. (Tilby, Devises; and Nethersoles and 


fJarton, Essex-streect 

Taylor, J. Little-Pulteney-street, cheesemoncer. 
(Gee, New North-street, Red-lion-square 

Thatcher, J. Stockport, sadler. (Chetham, Stock- 
port ; and John, Palsgrave-place, Temple-bar 

Uphill, R. West-Lydford, Somerset, apothecary. 
(Healey, lichester; and Orchard and Co., Gray’s- 
inn 

Vandermoolen, V. L. Houndsditch, warehouseman. 
(Norton, Whitecross-street 

Wakeford, J. W. Bolton-le-Moors, linen-draper. 
(Milne and Parry, Temple 


Warwick, J. Austin-friars, wine-merchant. (Beck- 
ett, Salisbury-square 
Wells, G. Oxford-sireet, trunk-maker. (Lindsay, 


St. Thomas’s-street, Borough 
Wilford, E. Boston, corn-facter. 
Billiter-square 
Wilkinson, W. Ulverston, Lancaster, merchant. 
(Hodgson and Son, Whitehaven; and Falcon, 
Temple 


(Druce and Sons, 


buildings 
Rayner, J. City-road, grocer. 
street, Fitzroy-square. 


Richardson,» J. Liverpool, merchant. 
and Duncan, Liverpool; and Adlington and Co., 


Bedford-row 


Ricmond, R. Leicester, woollen-draper. 


Chancery-lane 


Ridgway, J. Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 


end Brodrick, Bow-church-yard 


Robertson, J. Redlion-street, Clerkenwell, jeweller. 
(R. and J. Patten, Hatton-garden 


4! R. Throgmorton-street, 
‘4 : ay 7 
Anderson, J. jun. Whitby, May 26 
yitram, J. Southampton, May 25 

ge, B. Clifford-street, M ay 22 
ames, T. and H. Wentworth, 
aurt-lane, May 28 

en, L. Stratten-grour rest- 
minster, June 4 wane tabi 
Teton Aa bay he = a. 
Z . » Southwark, May17 
Bente Huddersfield, May 26 
“ham, T. Chatham, May 10 

8s, H.and J. Blandford- orum, 
OTset, May 24 
Biome T. sen. Norwich, May 28 
+e? ‘W. Stockport, May 30 
B »G. Picket-street, May 17 
Blake . R. Wrexham, June 15 

“ Ay Cowes, Isle of Wight, 


» Ww. and C i Ww 
Poth -_ ae Bishopwear- 
» J. Strand, June 10 
andt, C. Jermyn-stre 
R Tmyn-street, April] 2 
Iona H. Clapham, J une 4 ‘ 
» G. Regent-street, May 10 


(Lewis, Charlotte- 


Wills, J. Queen-Ann-street, boot-maker. (Hill, 
Welbeck-street 
Wilson, T. Edgeware-road, shop-keeper. (Dennet 


Wood, T. Bi 
(Radcliffe 


and Co. gg eee Coleman-street 
son, Stafford, ironmonger. 

Bilston; and Montague, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Woods, G. Stowmarket. corn-merchant. 


(Mason, 


(Ransom, 


Stowmarket; and Dixon and Son, New Boswell- 


(Jeyes, court 


(Bell 
Young, J. 





DIVIDENDS. 

Buckmaster, J. and W. Old Broad- 
street, June 11] 

Budd, W. Gerrard’s-cross, Buck- 
ingham, May 23 

Chambers, J. Gracechurch-street, 
June 11 

Chittenden, E. Ashford, Kent, 
May 25 

Clarke, R. Newport, Isleof Wight, 
June 4 

Clark, R. and J. Jobling, jun. 
Trinity-sq., Tower-hill, June 7 

Collens, J. and F. Nicholas-lane, 
May 14 

Cosser, W. Milbank, May 21 

Coupland, W. and W. B. Cotton, 


Live 1, May 16 
Crole, T.*Old Broad-street, May 
23 


Croxford, C. jun. Iver, Bucks, 
and Uxbridge, and West Dray- 
ton, June li 

-—; W. and Co. Chatham, May 

0, 17 

Dartnell, J. Dover, May 11 

Dawes, J. Oxford-street, May 31 

Deeble, J.T. Cannon-street, June 4 


Wright, W.C. Paternoster-row, bookseller. (Jay 
and Byles, Gray’s-inn 
Austin-friars, merchant. 


and Tindale, Dowgate-hill 


(Van, Sandan 


Denne, J. Lamb's Conduit-street, 
May 28 

Dicken, J. Shrewsbury, June 9 

Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, May 17 

Dunderdale, N. Leeds, May 17 

Edwards, G. and T. Hoggart, St. 
John’s-street, June 4 

Edwards, R. Morgan’s-lane, Tooley- 
street, May 14 

Edwards, W. Chatham, May 23 

English, F. Birmingham, May 20 

Evans, H. Lower East Smithfield, 
June 18 

Fearman, W. New Bond-street, 
April 30 

Fox, T. and J. D. Brodribb, Bris- 
tol, May 14 

Freeman, J. Reading, June 8 

Fyffe, E.C. New Cavendish-street, 
May 21 

Fyffe, H. M. Holborn, June 4 

Gardner, C. Mile-end-road, May 28 

Giblett, J. Frome Selwood, Somer- 
set, June 2() 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, May 24 

Glover, E. Hardshaw-within -Win- 
dic, widow, May 28 
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Goff, W. Brighton, May 21 

Golding, H. Lower Thames-street, 
May 3 

Gompertz, A. Great W inchester- 
street, May 14 

Gravener, W. Bristol, July 9 

Greetham, T. Liverpool, May 17 

Gregg, J. Salmsbury, Lancaster, 
May 18 

Hague, G. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
May 21 

Liarrison, H. Southwark-bridge 
Stone-wharf, Surrey, May 17 

Harris, W. Monmouth, June 8 

Hemington, J. King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk, June 9 

Hibbert,J. Hylord-court, Crutched 
Friars, May 28 

Hooper, C. Marston Bigott, So- 
merset, June 11 

Hooper, J. Mitre-court, Fleet- 
street, and Carey-street, June 11 

Hopkins, W. D. Mincing-lane, 
May 21 

Ilowkins, J. Penny-fields; T. 
Morris and W. Constable, Re- 
gent-street, Blackwall, June 7 

ae a T. Shoreditch, June 7 

Jackson, A. Gloucester, June 8 

Jogger, J. Stonehouse, May 28 

Keast, J. Love, Cornwall, May 18 

Kemp, J. Knaresbro’, May 31 

King, F. Warwick, May 28 

Kirkman, J. High-street,St.Giles’s, 
May 21 

Knibb, A. Barnwell St. Andrew, 
Northampton, June # 

Lea, J. Haighton, June 15 

Lee, J. Bocking, May 24 

Levy, J. Goodman’s-fields, May 28 

Leeming, R.Hatton-court, Phread- 
needle-street, June 11 

Levy, J. Goytrey, Monmouth, 
May 18 

Lloyd, P. Great Surrey-street, 
May 14 . 


Literary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


Maskdoeck, C. F. Plymouth, May 31 

Mardall, W. Water-lane, Tower- 
street, June 11 

Marshall, J. York place, Walworth, 
May 31 

Matthewson, A. H. Gateshead, 
May 14 

Meliss,G. Fenchurch-street, May 2¢ 

Mcybrach, F. Old Cavendish-street, 
June 28 

Miles, R. London, May 10 

Montasue, D. West-street, West 
Smithfield, June 18 

Morgan, J. M. and Co. Ludgate- 
hill, May 17 

Mumford, E. Liverpool, May 11 

Mundell, J. Liverpool, May 17 

Mure, HH. and Co. k’enchurch-street, 
May 28 

Needham, FE. Macclesfield, May 28 

Nicholson, R. Plymouth, June 11 

Parker, ('. Colchester, June 14 

Parker, M. and IF’. Wapping, May 
31 

Pepper, H. T. Kingsten-upon- 
Thames, May 2% 

Pettingell, W. D. Great Yarmouth, 
May 25 

Pickman, J. Colchester, June 7 

Pickman, W. East Isley, Berks, 
June 11 

Pine, T. and E. Davies, Maidstone, 

May 7, June 4 

coe E. Dover, May 11 

Powell, F. Earl-street, May 7, lo 

Puiley, H. Bedford, May 17 

Purdy, F. Mark-lane, June 25 

Railson, J. North Shields, June 7 

Rooke, W. Noble-street, April 26 

Scott, S. and Co. Ashford, May 14 

Seager, 5S. P. Maidstone, June 4 

Senienis, W. k. Langbourne-chain- 
bers, May 28 

Shand, F. Liverpool, May 20 

Shaw, T. Southampton, May 14 









f 
Shirley, R vue 
Shirley, R. By , 
Sims, C. Crown > May 3 
a 21 remit Broad 
Skaif, H. Whitby, 
Smith, "J. sey | Ay 3 
‘ no i ag! l4 
smith, TI’. Horsham, May 
omyth, - Exeter, May 39 
Spencer, L.M. Chipping w- 
4 Bucks, May 10 ping yu, 
Street, J. F. and W. Bucklo, 
_ May 28 Bucklenbun 
— J. Wood-street, May 2) 
ew, HH. Wellclose-square, iia, 
Thomas, J. Piccadiliy, May 2s " 
Thomas, R. and P. Farr, Bris 
ae 10 — 
oinpson, J. and W. wo, 
hampton, May 28 se 
Thorn, Il. Calchester, June Lb 
Viera, A.J. L. and A 3. Brg: 
Tokenhouse-yard, June, 
Wagstaff, D. J. and H. Skinne 
aoe May ll 
fatthew, J. Liverpool, May | 
Weedon, J. Albion-place, Black. 
friars-road, May 28 
Welchman, T. Rathboneplee. 
May 31 
Welch, T. 
May 10 
Wells, T. sen. Union-street, Sou’. 
wark, May 14 
Welsh, W. Liverpool, May 1i 
White, T. Regent-street, May I; 


Slay, 


Great Tower-stroe 


Wilkes, J. A. and T. E. Hammond. 


Birmingham, May 18 


Wiikie, T. Paternoster-row, Jur: 


1 
Wills, W. Hampstead-road, May 2! 
Wise, S. and C. Brenchley, Maid: 


stone, May 17 


Wren, J. Great Titehfield-street, 


May 1 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS; 


Including Notices of Works in hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


~<a 





EMEDY against the Bite of Serpents.— 
The shrub guaco, a sort of climber, or 
pliant willow, found in the warm and tem- 
i perate regions of Santa Fé, about 45° N. lat., 
| not only possesses the property of neutra- 
lizing the vencm of the rattle-snake, and 
other serpents, whose bites prove fatal in 
it the course of afew minutes, but may be 
43 used as a prophylactic, and with such efti- 
7 cacy, that some doses of tiie juice of the 
: pounded leaves, properly administered, will 
nT be a complete antidote against the bite of 
tit these reptiles. - 
{ Expedition in Manufactures.—Paper was 
hol) recently made, early in the morning, at a 
ide mill, seven or eight miles west of Oxford, 
otk} forwarded to the Clarendon press in that 
University, printed as part of a Bible, sent 
ek from thence to another place two miles 
east of Oxford, and then completely dried, 
before two o'clock in the afternoon of the 
same day. 
_ Chinese Saw.— A saw has been introduced 
i mto France and the Colonies, which will 
it saw the largest and longest trees when laid 
r. b on the ground, and not placed on stocks, 
f as is the common practice. This instru- 
) ment, ongmally of Chinese invention, has 
; not been hitherto much known ; and though 
| already found to be very useful, is suscep- 
tuble of much improvement. 
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Covering for Houses, §c— After a roof is 
shingled or thatched, take hot piteh, an, 
as you put it on, mix fine sand with it, # 
much as it will take in; the pitch being 
laid on hot, will! fill every crevice, and te 
sand upon it will form a cement. Should 
one coat appear not sufficient, a second a 
be laid on; but experience has shewn that 
one coat, well laid on, will keep the roe 
secure against beating rains, Ol drut: 
snows, for years. | a 

TLhaprovements in the City.—It is ote = 
that the very narrow and wget 
sage between Coleman-street and a 
bury will speedily be improved, by oom, 
moval of the corner-house of the - a 
Bank-buildings. Many accidents, and ct 
of a most serious character, having oti , 
there, a memorial, signed by — ae 
444) merchants, bankers, and ny 
some time ago presented to the ee 
and Direetors of the Bank of tke ha 
requesting, on the part ol the mn * ona 
this measure might be adopted. sd on te 
missioners of Sewers also walt mo oft 
governor of the Bank, with a P offer {° 
proposed improvements, and ‘alls within 
perform that part of it whieh co 
their jurisdiction. The governor iy wei 
tors, with great readiness, agret 4 to ha? 


to their architect, who 1s ae ated 
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pleted a design, for which the public are 
co -e r 
ang with anxiety. 
jooking ¥rom the work of the 


nrUages. = E , 
La delung, we find that there exists 


3.064 diferent languages used 
the earth.— There are 
387 
937 
276 


earned At 
yo Jess than ' 
») various parts of 
of these, EUPOPCUN «+ereeeee 
Asiatic eeeeerereere 
African eeeeeererere 
American eeeeeeeee 1,264 
m- Boats — More than nine-tenths, 
now in use In Europe, are the property of 
Englishmen—the steam-boats at Venice 
ol Naples ure English property, and an 
English Company has proposed to establish 
them on the lakes of Switzerland. 

In Siberia, thirty bullocks may be ob- 
wined for about £18 scerling ; the price 
of bread is 14 for 40 Ibs. ; meat, 2s. Od. for 
the same quantity ; corn and brandy equally 


, " 
Sie 


heap. 
| lit the year 1824, the number of births 
in the Kingdom of Hanover was 52,274— 
Hat of the deaths 32,201—excess of births 
H,070. 

African Manners in the capital of Soo- 
ima—In domestic occupations, the men 
ud women appear in many respects to 
have changed sexes. With the exception 
v sowing and reaping, the cares of hus- 
landry are entirely left to the females, while 
the men look after the dairy and milk the 
cows. The women build houses, plaster 
walls, act as barbers and surgeons, &c. ; 
while the men employ themselves, as in 
Egypt, in sewing, and not unfrequently 
washing clothes. 

Captan N. J. Cordon, — Letters have 
ieen received which confirm the death of 
Capt. Gordon, of the Navy, who had under- 
taken to ascend the Nile, and to penetrate 
to the springs of Bahr-el-Abiad. He had 
reached Villet-Medinet, one day’s journey 
from Sennaar. ‘The loss of this distin- 
cuished officer adds another to the long 
ust of victims to the adventurous spirit of 
Ainiean discovery. 

The Managers of Covent-Garden are 
very busy in the arrangements for bringing 
out the “ Coronation of Charles X.”” We 
widerstand it is to exceed in splendour, any 
thing of the kind ever before brought for- 
ward. It is tobe produced exactly a week 
atier the actual coronation; and, even now, 
Freneh artists are employed to conduct the 
“mangements, dresses, &c.—It is rumoured 
‘i the green-room, that the house is not to 
° closed this summer 


U) 


Gold Mines in Russia have been discovered 
Nat Catharineburgh, in the Ural Moun- 
wiss~and, if the statement be not exag- 
ste this discovery, and the immense 
“ath of the mines, are faets not less 
ee than important. 
deerratioes 4 Tides, —It appears from the 
teighbourh. rn Colonel Wright that, in the 
Pin ood of the Equator, the diurnal 
~~ and fall of the barometer (two degrees 


0 twenty-four h i : 
7 ours) is so regular, that 
“ONTHLY Maa, No, 410. . 
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it might almost serve for an instrument to 
measure time. Various other philosophers 
have noticed this regularity of movement. 

Burmese Ordeal.—The following mode 
of trial by ordeal prevails in the Burman 
Empire :—A_ certain quantity of wax is 
weighed in two equal portions, and formed 
into two candles, which are lighted at the 
same instant; one is held by the plaintiff, 
the other by the defendant, and the holder 
of the candle first burnt out is adjudged to 
lave sworn falsely ; and of course to have 
lost the cause. 

We mentioned in our last No. (p. 331), 
in a note on the communication of our in- 
telligent correspondent G*, on the proposed 
London University, that some gentlemen 
of high learning and science, in co-operation 
with certain liberal-minded bankers and mer- 
chants, had it in contemplation to establish 
an Institution for the non operatives, of 
similar tendency with that of Dr. Birk- 
beck for the operatives or mechanics, and 
expressed our hopes that we should shortly 
be enabled to lay before our readers the plan 
of such institution. We have not been dis- 
appointed, The “ Prospectus of a Literary 
and Scientific Institution for persons en- 
gaged in commercial and. professional pur- 
suits, to be called The City of London In- 
stitution,” has been sent to us by one of its 
most zealous and enlightened promoters. 
Among the liberal and intelligent patrons of 
this yet incipient, but important institution, 
we are happy to recognize the names 
of Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart., Mr. John 
Smith, M.P., Mr. John Martin, M. P., 
Mr. Ald. Thompson, M.P., &e. After 
a brief exposition of the objects and uti- 
lities of the plan, and an enumeratjon of 
some of the purposed means—such as 
lectures on the most interesting and im- 
portant departments of science and litera- 
ture, including polite literature, history, 
mathematics, the principles of trade and 
commerce, and the most instructive branches 
of natural and moral philosophy— lectures, 
and the formation of classes for the attain- 
ment of the French, Latin, or any other 
language which the members may wish to 
learn—the establishment of a library of 
reference and circulation, and also rooms 
for reading and conversation’’—the pros- 
pectus proceeds to state, thet “ It has been 
computed that the above purposes may be 
fully realized by the co-operation of a num- 
ber of subscribers, not Jess than four hun- 
dred, at two pounds per annum each ; that 
as soon as there appears a sufficient pros- 
pect of such a number coming forward, 
immediate measures will be taken to esta- 
blish the institution; and, that “as a 
preliminary step, and for the purpose of 
bringing together those who may desire to 
become members, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to commence with a course of 
three lectures ; the first of which is intend- 
ed to point out the advantages that may 


he expected to result from thig institution ;- 
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and the other two, to explain the principles 
of home and foreign commerce. ‘Il'o be 
delivered by Mr. Macculloch, on Monday, 
May 30; Wednesday, June Ist ; and Fri- 
day, June 3d, at the London Coffee-house, 
Ludgate-hill, at Eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning.”’ ‘Too much praise cannot be given 
to Mr. Macculloch for his liberality in this 
offer of voluntary assistance to the further- 
ance of so useful an undertaking. The 
first lecture will have been delivered before 
the publication of this intimation ; but too 
late for the possibility of our noticing it in 
our present number. We shall endeavour 
to do justice to all three in our next. 

A duodecimo edition of Dr. Robertson’s 
History of Scotland has lately appeared, 
neatly printed in three volumes, with beau- 
tiful vignette cuts in the title-pages of the 
respective volumes ; to which is prefixed a 
well-written sketch of the life of the author, 
from the pen of R. A. Davenport, Esq. 
Such editions of standard instructive works, 
to meet the growing desire fer information 
in the secondary classes of society, cznnot 
be too much commended or encouraged. 

Mr. Davenport has also obliged the lovers 
of curious literature with a new edition of 
Sale’s Alcoran of Mohammed, in two vyo- 
Jumes octavo, with explanatory notes, from 
the most approved commentators, a pre- 
liminary discourse, a memoir of the transla- 
tor, and yarious readings and additional 
illustrative notes from Savary’s version of 
the Koran. The trade, as it is technically 
called, is printing, we are told, another edi- 
tion; but that we understand is a mere 
reprint of the old impression. We shall 
pay proper attention to Mr. Davenport’s 
publication in our next review; it came 
to hand too late for commentary in the pre- 
sent number. 

Harding’s Universal Stenography; or 
a new, easy, and practical system of Short- 
Hand, upon the principles of the late 
ingenious Mr. Samuel Taylor, &e., has 
lately fallen into our hands. It seems 
well calculated for the purposes for which 
it is professedly designed, ‘the use of 
schools, and private tuition.”? It has the 
merit of lying in a smaller compass than 
any publication of the sort we have seen. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

In the press, in | vol. 8vo., a Manual of 
the Elements of Natural History, by Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach, of Berlin. Translated 
from the tenth German Edition. 

Mrs. H. Rolls, author of “ Sacred 
Sketches,” “Moscow,” &c. &e., will soon 
publish “ Legends of the North,” or the 
Feudal Christmas ; a poem. 

Travels in Brazil, Chili, Peru, and the 
Sandwich Islands, in the years 182], 2, 
and 3, by Gilbert Farquhar Mathison esq., 
are announced. 

Outlines, illustrative of 
Plays. Part I. 
Svo., 


Shakspeare’s 


The Tempest, 12 Plates, 
is nearly ready. 
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[June | 


In the month of June Will be publish. 
a small volume, entitled a wher Isheq, 
ble in the Highlands of ' 


Scotland « oi: 
an account of the Towns, Villa: StVng 
SS, and 


remarkable Scenery jn that rom, 
country, during a tour Performed — 
summer. las, 


The Troubadour, Spanish Maiden, gp 
other Poems, by LE.L., author of s, 
“« Improvisatrice,” are just ready, 

Tales of the Wild and the Wond 
will be published in a few days, 

Mr. Croly will speedily publish, the Pro, 
vidence of God in the Latter Days, —7), 
Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion 9 
Popery — the Inquisition — the Frene} 
Revolution—the Distribution of the Sey. 
tures ‘through all Nations—the Fall of Py 
pery in the midst of a great general (yp, 
vulsion of Empires—'The Conversion ¢ 
all Nations to Christianity—The Milley. 
nium ;—being a new Interpretation of ty 
Apocalypse. 

Historical and descriptive Narrative ¢ 
a Twenty Years’ Residence in South Ame. 
rica, containing ‘Travels in Arauco, Chili 
Peru, and Colombia, by W. B. Stephenson, 
Capt. de Fragata, is announced, in 3 vols. 
Svo. 

The Poetical Album, or Register of 
Modern Fgitive Poetry, edited by Alaric 
A. Watts, is just ready. 

The sixth volume of Thomson's Select 
Melodies of Scotland, and many of those 
of Ireland and Wales ; united to the Songs 
of Burns, Sir Walter Scott, and other em- 
nent Lyric Poets, Ancient and Modem: 
with Symphonies and Accompanimeits 
for the Piano- Forte, composed by Haydn, 
Beethoven, &c., will speedily be published, 
in royal Svo. 

Sketches of Corsica, or a Journal of a 
Visit to that Island; an Outline of ts 
History ; and Specimens of the Langue 
and Poetry of the People, by Robert Bei- 
son, are in the press. 

The Adventurers ; or, Scenes in Ireland, 
in the Reign of Elizabeth, is nearly ready. 

Medical Researches on the Effects ¢ 
Iodine in Bronchocele, Paralysis Chores 
Scrophula, Fistula Lachrymalis, — 
Dysphagia, White Swelling, aud _ 

tions of the Spine, by = Manson, ™.D:, 
will speedily be published. _ 

Mr. Astiey has in the press, — 
tions on the System of the Patent or 
with outlines of a Plan proposed in subs 
tution for it. ; 

Dr. Southey’s long a 
Paraguay, is now Just ready. 

Shortly will be published in 2 age 
8vo., the Poetical and. Dramatic 
of Christopher Marlowe. 

The aon Works of one coer 
esq-, in 3 vols. crown ‘Svo., on yel vt wi 

paper, are announced for re-publicatio®: 
oa " .- . opies- 
This edition will be limited to 250 ¢ 0 A 

Mr. T. Moore’s Life of the Right 

R. B. Sheridan is just ready. 
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Tales of t 
« Waver ley; 
pected: . 

The Sto 
seenes and I 
is announce 


tidl 


Modern Horticulture ; or, an Account of 
approved M ethod of managing Gar- 
dens, for the production of Fruits, Culinary 
Vegetables, and Flowers ; by Patrick Neill, 
secretary to the Caledonian Horticultural 
society, is announced. 

Tales of My Grandmother, in 2 vols. 
}2mo., are just ready. 

Lochandhu; a Tale of the Eighteenth 
Century, in 3 vols. foolseap Svo., is nearly 
ready; a8 are also, Roman Nights, or Dia- 
iorues at the tombs of the Scipios, from the 
Itvlian of Verri. 

4 new edition of the Philosophical Writ- 
ines of David Hume, esq. is announced, 
which will contain the Treatise on Human 
Nature, together with the other Essays 
and Treatises on Morals, Politics and the 
Belles-Lettres, including all the Essays 
omitted in the later editions. The author’s 
most remarkable Corrections and Altera- 
tions, as they occur in the different impres- 
sions, will be added in the shape of Notes ; 
and the Life, written by himself, will be 
prefixed to the whole. 

A London Chemist and Druggist has in 
the press, a List of Drugs and Chemicals, 
including the New Medicines ; Horse and 
Cattle Medicines, Perfumery, and other 
articles generally sold by Chemists and 
Druggists ; arranged alphabetically under 
the English names, with the Latin syno- 
nymes in general use, and also the altered 
names in the new Pharmacopeia. To 
which are added, the Doses, intended as 
a price book. 

In the press, a Course of Sermons, in- 
tended to illustrate some of the leading 
Truths in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England, by the Rev. F. Close, a. M., 
Curate of the Holy Trinity Church, Chel- 
tenham., 

_As in the press, is announced Leigh’s 
~ Pocket Road-Book of England, 
ales, and part of Scotland, on the Plan 
ees Itineraries ; the whole form- 
on Guide to every object worthy 
lon of travellers. 

a Clutterbuck has nearly ready for 
“uon, a second edition, enlarged, of 


Tha into the Seat and Nature of 
rer, 


of = Woolnoth will complete his Series 


lews of our Ancient Castles in the 
“Rs of the ensuing summer : No. XXIII. 
a = published ; and No. XXIV., con- 
den C the work, will contain a Descrip- 
talogue of all the Castles in Eng- 


and 4 ‘ 
matt “a. Wales, with other introductory 


Bsn Memoirs of William Veitch and 
rysson are now just ready. 


ry of a Life, by the author of 
mpressions in Egypt and Italy, 
d as just ready for publica- 


the most 
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be Crusaders, by the author of 
Ivanhoe,” &c., are daily ex- 


Mr. Elmes’s jong promised Anecdotes 
of Arts and Artists are now just ready for 
publication. 

A second and corrected edition of Tre- 
maine, or the Man of Refinement, is nearly 
ready. 

The Arabs, a Tale ; in 4 Cantos, by H. 
Austin Driver, may speedily be expected. 

Mr. Upeott’s “* Miscellaneous Writings 
of John Evelyn,” is now just ready for 
publication ; as are also the “ Reminiscen- 
ces of Michael Kelly. 

The first part of Dr. Alex. Jamieson’s 
New Practical Dictionary of Mechanical 
Science, embellished with many hundred 
engravings on copper and wood, is just 
ready for publication. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s Historical Anee- 
— of Ireland will be ready in a few 

ays. 

The Rey. W. S. Gilly’s Narrative of an 
Excursion to the Mountains of Piemont, 
and Researches among the Vaudois, or 
Waldenses, Protestant Inhabitants of the 
Cottian Alps, will speedily be published. 

Pepys’ interesting Journal will be ready 
in about three weeks. 

The Rev. J.T. James, author of Travels 
in Russia and Poland, has in the press the 
Scepticism of To-Day, or the Common 
Sense of Religion considered. 

The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, is preparing 
for publication, a Documentary Supple- 
ment to “ Who wrote Icon Basilike ?”’ in 
which will be contained recently discovered 
Papers and Letters of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, and of the Gauden Family. 

In the press : Sonnets, Recollections of 
Scotland, and other Poems, by a Resident 
of Sherwood Forest, will soon appear. 

Mr. W. W. Sleigh, Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, has in the press, a 
New System of Pathology, by which the 
treatment of Diseases is simplified and 
established according to the laws of the 
animal economy. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, (afterwards 
Earl of Orford) to the Earl of Hertford, 
during his Lordship’s Embassy in Parts, 
are now just ready. 

Lord Porchester’s Poem of The Moor 
may be expected in a few days. 

Letters of Marshal Conway, from 1744 
to 1784, embracing the period when he was 
Commander of the Forces, and Secretary 
of State, may speedily be expected. _ 

Anselmo, a Tale of Italy, illustrative of 
Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 1789 to 
1809, by A. Vieusseux, author of Italy and 
the Italians, is just ready, and also Ba- 
bylon the Great, by the author of the 
Modern Athens; and the History of the 
Dominion of the Arabs in Spain ; founded 
upon a Comparison of the Arabic MSS. 
in the Escurial with the Spanish Chro- 
nicles. 

Mr. Cadell has just published “ Mas- 
senburg,’”’ a Tale, in 3 vols. 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Memoirs of royal 
and distinguished Persons. By John Bayley, 
esq. F.R.S. Part 2, 4to. £3. 3s. 

A Description of Three Ancient Orna- 
mented Bricks, found at different periods 
in Londonand at Gravesend, now in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. 
with two plates. 2s. 6d. 

The Antiquities of Athens. By Stuart 
and Revett. A new edition, with impor- 
tant additions, by Professional Travellers. 
4. vols. folio. To be published in 40 parts, 
at 6s. each. 

An Essay on Dr. Young’s and M. Cham- 
pollion’s Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics. 
By Henry Salt, esq. F.R.S. 8Svo. 9s. 

Goldicutt’s Antient Decorations. No. 1. 
Svo. 12s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Last Days of Lord Byron, with his 
Lordship’s opinions on various subjects, 
particularly on the State and Prospects of 
Greece. By William Parry. 8vo. 14s, 

The Life, Writings, Opinions, and Times 
of the Right Hon. George Gordon Noel 
Byron, Lord Byron, ineluding extensive 
Biography, Anecdotes, and Memoirs of 
the Lives of the most Eminent and Ec- 
centric Public and Noble Characters and 
Courtiers of the present Age and Court 
of George the Fourth. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Authen- 
tic Sources ; with Remarks, illustrative of 
his Connection with the principal Literary 
Characters of the present day. Foolscap 
Svo. 6s. 

A General Biographical Dictionary. To 
be completed in one thick volume, 8vo. by 
the publication of a sheet every week. 
No. |. 3d. 

Welsh’s Life of Dr. Brown. 8yo. 4s. 

DRAMA, 

Ignez De Castro, a Tragedy. By An- 
tonio Ferreira. Translated from the Por- 
tuguese by Thos. Moore Musgrave. Small 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Faust,a Drama. By Geethe. With trans- 
lations from the German. By Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower, 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 15s. 

A Select Collection of Old Plays, with 
additional notes and corrections. By the 
late Isaac Reed, Octavius Gilchrist, and 
the Editor. crown 8vo. 9s.; large paper 14s. 

William Tell, or the Hero of Switzerland. 
By W. S. Knowles. 8vo. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Analogie Latine; or, a Development 
of those Analogies by which the parts of 
speech in Latin are derived from each other. 
By J. Jones, LL.D. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Little Lexicon; or, “ Multum in 
—- of the English Language ; being 

Ost copious and complete Abridgment 


of Dr. Johnson’s Dictio ey i 
7s. 6d. bound, pile anton 


List of New Works. 








(June |, 
pt to illus, 
mMmar, and 


The Continuation of an attem 
trate the Rules of English Gra 
to explain the Nature anq Uses 
several Particles. 12m. Is. 6d Of the 

The Economist of Time. o, 
Rules for growing “ H eh Sago? Golden 
Wise ea ehys Wealthy a 

The Practical Economist of Time, aj 
Moral Improver ; containing a Series . 

, Seles of 
Weekly and Quarterly Tables for one Vear 
ruled, upon the principle recommendei br 
Dr. Franklin.” Is. 

David’s Modern Greek Grammar, By 

Vinnock. S8yo. 6s, 

Wilson’s Infant Schools. 8vo, 4s, 6 

Whyter’s Etymological Dictionary, 4 
Vol 2. L2. 2s. a 

FINE ARTS. 

Robinson’s Villas ; containing a Grecizy 
Design, with interior views of the apa. 
ments, explanatory of the style in fitting wy 
and arranging the rooms. No. 2. 4to, %. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Herode 
tus, chiefly selected from D’ Anville, Ren. 
nell, Anacharsis, and Gail. 10s. 6d. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Thuer- 
dides. 10s. Gd. 

Geographical Memoirs of New South 
Wales ; containing an account of the Su- 
veyor-General’s late Expedition to tw 
New Ports, &e. The official papers pul- 
lished by authority of the Ear] Bathurst, 
whom the work is dedieated. Edited by 
Barron Field, esq., F.L.S. | 

Pitman on the Junction of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. vo. 8s. 

The French Drama; _ illustrated by «- 
guments at the head of each scene, and by 
notes. Nos. 1, 2,3. 2s. each. . 

The Costumes of Shakspeare’s Plays 
Nos. 1] to 4. 9s. each. : 

Dramatic Table Talk ; or Scenes, itt 
tions and Adventures in Theatrical History 
and Biography. By Richard Ryat. j 
vols. small 8yo. 2l1s. 

HISTORY. oa 

The History of Wales, descriptve © 
the Government, Wars, Religion, Laws 
Manners, and Customs; Druids, mae 
Pedigrees, and Language of the yor 
Britons and Modern Welsh ; -— a 
remaining Antiquities of Wales. - 
Jones, LL.D. 8yvo. 20s. Jon 

Sydney Papers, consisting of a “ val 
of the Earl of Leicester, and a 
Letters of Algernon Sydney. Edite aM. 
Notes, &c. By R. W. Blencowe 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


: ° neral 
‘The New Annual Register; Gener 


rts, Sc 


repost of ta ee Soe 
8vo. 2ls. 

Burn’s Justice. “he edition. 9 vol 
gy ma Venables’ Chancery Prat: 
“eye Law relating to Horses const 
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table Poisons ; together with the 
ms they produce, the Treatment 
_and the Re-agents that recognize 
Translated from the French of 
By Wm. Bennett, M. D. 


Vege 
Syimpto 
required 
them. 
Eusebe de Salle. 
ds. Ol. ° ‘ 

Jilustrations of Acoustic Surgery. By 
Thomas Buchanan, C.M. &ec. &c.  Svo. 
Os, Od. ; 

Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases, 
delivered at Edinburgh. By Alexander 
Morison, M.D. 3s. | 
~ Sinslie on Cholera Morbus in India. 
syo. 3s. Gd. 

Dewee’s Midwifery. 8vo. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Lord Bacon’s Works, vol. 1, edited by 
Basil Montagu, esq. 8s. 

Ilints to the Purchasers of Horses. 
}2mo. 3s. 

Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 
Syo, 10s. 6d. 

Smithon Breeding for the Turf. 8yo. 12s, 

A Treatise on Rail-Roads and Steam 
Land Carriages. By N. Wood. 8yo. 14s. 

Hints to Churechwardens. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

A Complete Treatise on the Violoncello, 
including the Art of Bowing; with easy 
Lessons and Exercises in all the Keys, 
properly fingered. By F. W. Crouch, of 
the King’s Theatre. 12s. 

A Treatise on Harmony, written for the 
use Of the Pupils in the Conservatoire of 
Music in Paris, by Catel. Translated into 
English ; with additional Notes and Expla- 
tions, 2s, 

Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes 
of Musicand Musicians. 3vol.sm. 8vo. £1. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Thompson’s First Principles of Chemis- 
try. 2vols. 8yo. £1. 10s. 

Treatise on Mineralogy ; or, the Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom. By 
Frederick Mohs, Professor in the Mining 
Academy of Freiberg. Translated from 
the German, with considerable additions, 
by William Haidinger, F.R.S.E. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. £1. 16s. 

A Popular Explanation of the Elements 
and General Laws of Chemistry. By W. 
Weldon. S8yo, 12s, 

NOVELS ROMANCES, &c. 
ga ery-day Occurrences. 2 vols. crown 
vO. ]4s, 

St. Hubert ; or, the Trials of Angelina ; 
@Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 2Is. 

"a - Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray’s- 
of Sey — by Young Mr. Jefferson, 

Th Sg nn. Vol. 3. 7s. 6d. 
Mepeeena gg J Captain 

gg dont mo. So 
Moral Stories rum; of; Entertaining 

Tes: invented by the Monks as 


18s. 


Post 
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ess, Heriot, or of Criminal 
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, Synoptical Table of the Mineral and 
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a fire-side recreation, and commonly applied 
in their discourses from the pulpit. ‘Trans. 
lated from the Latin: with Preliminary 
Observations and copious Notes. By the 
Rey. Charles Swan. 2 vols. 12mo. * 18s. 

Mariamne, an Historical Novel of Pales- 
tine. 3vols. 12mo. 18s, 

Choice and no Choice; or, the First of 
May. By Mrs. A. Rolfe. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

The Village Pastor. Consisting of a 
series Of essays on subjects interesting to 
the religious world. By one of the authors 
of Body and Soul. 8s. 

The Eve of All-Hallows; or, Adelaide 
of Tyrconnell. A Romance. By Mathew 
Weld Hartstonge, esq., M.R.S. A. 3 vols. 
l2mo. 

Debrett’s Peerage of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland. 2 vols, 
royal 18mo. £1. 4s. New edition. 

London in the Olden Times. crown 
Svo. 10s. 

Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, 
Literature, and Self-Knowledge. By Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

My Grandmother’s Guests and their 
Tales. By Henry Slingsby. 2vols. 16s. 

The ‘Twenty-ninth of May ; or, Joyous 
Doings at the Restoration. By Ephraim 
Hardeastle. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

The Works of G. A. Stevens, Esq. ; 
consisting of his celebrated Lecture on 
Heads, and Songs. <A new and improved 
edition. ‘To which is prefixed a Life of 
the Author. By W. H. Badham, Esq. 
24mo. 3s. 

Fairy Favours, with other Tales. By 
Kk. F. D. Foolseap 8vo. 3s. 

The Forresters. By the Author of 
* Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.’ 
Svo. 10s. Gd. 

Reine Canziani, a Tale of Modern Greece, 
2 vols. 12mo. IAs. 

Alfred Campbell. 
]l2mo. 6s. 6d. 

Leonard and Gertrude. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

To-day in Ireland. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

The Travellers, a Tale. 3vols. 12mo. 18s. 

POETRY. 

The Vision of Hades. To whichis added, 
the Vision of Noos. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Idyllia, and other Poems that are 
extant of Bion and Moschus; Translated 
from the Greek into English verse. ‘To 
which are added a few other Translations, 
with notes Critical and Explanatory. 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 


By Mrs. Hofland. 


2 vols. post 


Thoughts, in Rhyme; by an East 
Anglian. 12mo. 7s. 

Songs of a Stranger. By Louisa Stuart 
Costello. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Travels of My Night Cap; or, Reveries 
in Rhyme. With Scenes at the Congress 
of Verona. By the Author of “ My Note- 
Book.” 8vo. 6s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations on Mr. Secretary Peel’s 


House of Commons speech, 21st — 
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1825, introducing his Police Magistrates’ 
Salary Raising Bill. Also, on the an- 
nounced Judges’ Salary Raising Bill, and 
the: pending County Courts’ Bill. By 
Jeremy Bentham. 2s. 6d. 

Inaugural Discourse of Henry Brougham, 
esq., M. P. on being installed Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, Wednesday 
April 6, 1825. 2s. 6d. 

The evidence on the State of Ireland, 
given before the Committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, by the Irish Ca- 
tholic Bishops, Mr. O’Connel, and other 
witnesses. S8yo. 12s. 

An Inquiry into the Workhouse System 
and the Law of Maintenance in Argicul- 
tural Districts. By the Rev. C. D. Brere- 
ton, A.M. 3s. 

The Rationale of Reward. 
Bentham. 8vo. 12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A History of the Christian Church, from 
its erection at Jerusalem to the present 
time. By the Rey. John Fry, B. A. 
8vo. 12s, 

Sermons, by the Rev. J. E. N. Moles- 
worth, A.M., Curate of Milbrook, Hants. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Fifth Volume of the Village Prea- 
cher, a Collection of Short Plain Sermons, 
partly original, partly selected, and adapted 
to Village Instruction. By a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. 1]2mo. _ 5s. 

Grier’s Defence of his Reply to Dr. 
Milner. 8vo. 12s. 

Davison’s Primitive Sacrifice. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ward’s Reflections. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Stewart’s Discourses of the Redeemer’s 
Advent. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By Jeremy 
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, Marriages, [Jue | 
Daubeney’s Supplement to th Pr, 
testant’s Companion, 8yo, 6s 

East’s Sabbath Harp. 18mq._ 

Hewlett’s Sermons. Vol, 4, 8vo, 10 

Cunningham’s Six Sermons, 12mo ks 

Groser’s Lectures on Popery ree 

: : ey 0. & 
uvidence against Catholiejstp, By te 
Rev. Blanco White. 8yo, 9s, Gd.” te 
TOPOGRAPHY, ) 
The History of Epsom. yo, Rs 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, _ 

Galignani’s New Paris Guide; or Stren 
ger’s Companion through the Freneh Me. 
tropolis. 12s. bound. “a 

Excursions in Maderia and Porto San; 
during the Autumn of 1823, while on hs 
Third Voyage to Africa. By the late T 
I. Bowdich, esq. “to. £2, 9% . 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recre: 
tions. By John Howison, esq. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 15s. 

Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and mr. 
sidence there, during part of the Yer 
1821, 1822, and 1823; including an Ae. 
count of the Revolution which brought 
about the Independence of the Brazilian 
Empire. By Maria Graham. to. with 
engravings. £2. 2s, 

Narative of a Journey across the Cor. 
dillera of the Andes, and of a Residence in 
Lima and other parts of Peru, in the Years 
1823 and 1824. Ly Robert Proctor, es, 
8vo. 12s. 

Spain and Portugal ( World in Minatur . 
2 vols. 18mo. 12s. 

Price’s Embassy to Persia. 4to, £2. %. 

Gray’s Travels in Western Africa. §vo. 
18s, 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 1x anv xear LONDOY. 


Ee 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
PRIL 22.—On the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, £7,000 

was granted by parliament to purchase Mr. 
Rich’s collection of coins, curiosities, and 
manuscripts. 
_28.—Mr. Whitmore’s Bill for a Revi- 
sion of the Corn Laws was thrown out. 
The votes were—For the motion, 47; 
against it, 187. 

May 3.—At a meeting of the Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers of the three denomi- 
nations in London and Westminster, at 
the Library, Whitecross-street, it was re- 
solved, “ That, as a body, we wholly dis- 
claim every sentiment of religious intole- 
rance towards our fellow-subjects of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion ; and express 
our earnest hope, that the Legislature will 
at length deem it proper to take measures 
for the relief of all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects, who may lie under penalties and 
disabilities for conscience-sake,” 

3.— Mr. Maberley’s motion for transfer- 
ring the Duties from Beer to Malt, was 
thrown out by a majority of 68, wha 


9,—Mr. Stuart Wortley’s bill for lege. 
lizing the sale of game was thrown out of 
the House of Lords, by a majority of lo. 

13.—Mr. Huskisson’s bill for allows 
the Importation of Corn, at a duty of Its 
3d. per quarter, was read a third time 10 
the House of Commons. 





MARRIAGES. 


At St. James’s church, W. Tighe, ¢¢ 
of Woodstock, Ireland, to Lady — 
Lennox, fifth daughter of the Dowage 
Duchess of Richmond. Cut 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, +m 
Long, to the Hon. Miss Stanley; a, 
daughter of Lord pera and gr 
daughter to the Earl of Derby. 

At Mary-le-bone church, W.B. ae 
esq. eldest son of Sir W. B. rt 
Plascuch, Anglesea, to Mrs. = on 4 
widow of the late i ’ 
Woodhouse-house, Yorkshire. * 

David Solomans, esq. of Bary ike 
Jeannette, eldest an * 
esq. of Grove-house, Canondur)- — 
| “at St. Pancras church, J. Dodson ° | 
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1829. ] 
al Burton-crescent, to 


. en W. Biddle, esq. of 
. Dorsetshire, to Sophia, daughter of 
the late W. Driver, esq. of Surrey-square, 
“Lieut. -Col. G. Disbrowe, Grenadier 


Guards, to Louisa, daughter of the Right 


Lord Kilmaine. ; 
.* st. Pancras, the Rey. A. De la Fite, 
ah, daughter cf the late S De 


! 
Pooies 


(astrv, €54- , 
\t Mitcham, the Rey. G. Burgh, vicar 


of Halvergate, Norfolk, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. S. D. Myers. 

4t Edmonton, the Rey. L. Sharpe, rec- 
tor of Allhallo vs Staining, London, to 
\ary, second daughter of T.L. ‘Tweed, esq. 

\t St. George’s, Hanover-square, we 
Nicholson, esq. to Jane Frances, eldest 
daughter of J. Barrow, esq. of Davies- 
street, Berkeley-square. 

4t the New church, Chelsea, the Rey. 
W. Wood, eldest son of W. C. Wood, esq. 
of Martock, to Julia, eldest daughter of V. 
Stuckey, esq. of Hill-house, Somersetshire. 

AtSt. Marylebone-church, J. L. Gower, 
ey. of Bill-hill, Berks, to Charlotte Ger- 
trude Elizabeth, second daughter of Colonel 
and Lady Harriet Mitchell. 

At St. Marylebone church, the Rev. G. 
M. Molyneux, Rector of Compton, Surrey, 
to Ann Spurstow, daughter of W. Skrine, 
ex]. of Montagu-square. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Major Blan- 
sliard, of the Royal Engineers, to Eliza 
Johanna, eldest daughter of 'T. Wilson, M.P. 

At Camberwell, T. Browne, esq. of Cam- 
terwell, to Margaritta, daughter of the late 
Rev. W. Strong, Rector of Norton, Kent. 

H. A. Harrison, esq. to Susan, only 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Hargrave 
Standen, of Murston-house, Kent. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Captain 
Dench, rR.x. of Thurlow, to Miss King, of 
Cambridge. 

J. Parson, esq., youngest son of the late 
J. Parson, esq. of Bottesdale, Suffolk, to 
Elizabeth Georgiana, only daughter of the 
ate F, G. Rose, esq. of Black River, 
Jamaica. ; 

_d. Radciii, esq. eldest son of the Right 
lon, J. Radcliff, to Maria, daughter of 
A, Marsden, esq. of Clitford-street. 

Png esq. to Margaret Richardson, 
We wy “aia of J. B.\ arley, esq. of U pper 

- -place, I avistock-square. 

os Lenigan, esd. Of Castle Fogerty, Tip- 
pth to Eleanor Frances, only daughter of 
any esq. of Hertford-street, May-fair. 
Aelia ao esq. of Walthamstow, to 
athe. es urth daughter of the late J. 

2 Sq. 
tikes ie t — a ~ 
rook, a of C. Tickell, esq. of Mil- 


v 


v0 an el cf Battersea, to Amelia, 
. =CS aur iter of th ae ‘ r " 
‘4. of Isleworth, e late W. Farnell, 
At ; ; 
Wy Mary Ji over-square, Sir W. Fowlis, bart. 
Y Jane, second daughter of the late 
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Miss Wilbraham, of 


General Sir C, Ross, bart., and niece to the 
Duke of Leinster, who gave away the bride. 


At Isleworth, Rey. J. R. Cooper, of 


Emsworth, to Miss E. A. Whately, of the 
same place. ‘ 

J. Moore, esq. to Charlotte, second 
daughter of G. S. Collyer, esq. 

At Barnes, Surrey, Capt. J. Bowen, kr ». 
to Elizabeth Lindley, niece to the Countess 
of Newburgh. 

In Great Cumberland-street, W. Gam- 
bier, esq. to Henrietta, Countess of Ath- 
lone, relict of the late Earl of Athlone. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut. 
Col. W. Monro, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Col. Marley. 

At St. George’s church, L. Harvey, esq. 
to Miss Wells, daughter of the late Admi- 
ral Wells. 

At St. Pancras church, C. Inwood, esq. 
to Miss M. Lindo, of Burton-crescent. 


DEATHS. 

79, Sir J. C. Hippisley, bart. p.c.1., F.r. 
and A.S., many years an active magistrate 
of the county of Somerset. 

The Hon. H. Perey, c.3., M.p., fifth son 
of the Earl of Beverly. 

In Great Cumberland-street, Sir G. 
Buggin. 

Lady Lade, wife of Sir J. Lade, bart. of 
the Hithe, Egham. 

Capt. C. Campbell, 8.N., youngest bro- 
ther of the late Lord Cawdor. 

18, F. P. Burton, eldest son of the Hon. 
Sir F. Burton, k.G.H., nephew of the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham. 

$3, the Right Hon. Lord Glastonbury. 

In Upper Berkeley-street, Portman- 
square, 71, J. P. Smith, esq. 

82, J. Walter, esq. of Lindsey-row, 
Chelsea. 

At Lower Edmonton, $8, Mr. Vetch. 

In Berkeley-square, Lady Ann Barnard, 
relict of the late A. Barnard, esq. She was 
sister to the late Earl of Balearres, and to 
the present Countess of Hardwicke. 

At South Lambeth, 33, Mary, the wife of 
J. Hodgson, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

“In Curzon-street, May-fair, Lieut.-Gen. 
B. Brown, many years a distinguished 
officer on the Madras Establishment. 

In Seymour-str., 76, John Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, Chancellor of the Order of the 
Garter. 

In Chatham-place, 76, Sarah, relict of 
the late R. Winstanley, esq. 

In Smith’s-square, Westminster, 91, 
Ann, widow of the late V. Waterhouse, esq. 
In Fitzroy-square, 70, W. Page, esq. . 

71, W. Taylor, esq. for many years prin- 
cipal proprietor and manager of the King’s 
Theatre. 

Rear- Admiral Miller. 

27, Emma, the wife of C. W. Tabor, 
esq. of Balham-hill. 

In Berkeley-square, the Hon. W. Wal- 
pole, third son of the Earl of Orford. 

At Edmonton, 81, J. Mackinder, gent. 

In Russell-square, 76, T. Roberts, esq. 
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MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


At the Residency, Lucknow, Calcutta, 
by the Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
M. Rickets, esq. to Mrs. C. Ravenscroft, 
daughter of Col. Fitzgerald, Bengal Cavalry. 
The King of Oude, together with his court, 
honoured the ceremony with their presence. 

At Baroda, East-Indies, Capt. W. K. 
Lester, H. E. I. Co.’s Artillery, to Sophia 
Catherine, fourth daughter of J. Pinchard 
esq. of ‘Taunton. 

At Calcutta, R. H. Mathews, esq. of 
Boxar, to Mary Eleanor, daughter of N. D. 
Bishop, esq. of London. 





DEATHS ABROAD. 
At Madras, his Excellency General Sir 
A. Campbell, bart. K.c.8., Commander-in- 
Chief at that presidency. 


480 Marriages and Deaths Abroad.—Ecclesiastical Promotions 


At Brussels, 52, the Hon. Re Annes 
many years his Majesty’s Comed ot? 
twerp, and next brother and heirynn. 
tive to the Earl of Annesley, sis 

At Nattore, 27, E. Bury, of the HE 
Co.’s Civil Service, second son of J B 
esq. of St. Leonard’s Nazing, Essex ™ 

At Genoa, Lieut.-Col, W. Wauchone ; 
Niddrie Marisehall, — 

At Madrid, P. C. T upper, esq,, | 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul for Barcelona 

In the East-Indies, 43, Lieut,.Cy), ¢ 
V. Baines. = 

At Moorshedabad, W. Loch, esq, Resi. 
dent at the court of the Rajah of Benga), 

At Boulogne-sur- Mer, in her 14) vear 
Elizabeth Charlotte, second daughtér F 
H. Robertson, M.p. “ 

At Bombay, F. Ayton, esq., a solicit 
in the Supreme Court. 














ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS, 


ae LA 


The Rev. H. Morgen, Lup, to the per- 
petual curacy of Withington, Shrophire. 

The Rev. J. Deedes, M.aA., to the ree- 
tory of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. T. Frere, M.a., to the rectory 
of Burston, Norfolk. 

The Rev. C. R. Ward, to the vicarage 
of Wapley and Codrington, Gloucestershire. 

The Rey. — Pears, to the curacy of St. 
Michael’s, Bath. 

The Rey. S. Carr, M.a., to the vicarage 
of Great Eversden, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rey. G. Millers, M.a., to the ree- 
tory of Hardwicke, Cambridgeshire. 

The Rey. T. Dixon, u.a., to the vicarage 
of Tibbenham, Norfolk. 

The Rey. C. B. Clough, to be domestic 
chaplain to the Marchioness Cornwallis. 

The Rey. M.J. Pattison, m.a., to the 
rectory of Hawkswell, Yorkshire. 

The Rey. T. A. Melhuish, s.c.1., to the 
rectory of St. Mary Steps, Devon. 

The Rey. W. S. Carey, M.a., to the 
vicarage of Ashburton, with the chapels of 
bickington, and Buckland annexed. 

The Rey. R. Grenside, B.a., to the per- 
petual curacy of Seamer, Yorkshire. 

The Rey. T. Guy, o.a., to the vicarage 
of Howden. . 

The Rev. E. Bulmer, to the rectory of 
Putley, Herefordshire. 

The Rey. R. Cobb, M.a., to the rectory 
of Burmash, Kent. 

The Rey. T. Dixon, B.A., to the viear- 
age of Tibbenham, Norfolk. 

The Right Hon Lord Braybrooke has 
appomted the Rey. Edwin J. Parker, M.A., 
and Fellow of Pembroke College, one of 
his Lordship’s domestic chaplains. 

- edge tend Barter, M.A., and Felloav 
‘ege, to the valuable livings of 
Burghclere and Newton. - 
aly is ected ences ta 
“te rectory of St. 
Botolph, Billingsgate, with the rectory of 
Xt. George, Botolph-lane, ; 


Rey. C. Pilkington, M.a. of Magdalen 
College, is preferred to a prebendal stall i 
Chichester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Twigg, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of Pickhal, 
Yorkshire, by the master and fellows of the 
above society. 

Itev. O. Sergeant, to the ministry a 
St. Philip’s Salford. 

Rev. E. B. Shaw, to the ministry of &. 
Matthew's, Manchester. 

Rey. D’Arcy Haggit, M.A. has been 
instituted to the vicarage of St. Andrey, 
Pershore, with the chapels of Holy Cross 
Besford, Detford, Bricklehampton, en 
Pinvin annexed, Worcestershire. 

Rey. W. Hewson, vicar of Swansea, 's 
appointed chancellor aid canon residentiaty 
of the cathedral church of St. David's. — 

The Rey. G. Coke, M-a., rector of ay 
ton, to the livings of Marszon and Penevet, 
Herefordshire. 

The Rev. W. Tanner, M.A., to the te 
tory of Bolnhurst, Bed, and to the re 
tory of Colinwerth in the same county. 

The Rey. T. Clarkson, M.A+ by of 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, to the rectory © 
Acton Scott, in the county of Salop. 

The Rev. J. E. Robson has been pf 
pointed to the chapelry of Hartwith, neal 
Ripley, in the county of York. oli 

The Rev. T. G. Roberts, -*- fellow ¥ 
Brazenose College, Oxford, and rome ; 
Llanaber, Merionethshire, presente’ posi 
rectory of Dolgelly, in the same ¢ = 

The Rev. C. Pilkington, M-A» rc , 
dary of Eartham, in the cathedral ws “st 
chester, has been elected by the a Ci: 
chapter, a canon-residentary ol 
thedral. of St. 

The Rey. A. Webber, to be custo? als 


i , iller, t 
Mary’s Hospital ; the Rev. Mr. Mi 


the rectory of Birdham ; — le 1D 
Watkins, to the rectory of * Rev. Mr 


the city of Chichester; andt 
Holland, to Bapchild, in neat. provincls 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS; 


Furnishing 


the Domestic and Family History of England for the last Twenty-nine Years. 


- a 


xORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
At Castle Eden, Lieut.- 

Col. Brown, K. G.H., of Brownwhylfa, 
Flintshire, to Elizabeth Ann, eldest daugh- 
vr of ‘KR. Burdon, esq. of Castle Eden, 
Durham—W. Skinner, jun. esq. of Stock- 


on. banker, to Mary, daughter of the late 


J. Walker, esq.— At Hawick, the Rev. C. 
Thomson, minister of the Scots’ church, 
North Shields, to Miss Balintyne— At 
Stainton, the Rev. R. Hale, vicar of Hare- 
wood, and rector of Goldsbrough, to Mary 
Aun, eldest daughter of J. Loft, esq.—At 
Darlington, Mr. J. Waugh, of Shrewsbury, 
to Alice, second daughter of J. Crow, esq. 
of Houghton, near Darlington. 

Di d) At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Mr. 
lV. Jackson, serjeant-at-mace, 60, the widow 
of J. Row, esq.—At Durham, Mr. 'T. Chis- 
man—At Plaintrees, near Hexham, 90, Mr. 
W. Bildon—At Acomb, Mrs. Hutchinson— 
At Corbridge, Mr. J. Walker—At Blyth, 
Margaret, wife of the Rev. R. Greenwood, 
of Newcastle-upon-T'yne— At Hawick, 
Mrs. Armstrong—At Gateshead Fell, 53, 
Mrs, E, Snaith—At Lemington, 68, Mr. J. 
Finney — At Monkwearmouth, 77, T1.Rudd, 
eq.—At Seaton, 72, Catherine, wife of Mr. 
W. Brough—At Sunderland, 63, Mr. 3B. 
Purdy. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.) At Carlisle, Mr, T. Hill to 
Miss M. Lowry; Mr. T. Lowthian to Miss 
[. M‘Ghie— At Cockermouth, Mr. J. Mus- 
grave to Miss E, Stagg—At Crosthwaite, 
Mr. J. Kirby to Miss M. Vickers— At 
Long Marston, J, Hutchinson, esq. to Miss 
Atkinson, 

Died.) At Cockermouth, 84, J. C. Sat- 
terthwaite, esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace, and Receiver-General for 
Cumberland, and who for nearly 30° years 
was chairman of the Quarter Sessions— At 
vitlisle, 79, Mr. J. Harris—At Kendal, 26, 
= Atkinson ; 21, Mr. Corbett—At Bramp- 
wae i daughter of the late J. Walton, 
* Herryknow, Northumberland— At Work- 
"i by Capt. Thompson—At Park- 
i, : y = Bowman— At Maryport, 44, 
“at lca 3 Mr. J. Hetherington—At 
"ee iy Mrs. Tallazns ; 62, Mrs. 
Snodde? 52, Mary M‘Calvin ; 76, Margaret 
1 Paste’ rs Luna Robinson ; 68, Capt. 

‘t——At Cowbrow, 84, Mrs. Lew- 


thwaite—At Kend: ; 
a oe eo 


There; YORKSHIRE, 
ec. ete in the possession of Mr. P. 
een age: sag ly, ahen canary-bird that 
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has hatched and brought forth birds for 
twelve successive months. She has bad 
fifty-four eggs from the 20th March 1824, 
to the 20th of the same month 1825, from 
which she has brought forty-six birds. 

Ear! Fitzwilliam has subscribed the sum 
of £300, towards the erection of a building 
on the Manor Shore, York, for the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. 

Lately, the foundation-stone of a Church 
Methodist chapel (the first of the kind in 
England) was laid at Beverly, by T. Hull, 
M.D., Deputy Mayor, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

py At Darrington, E. B. Beau- 
mont, esq. late of the 10th Hussars, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of W. Lee, esq. of Grove- 
hali; Mr. M. Pratt, of Kirkstall, to Miss 
Musgrave—At Rudbury, the Rev. R. Shep- 
herd, vicar of Rudbury, to Ann, daughter of 
R. Brigham, esq.; Mr. Noble, solicitor, to 
Miss Smith—At Penistone, Thomas, eldest 
son of Mr. J. Burnley, Gomersal, to Mary 
Susannah, eldest daughter of Mr. G. Mil- 
ner, of Thurlstone—At the Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house, Halifax, Mr. B. Akroyd to Miss 
Stansfield—At Leeds, Mr. J. Westran, to 
Miss Humble; Mr. E. Smith, of Legrams, 
to Miss Wordsworth— At Sculcoates church, 
Mir. W. Wilson to Miss Overton, both of 
Leeds— Mr. T. Wilkinson, of Skipton, to 
Miss Brown, of Calton—At Acomb, near 
York, J. W. I. Ibbotson, esq. of Kingston- 
upon-Hull, to Juliana Octavia, youngest 
daughter of R. Anderson, esq.—At Wake- 
field, Mr. J. S. Archer, of Ossett, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of J. Hallilay, esq. of Wake- 
field—Rev. R. Poole, jun. B.A. of Ripon, 
to Anne, daughter of H, Tennant, esq. of 
Kirk Hammerton—Rev. E. H. Brooks- 
bank, vicar of Tickhili, to Hannah, daugh- 
ter of the late B. Heywood, esq, of Stanley- 
hall—At York, Mr. J. Taylor, of Leicester, 
to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late J. 
Cragg, esq. of York—At Bradford, Tho- 
mas, third son of D. Drake, esq. of Thorn- 
ton, to Miss Aykroyd, second daughter of 
A. Aykroyd, esq. of Blackearr. 

Died.| At Leeds, 91, Mrs. Hammond— 
29, Miss Pattison, only daughter of the Rev. 
J. Pattison, minister at Ripponden church— 
80, Mr. Lister, of Morton—62, Mrs. Davi- 
son, of Hunslet-— At Tong-hall, the wife of 
T. Rawson, esq—13, Ely, only son of J. 
Holroyd, esq. of Manor-house, Stainland— 
32, Sarah, wife of Mr. Clay of Hull—103, 
Mrs. Hartley of Morley—Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. J. Smith, Kirby-moor- 
side—At Pontefract, J. Jefferson, M.n.— At 


Keighley, 65, Mr. J. Heaton —77, Mr. W. 
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Sutcliff, of Wheatley—At Askrigg, 38, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. Metraye— 
At Sheffield, 63, Mr. Breary, of Manches- 
ter—_At Baildon, 60, Mrs. Clark, wife of 
Mr. T. Clark; and, 70, Mr. T. Lister, of 
Morton, brother to the above Mrs. Clark. 
LANCASHIRE, 

A fire broke out, on the 25th April, in 
Messrs. Hume and Walker’s extensive tan- 
nery and Spanish leather manufactory, 
situate on the bank of the river Ivk, near 
Ducie-bridge. Such was the inflammable 
nature of the contents of the various build- 
ings, consisting of oils, skins, and wool, 
that before any assistance could be rendered, 
the whole was reduced to ruins. The loss 
sustained on this occasion is supposed to be 
not less than £9,000. Upwards of 17,000 
skins were destroyed, and the stock of oil 
and wool was very considerable. 

Married.|_ At Liverpool, D. D. Smith, 
esq. of Birmingham, to Hannah, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. C, Birkbeck, of 
Penrith; W. Forster, esq. of the Blue 
Coat Hospital, to Miss E. Bainford — At 
Manchester, Mr. R. Holland, to Miss 
Tonge, of Runcorn; Mr. H. Brook, of 
Huddersfield, to Miss Ireland, of New- 
ton; Mr. J. B. Thomas, to Miss Mottram, 
both of Burmage; Mr. Basnett to Miss 
Owen of Bangor; Mr. J. Laurie, of Man- 
chester, to Margaret, eldest daughter of W. 
Morton, esq. of Oak-bank—Mr. J. Wilson, 
of Salford, to Miss Denney—At Bolton, 
the Rev. H. Dobson, of Great Harwood, 
to Miss Haworth. 

Died.| At Liverpool, S. M. Colquit, 
8.4., Fellow of Brazenose, Oxford —At 
Manchester, 54, Mrs. Sagar; 77, Mrs. 
Hindley; Mrs. Smith, of Newton-heath, 
who, although 78, was observed, half an 
hour before her death, to thread a needle 
without spectacles— Mrs. A. Grimshaw, 
relict of the Rev. H. Grimshaw, of Old- 
ham—E. Chantler, esq. of Broken-bank, 
Salford At Lancaster, 56, Mr. J. Jackson— 
At Swarthdale-house, near Lancaster, 77, 
the Rev. J. Shambank—At Salford, T. 
Potter, esq. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.|_ Mr. T. Hyde, of Nantwich, 
to Mary, daughter of the late R, Edleston, 
esq. of Nantwich—At Prestbury, Mr. H. 
Wormald, of London, to Ann, second 
daughter of the late G. Ward, esq. of Mac- 
clestield. 

Died.| At Acton, 38, Lady Brookes, of 
Norton-priory—The Rev. T. Williamson, 
of the Groves, Chester—At Eccleston, near 
Chester, the widow of the late Rev. “dl 
Mytton. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.| At Chesterfield, Mr. Heeley, 
of Stone, to Miss Fletcher; Mr. Hinde, of 
Rochdale, Lancashire, to Miss Cartledge ; 
Mr. W. Thorpe, to Miss Browne—At North 
Wingfield, Mr. G. Brooks, of Hardstaff, to 
te ey nd a J. Pendleton, of 

“ir. Wright, of Derby, to 
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Eliza, fourth dau ghter 
esq. of Hulland. , 
+x At Appleby, J. Hil 
Mr. J. Keys, of Derby, flower. oP, 
-an artist, though almost sell ten & 
ranked high, and has left behind i i 
mews of his superior abilities—ay — 
24, Mrs. Oaky ; 78, Mr. T. Eaton : 79, yj, 
Bacon; 63, Mr. J. Allen—At Holl : 
wood, Mr. J. Hollingworth— A; Sat 
wingfield-park, 65, Mr. H. Bestwick, 
Newark, 65, R. Hutckinson, “i 
Ticknell, Mrs, Hutchinson, relict of Mr 
G. Hutchinson —. At Smalley, Marty, 
daughter of J. Radford, esq. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Some labourers employed by the Treg 
Company, in a stone quarry in the parish of 
Snenton, discovered, on splitting a large 
block of stone, about nine feet below thy 
surface, a live toad, imbedded in the heart of 
the stone, in a cavity only just sufficient 1 
contain it, without any apparent fissure: 
and about six inches from it, without any 
communication, a large worm, as thick s 
the finger, was also imbedded. The toa! 
has no mouth, and is supposed to have lived 
by absorbing the moisture which the rock 
afforded. It is yet living, and in possession 
of Mr. Gamble, cork-cutter, who saw it 
liberated from its stony prison. How many 
centuries it has been insulated, it is not po» 
sible to calculate ; but toads have been known 
to exist in the centre of an oak or a rock, 
which must have required a long period 
since they were inclosed in the state of spaws, 
and are in that case supposed to be nourishei 
by the sap, being always found in the solid 
and vigorous part of the oak. When the 
rock was cut down near the Hermitage # 
Snenton, a few years ago, a toad was found 
there! but it survived only a short time after 
its exposure to the external atmosphere 
The toad was produced at Bromley-hovs, 
for the inspection of the gentlemen belong. 
ing to the literary society assembling 1 that 
»lace. 
! Married.] At Nottingham, Mr. J. Dat 
to Miss Cook; Mr. W. Taylor to Miss Ban- 
ford; Mr. J. Wardle to Miss Burton; Mr. 
E. Ward to Miss Swain; Mr. G. Clemens 
to Miss Barwick; Mr. T. W. Wal 
Derby, to Miss Sands; Mr. R. -uet 
Miss Rider ; Mr. J. Rickard to MS 
ter; Mr. B. Elliot to Miss Davies ; Hen. 
Porter to Miss Campbell; Mr. T. : i 
stock to Miss Baker; Mr. W. Simne 

. : <admel to Mis 
Miss Staniland; Mr. R. Kaeme! Court. 
Twigg; Mr. T. Wilkinson to Miss © i 
ney; Mr. G. Holmes to Miss Pe od 
W. Wand to Miss Buxton; Mr. J. vr 
to Miss Lightfoot; Mr. J. Swindle Ole 
Lackenby; Mr. T. Allen to oe rast 
ton: Mr. M. Revill to Miss Bar : Mr. 
Radford, Mr. S. Wass to Miss arg 
F. H. Elliott to Miss tarry Elin- 
field, S. Foster, esq. of Mansfie 1. Freet! 


beth Hancock, third daughter 0 a 
esq —At Kirby in Ashfield, Mr. J. ot 
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At Newark, Mr. 
© (Clifton, 


B67, 
Clarke—: . 4 ; 
| «on, of Burtonjoice 30, the wife of Mr. 


1829.) 
+3 to Mrs, Binkley, 32. The advanced age 
the loving bridegroom did not prevent 
cin from displaying as much activity on 
™ jay as in any part of his former life— 
we W. Fotherby, of South 
to Miss Stow; Mr. G. Daft to Miss 


> Mayfield. 
FE Di dj At Nottingham, Mrs. Graves ; 
Mrs. 


- Mr. J. Dutch, of Bath; 93, Mu 
36, the wife of Mr. W. Martin, 


(). Moore, of New Snenton. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Married.) At Denton, C. F. Clinton, 
sq, to Penelope, second daughter of Sir 


'w.E. Welby, bart. of Denton-hall—At 
' Lincoln, J. Moore, esq. to Frances Jane, 


eldest daughter of C. White, esq.—At 


' Coleby, W. Jordan, 74, to Miss Thorpe, 


18. 


Died.| 17, the eldest son of the Rev. J. 


- Wayet, vicar of Pinchbeck—Mrs. Pilking- 
ton, of Stamford ~At Wigsley, 88, Mr. E. 


Ward—At Barrowby- hall, 28, Mr. J. Dorr. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Married.| At Leicester, R. Baxter, esq. 
of Doncaster, to Joanna Maria, sister of the 
Rev. T. B. Paget—At Nailstone, Mr. J. 
Barker, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Gardiner of Osbaston—At Barrow-upon- 
Soar, Mr. W. Perkins of Warwick, to Miss 
LeeAt Exton, Mr. Marshall of Cossing- 
ton, to Mahala, third daughter of Mr. Hib- 
bit, of Exton-lodge—At Castle Donning- 
ton, Mr. S.W. Follows to Miss Ki!lingley— 
At Desford, Mr. E. Hooke, to Mary, youn- 
gest daughter of W. Drakeley, gent. 

Died.| The Rev. H. Powis, of Stoke 
Golding—At Asforbey, the relict of the 
lae Rev. T. B. Barnaby— At Tollthorpe- 
hall, 22, C. Harrison, esq.—86, Mr. T. 
Hardlow, of Blackfordby—At Hinckley, 
29, the wife of the late D. Wagstaff, of 
Nuneaton—Mr. J. Wallis, Leicester—At 
Melton Mowbray, 50, Miss Wilson—At 
Oakham, 40, Mr. J. Bullivant, Cornet in 
the Rutland Yeomanry. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.} At Handsworth, William, 
third son of Mr. Bannister of Birmingham, 
0 Miss Cracket of Handsworth. 

Died } At Hanley, the Rev. J. Revill— 
15, Eliza, second daughter of Mr. Male, of 
West Bromwich. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


are At Wappenbury, T. Bid- 
~ ph, esq. eldest son of Sir T. Biddulph, 
‘art. of Bibury-hall, to Jane Rebecca, 
oie daughter of the late R. Vyner, esq. 
“bs aa At Bilton, R. Smith, esq. of 
i Surrey, to S. Wheeler, eldest 
i ter of A. Hume, esq. of Bilton- 
or ee Salt, of Birmingham, to 
aa Blair, of Keni] worth— At Bir- 
Fr “ye at the Friends’ meeting-house, 
Middl son of L. Howard, of Tottenham, 

“sex, to Rachael, daughter of S., 


Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, &c. 
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Lloyd, esq. of Birmingham; J. Hart, esq. 
of Scarbro’, to Miss Bilby; Mr.W. Elliott, 
jun. to Miss Haywood; Mr. J. Pope, to 
Miss Room— At Stratford-upen-Avon, T. 
Green, esq. of St. Michael’s, London, to 
Maria, second daughter of J. T asker, esq. 
mayor of Stratford-upon- Avon. 

Died.| At Birmingham, 26, Mr. J. W. 
Ryland; 45, Mr. S. Kinsay; Frances Su- 
san, youngest daughter of Mr. Cresshull ; 
Mr. M. Stockton; 64, Mr. J. Hardy; 80, 
Mrs. Magennis; 43, Mr. T. Braidwoed, 
instructor of the deaf and dumb at the in- 
stitution at Edgbaston—At Hodsworth, 
Mrs. Walton, wife of the Rev. D. N. Wal- 
ton, M. A. assistant minister of St. John’s ; 
61, Mr. IT. Pemberton; Susanna, daughter 
of Mr. C. B. Greatrex ; Frederick, youngest 
son of the late Mr. S. Hawkes—At War- 
wick, 38, Mr. A. Parkes, solicitor, one of 
the coroners for the county. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| J. M. Severne, esq. to Anna 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late E. M. 
Wigley, esq. of Shakenburst, Worcester- 
shire—At Hales Owen, Mr. W. Mathews, 
of Great Barr, to Rachel Maria, youngest 
daughter of M. Attwood, esq.; Mr. S. 
Harewood, to Mary, only daughter of Mr. 
Evans, of St. Asaph. 

Died.| At Wein, 77, Mrs. Barnett, late 
of Soulten-hall, near Wern—At Shrews- 
bury, 73, Mr. W. Nickless; Mr. J. France, 
of Plealey-villa; Emma, daughter of the 
Rev. J. Morris, of Bridgnorth; 34, Mr. J. 
Taylor, jun, of Heathcote ; 66, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. J. M. Head, banker— At Whit- 
church, 66, the Rev. J. Collier, A.M. per- 
petual curate of Tilstock, and one of the 
chaplains of the Earl of Bridgewater; Mrs, 
Davies, youngest daughter of the Rev. D. 
Lloyd, rector of Trevilan, and vicar of 
Ystrad, Cardiganshire — At Bridgenorth, 
73, Mr. G. Gitton. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.| Mr. W. Edmands, of Pen- 
dock, Worcestershire, to Miss Billings, of 
Cheltenham — At the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Worcester, Mr. C. Ash, of Taunton, 
to Miss Newman. 

Died.] At Shipston - upon - Stower, F. 
Findon, esq—J. Surman, esq., late of Mal- 
vern-lodge, one of the deputy-lieutenants of 
Worcester—At Maseley, Mrs. Geast, wi- 
dow of the late R. Geast, esq.—Rev. Arch- 
deacon Butler, rector of Bentham and 
Whittington—50, Susanna, wife of Mr. J. 
Lord, of Longdon; Mr. W. Ireland, of 
Eldersfield—At Kempsey, near Worcester, 
64, Mrs. Goddington, relict of J. God- 
dington, esq. of Camp-hill, near Briming- 
ham. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Marricd.| At the Friends’ meeting- 

house, It. 1 . Jones, of Hereford, stationer, 


to Miss Morgan, of the Haywards, near 
Ross— At Orleton, Mr. G. Boyce, of 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, London, to Anne, 
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youngest daughter of M. Price, esq. of 
Camberton. 

‘Died.| 78, Mr. J. Tully, of Drybridge, 
Hereford—aAt Hereford, 76, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of J. Elliott, gent. of Ballingham, and 
sister of the above Mr. Tully—At Woolas- 
bone-rectory, Charles, son of the late Rev. 
C. Bryan—At Rothensas, the wife of C, 
Bodenham, esq.—88, Elizabeth, relict of 
C. Cooke, esq. of Upper Poole-house, near 
Hereford— At Hunderton, 63, Mr. T. Hul- 
lett. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

Some labourers. digging a deep ditch in 
a field belonging to Mr. J. Leaser, at Con- 
certon, Gloucestershire, discovered three 
human skeletons, two of which were con- 
siderably decayed, but the other was quite 
perfect; the teeth appeared as white and 
firm as though the person had been interred 
only ashort time. It is conjectured that they 
must have lain there since the celebrated 
battle of Tewkesbury, as a number of 
spears, swords, &c., have, from time to 
time, been dug up in that neighbourhood. 

At the King’s-holm, near Gloucester 
(which was a burying-place of the Ro- 
mans), a great many curious remains of 
antiquity have at different times been found, 
particularly stone and leaden coffins, Ro- 
man legionary and other swords, parts of 
helmets, breast-plates, shields, heads of 
spears and arrows, cuirasses, a statera or 
Roman steel-yard of brass, glass-beads, 
rings, fibulz, lachrymatories, lamps, urns, 
and various other articles of Roman pot- 
tery; also coins, particularly of ‘Tiberius, 
Nero, Claudius, and the early emperors. A 
short time since, a bone of prodigious size, 
partly in a state of decomposition, measur- 
ing twenty-two inches in circumference, 


‘supposed to be one of the ossa innominata, 


or part of the pelvis of an elephant, was 
found there, in a bed of gravel, several feet 
below the surface of the earth, and which, 
in all probability, must have been deposited 
there nearly 1,400 years, as the Romans 
finally departed from Britain in 448. This 
bone is in the possession of Mr. Counsell, 
of Gloucester. 

Married.|_ At Cheltenham, C. Brodric, 
esq. nephew of Lord Viscount Middleton, 


and eldest son of the late archbishop of 


Cashel, to the Hon. Emma Stapleton, 


third daughter of Lord Le Despencer; T. 


D. Hearne, esq. of Hearnesbrooke, county 
of Galway, to Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late Col. Sir J. Dyer, x.c.n, Royal Artil- 
lery ; the Rev. B. Bray, son of Col. Bray, 
to Saba Eliza Malkin, only daughter of the 
late Major Malkin ; J. B. B. Arnault, esq. to 
Miss Moore, both of Cheltenham—At Old 
Sodbury, Mr. D, Somers, of Yate, to Miss 
Carraway, of the former place—At Bristol, R, 
Perkins, jun. esq. of Penmaen, Monmouth- 
shire, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of S. 
Heineken, esq. of Bristol; R. Ford, esq. 
of Queen-Charlton, to Miss EK. Ford, of 
Keynsham, youngest daughter of G, Ford, 
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[June | 
esq. of Newton; G Wood 
of the late G, Franklyn, conf 
Mary Jane, youngest daughter of - i 
Rev. J. Arden, of Longcroft-hall Sa 
shire—The Rey, D. D an 


» Evans, of ¢ 
then, to Sarah, youngest daushter : 
a the 


late G. Conway, esq. of Pontnewydd Work 

Monmouthshire— At Clifton Chur y 
G. Bird, esq. of Lichfield, to Phabe | 
daughter of the late Rey. J. Olive mi 
of St. Paul’s, Bristol—Mr, J. Tole, ¢ 
Tonhouse, to Amelia, youngest daughter o 
J. Swayne, esq. of Newnham—Mr Watt, 
at Highfield, Wick and Abson to 

Killow. to 

Died.| At Pool-house, J. Surman eT 
late of Malvern-lodge, and 4 magistrate ni 
deputy-lieutenant of this county—79 Mr. 
J. Packer, of Coaley—At Cheltenham, 4 
S. France, esq. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

On Wednesday, April 20, in convocation, 
the University seal was affixed to an jp. 
strument for the establishment of four Uni. 
versity Scholarships, the benefaction of the 
very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, “ fur 
the Promotion of Classical Learning snd 
Taste.” The candidates. are to be under 
graduate membersof the University, “ with- 
out regard to place of birth, school, px 
rentage, or pecuniary circumstances,” who 
shall not have exceeded their 16th tem 
from their matriculation. The election of 
the first scholar to take place in the fin 
term after the completion of the foundation. 

The University Seal has been affixed toa 
deed of foundation of a professorship in 
political economy, on the endowment oi 
Henry Drummond, esq. of Albany-parh, in 
the county of Surrey. The professor Is to 
be elected by convocation, and to hold the 
professorship for the space of five years 
being capable of re-election after the lays 
of two years. He is to read a course of 
nine lectures at the least during one of the 
four academical terms in every year, and . 
print and publish one of the same lectures. 
Three persons are to be considered as forn- 
ing a class; and if the professor neglects s 
to read or to publish, according to the 10- 
tention of the founder, he forfeits all dam 
to the salary attached to the professorship 
during the period of such neglect. 7 

Married }] At Steeple- Aston, the Bev. © 
J. Trotman, vicar of Dallington, ene y 4 
tonshire, to Mary, second daughter 0 dis 
late Rev. N. Earle, of Swerford, ae 
county—At Ewelme, N. Reid, wg ~ 
son of A. Reid, esq. of Lionsdown, in 
to the Hon. Caroline Napier, Youle’ 

ight Hon. +4" 
daughter of the late Rig 
Napier. 

Died.] 
At Forrest-hill, a 
Street, esq. of Burford— yy. 
Woodroofe, vicar of Swinscomb A 
ford, 75, W. Hall, esq.3 ¢% “bachelor 0 
worth ; 72, Mr. W. Woodcock, acu 
music, organist of New College. _ 


nq. Mrs. Simons— 
At Souldern, Je y. Sheldon—“- 


Mr. 
The Rev. W. # 
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© Rev. G. 
Heelas, 


> Hatch, of 
to Miss Atkins, of Eton. 


> Paterson, man 
. Quebec. 


: a very adv ‘ k 
> dir late Majesties George II. and III. as 


» cour 
 Stanbank, esq.—72, J. Stewart, esq. of 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Yarried.] At Speen, Berks, the Rev. T. 
penruddocke Michell, vicar of Histon, to 
‘aroline Patience, third daughter of the 
i Wyld—At Wokingham, Mr. J. 
to Miss Wheeler—At Eton, Mr. J. 
Bower’s-farm, near Amersham, 


At Clewer-green, Lieut. Col. 
y vears lieut.- governor of 
This experienced officer died at 
anced age, having served under 


Died.] 


assistant quarter-master -general in the war- 
office, London. He was the author of the 
’ 


- celebrated Road Book, now in such general 


in England—At Cookham, Caroline, 


use 


* the wife of the Rev. W. Coney—At Wing, 
Mr. R. Shirley—67, P. Gill, esq. of Midg- 
ham, Berks, deputy-lieutenant for the 


itv—At Rameslade-lodge, Berks, J. 


Hyde-heath, near Great Missenden—At 
Ryslip, near Uxbridge, the Right Hon. 
Lady Wodehouse, after a long illness. Her 
ladyship was the only surviving child of the 
Hon. C. Berkeley, of Bruton-abbey, So- 
mersetshire, and niece to the last Lord Ber- 
keley, of Stratton, and was the last or that 


' branch of the Berkeley family. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 

Married.} At St. Alban’s, the Rev. T. 
Smith, a.m, of Sheffield, to Miss Louisa 
Thomas, of Sloane-street— At Watford, 
Herts, J. King, esq. to Miss Bean, both of 
that place. 

Died.| At St. Alban’s, J. M. Barnes, 
e.—At Hatfield, Lord Arthur Cecil, the 
infant son of the Marquis of Salisbury—At 
Boxmoor-house, Herts, 73, Elizabeth, the 
wite of EK. Mead, esq. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Weston, near Weedon, 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Hutchinson, second son 
ofthe Hon PF. H. Hutchinson, to the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederic North Douglas. 

Died.| 85, Mr. J. Williams—54, Mr. 
8. Dean, of Longthorpe, near Peterborough 
—Mrs. Horsey, wife of the Rev. J. Horsey, 
of Northampton— At Staverton, Elizabeth, 
widow of Vice Admiral Lechmere, of Stee- 
ple-Ashton, Oxfordshire— At Wellingbo- 
rough, 34, Mary Ann, only daughter of 
Mrs. Corrie, of Dunrod, Scotland. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Cambridge, the Rev. J. 


awcett, to Isabella, youngest daughter of 


oo esq. of Cambridge—At Cheve- 
<4 Mr. Norman, of Kirtling, to Miss 
olland, of Cheveley. 
Re At Littleport, in the Isle of Ely, 
d “y Gotobed— At March, 33, Mary, 
th : eof E. Barley, esq—At Fulbourn, 
pe Mrs, Rooke ; 81, Mrs. E. Austin, 
‘Pinster ; 84, Mrs, Brown, of Chatteris. 
NORFOLK. 
_ At Norwich, Lieut, C. Thur- 
third son of C. Thurtell, esq. to 
unham, of Chapel-field. 


Married, ] 
tell, R.N,, 
Mrs, D 


Northamptonshire, Cambridge, Suffolk, Essex, Kent. 
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Died.| 81, B. P. Fountaine, esq., for- 
merly of Narford-hall, Norfolk—At Toft- 
wood, near East Derebam, 65, M. H. 
Dickens, esq.—At Ringstead, 66, the wi- 
dow of Sir Mordaunt Martin, bart. of Burn. 
ham—At Norwich, 85, the Rey. L. Gibbs, 
M aA. rector of Brockdish, Norfolk, and of 
Cainby, Lincolnshire. 

SUFFOLK, 

Married.| At Bardwell, G. Brodie, esq. 
of Salisbury, to Catherine, Sarah, eldest 
daughter of W. Ray, esq. of Wicken-hall. 

Died.| The Rev. S. Salmon, of Whe- 
theringsett—At Risby, near Bury, Mr. J. 
Robinson—21, Eliza, eldest daughter of 
Mr. G. Paul, of Bury—62, T. Archer, 
esq. of Barton-place— At Ipswich, O. Rowe, 
esq—80, E. Hassell, esq. of Ipswich—At 
Undley, Suffolk, 65, Alice, relict of Mr. M. 
Waddelow, of Undley-hall, 

ESSEX. 

Married.| At Chigwell, Capt. Evance, 
R.N. to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
J. Dyer, esq. of Chigwell—At Waltham- 
stow, J.D. Browne, esq. to Margaret, only 
child of W. Tipston, esq. of Low Hall— 
Peter Thomas, second son of P. Skipper, 
esq. of Little Burshad, to Rachael, third 
daughter of the late T. Hale, esq. of High- 
gate—W. G. Watson, esq. of Woodford- 
bridge, to Harriet, fourth daughter of the 
late H. Atkins, esq.—At Plaistow, J. O. 
Harris, esq. of Richmond, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of W. Masterman, esq. of 
Layton—At Braintree, Essex, the Rev. R. 
Miller, of Tamworth, to S. Barrett, only 
daughter of Mr. S. Death, of Braintree. 

Died.) Mr. J. Heard, Master of the Free 
Grammar School, Essex<=43, Miss S. Maw. 

KENT. 

Married.| At West Malling, A. Mait- 
land, esq. of Gloucester, to Susannah, 
daughter of the late Sir S. Langston—At 
Chatham, Mr. M. G. Jordan, to Miss 
‘Trapnell ; Mr. Springett, to Miss Reeve— 
At Sittingbourne, Mr. R. Pexton, to Miss 
Wilson—At Ash church, J. Charlton, esq. 
of Pems-court, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
C. Whitehead, esq. of Ash-place—At Dart- 
ford, W. Tasker, esq. of Wilmington, to 
Anne Elizabeth, eldest daughter of T. B. 
Fooks, esq. of Dartford—At Faversham, 
Mr. Sackett, of Ramsgate, to Miss Cham- 
bers, of Faversham. 

Died.| At Beckenham, Lady F. Harpur, 
grandmother of Sir G. Crewe, bart. of Calke 
Abbey, Derbyshire, and sister to the late 
Earl of Warwick—90, At Ramsgate, Mrs. 
Gonger—At Walmer, 45, the Rev. B. E. 
Bridges, rector of Bonnington, and vicar 
of Lenham, in this county—At New Rom- 
ney, W. Coates, esq.—At Ramsgate, Arthur, 
second son of the Right Hon. Sir C. Bagot 
—29, At Bridge, W. R. Weston, esq.— At 
Orpington, Kent, 28, the Rev. J. W. 
Stephenson, M.a.—At Canterbury, 30, F. 
S. Browne, esq. surgeon—At Dover, 72, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. G. Brice—At Chatham, 


70, Mrs. Squires; Mrs. Bartlett, relict ad 
the 
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the late Mr. Bartlett, formerly postmaster 
of Chatham. 


SUSSEX, 


The beautiful gothic stone pulpit, in 
Arundel church, has lately been re-edified, 
and put into its pristine state. Its dilapida- 
tion was begun by the Puritanic army, at 
the siege of Arundel castle, A.D. January 7, 
1644, under the command of Sir W. Wal- 
lace (being a detachment of Lord Hop- 
ton’s army), who used the church and chan- 
cel as stabling for their cavalry. 

Married.| H. Duke, esq. of Earnley, to 
Julia, second daughter of T. Hogben, esq. 
of Siddlesham. 

Died.| J. R. Peyton, esq. of Wakehurst 
Park, East Grinstead—At Brighton, the 
wife of Sir W. Herne, of Maidenhead- 
bridge—Mr. W. Parker, of Chichester— 
Mr. J. Batton, of the Cliff, Lewes—75, 
Mr. H. Verral, of Lewes—At Silver Hill, 
70, Mr. T. Ordway, late of Birmingham 
—At Chichester, 83, Mrs. Ashburnham, 
widow of the late J. Ashburnham, m. a. 
Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester Cathedral ; 72, Mrs. W. Lee. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


It appears from a report made by the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Poor Rate Returns, that the 
population of Hampshire is 289,000 per- 
sons, and the money expended on the poor, 
by the last return, was £174,067, being at 
the rate of 12s. per head, or 6s. less than in 
the year 1813. The population of Sussex 
is 237,700 persons, and the poor expendi- 
ture £246,827, or 2ls. a head, being 11s. 
less than in 1813: it is noted, that this is 
higher than in any other part of the king- 
dom. The parish of Portsea contributes 
6s. 2d. a head upon its population of 38,379 
persons tothe poor ; the parish of Alverstoke 
9s. 2d. ; and the parish of Portsmouth 
11s. 1d— The returns of the money levied 
throughout the kingdom, in the year 1821-2, 
shew a declension of £2,422,287 as com- 
pared with the highest amount levied in the 
years 1%17-18; and the expenditure upon 
the poor, in 1822-3 was less by £585,745 
than the preceding year.—'The total amount 
levied in 1823 was £5,772,958. 

The expenditure of the parish of Portsea, 
for the last eleven years, was £147,872; 
being £5,250 less than was stated last week. 
— The non-collection of £26. in the whole 
of the last year's rates, in the parish of 
Alverstoke, was upon seventeen not thir- 
teen rates. 

Married.| At Millbrook, near Southamp- 
ton, T. B. ‘Tristram, esq. to Caroline, relict 
of Capt. F. Becker, r.x.—At Southampton, 
A. Moore, esq. youngest son of the Hon. 
Judge Moore, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Ireland, and B. A. of University Col- 
lege, to Anna Maria, third daughter of Sir 
J. P. Milbanke, bart. of Hlalnaby Hall, 
Yorkshire—J. Cooke, esq. of Portchester, 
Hants, son of Rear-eAdmiral Cooke, to 
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; Ju 
Elizabeth, relict of C. Tickell, ae 


brook, Hants—At Aly Mil. 
J. Tracey, r.w. to ess, Kaine Ce 
—At St. Thomas’s, Cant. J 1 G 
Elizabeth, only daughter of . BN, ty 
esq. of Portsmouth—At Andoye 
Henwood, of the School of Neale . 
rehitee 
ture, at Portsmouth Dockyard, ty y; 
Moody, of that place—At Bortens — 
Grant, jun. esq. banker, to Anne . 1G, 
daughter of the late J. Sparke, me. De 
Accouatant-General of the Bank of r 
land. Y 

Died.| At Ringwood, Mrs, Bris. 
wife of hue Rev. J. 3. + Penratray- 
ton-house, near Christ-Church, Capt ( 
Campbell, k.N., youngest and last survixiy, 
son of the late Lord Cawdor—<t Marty, 
Worthy, Henry, eldest son of the Rey. & 
H. Rivers, bart—Mr. Webb, of Rithis. 
farm, near Winchester—At the Recwn. 
house, Mrs. Davies, wife of the Rey, }i; 
Davies, rector of Cleddisden—At Lyp4. 
hurst, Miss A. Judson, sister of the lap 
Capt. Judson, R.m.— At Portsmouth, the 
wife of Col. Foster— At Southampton, Ja, 
the wife of Capt. H. Coxwell. 

. WILTSHIRE, 

Married.| At Steeple Ashton, the Rey, 
F. S. Trotman, vicar of Dullington Norns 
to Mary, second daughter of the late Re. 
N. Earl, of Swerford, Oxon—At Chippeo: 
ham, Mr. J. Perrin, of Temple-Cloud, « 
Mary, second daughter of Mr, C. Beavei, 
Rowdes-house, Wilts. 

Died.| At Marlborough, N. Merrinoao, 
esq—At Hindon, 77, the Rev. W. Norms 
—At Milksham, 69, R. Fowler, esq—A! 
Lusmore, 81, Mr. J. Knapp—Miss Gant, 
the last remaining child of H. Gent, esq. ¢ 
Devizes—28, Ann, wife of R, Racey, es4-¢ 
Chedghow. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married] At Long Ashton, the Rev.R. Bro 
die, M.a. to Anna Maria, daughter of the lat 
R. Lisle, esq, of Acton-house, Northumber 
land— At Bathwick-cburch, Lieut.-Col. 6. 
Disbrowe, Grenadier Guards, to Levis 
daughter of Lord Kilmaine—Mr.G. Moore, 
of Dursley, to Caroline, third daughter 
the late T. Warren, esq. of Blagdon, Sens 
set-—At Long Ashton, W. H. Heaven; . 
of Perridge-house, to Miss pn 
Rath, Mr. H. Tanton, 99, 4 c - 
widowhood of six weeks, to Mrs. ~ bis 
aged 47. The bridegroom lived Se 
former wife 74 years, by whom he g0 veas 
children, the youngest of whom Is as 
old. This venerable man at the age Hen” 
wrote a book called «« The Bible ne 
now in circulation— At Cone wa 
grove, the Rev. P. Leir; rector ie se 
to Fanny, widow of W. M. P re BA 
At Bath, the Rev. J. A. Savages 
of Trinity-college, : 
youngest daughter 0 raleat, 
Wikieshecnment — At ve goa 
Queade, esq. to Philippa © place | 
of H. White, esq. of Lansi ov Ese 


T. Brook, esi} r 
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esq. to Alureda Anna To. 
youngest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
yarby, of Green Park-buildings — At 
~ i Mr. Wilee, to Elizabeth, second 
Chat ¢ of Mr. Wilkins, of Eleven Ash. 

aot At Bath, Catherine Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir C,. Hudson, 
bart. of Waalip 5 75, T. Ball, esq. ; 53, E. 
Varren, wile of the very Rev. the Dean of 
t Wells, E, Tuson, esq. —Eliza- 
the Rev. Mr. Philps, rector of 
Bucks—At Minehead, 56, the 
-W.S. Bradley, prebendary of Wells, 


ynasitla, 


Bangor—A 
beth, relict of 


DORSETSHIRE. 
Married. J. Davis, esq. of Winterborne, 
« Harriet, only daughter of N. Derrick, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Married.] At Stonehouse, the Rev. J. L. 


) Lugger, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 


iste Lieut.-Gen. Williams, R.M.—W. Lyd. 
don, esq. of Holcombe Regis, to Susannah, 
third daughter of the late H. Land, esq. of 
Silverton—At the Friends’ meeting-house, 


| Plymouth, W. D. Crewdson, jun, esq. 


to Sarah, only daughter of the late F, 


' Fox, esq. of Plymouth—At Atherington, 
' Mr. Westlake, of Lestwithiel, Cornwall, to 


Eleanor, eldest daughter of the Rev. G. 
Burgess, rector of Atherington. 

Died.) At Bicton-house, 77, the Hon, 
Lord Belle, Baron Rolle. He died with- 


| out issue, and the title is now extinct—At 


Ridgway, 55, the Rev. J. Richards, vicar of 
Wedmore, Somerset-— At Croyde, the lady 


of R, Drake, esq. R.N.—At Teignmouth, 
/ Ann, daughter of the 
Rogers, esq. of Dilachfard — At Sha- 


late Sir F. L. 


verton, the Rev. J. L. Kilson—At Daw- 
lish, 41, J. Hardenan, esq. of Paddington— 
At Ash-cottage, Taunton, Charlotte Ann, 


eldest daughter of the late J. B. Sperway, 
| eq. of Milverton—At Bickington, 52, near 


Barnstable, Lieut. C. Pawle, rn. — At 

Exeter, Miss Wise, sister of Capt. Wise, 

kN—At Mutley, near Plymouth, 29, Mrs. 

Douglas, wife of Capt. R. Douglas, R.N. 
CORNWALL. 

Married.| At Launceston, the Rev. Mr. 
Hellings, of Witney, Oxfordshire, to Miss 
Edgecombe—At Bodmin, Mr. J. Liddel, 
ot St. Colombe, to Miss M. Harvey. 

Died.) 41, Capt. E. Scobell, n.n. of Pol- 
’ir—At Penzance, Mr. J. Croker, R.N.— 
: Saltash, Mrs. Cresswell, sister of C. 
et, esq. of Moditonham—At Bod- 
“Wi 85, Mrs, Spry — Mr. Hitchens, of 
aie Falmouth, 73, W. Toy, about 
of which he hunted hounds ‘in this 
county, 

Married] At Llangunl 
Wey ‘J At Liangunilo, Radnorshire, J. 

/man, esq. of Griffin Llwyd, to Margaret, 


} Wy daughter of M.J. Tudge, Llwyn Coch, 


engunllo — At Coity, T. W. Castle, to 
of Be ~y danghter of Mr. D. B. Jones, 
= ad Mr. J. Evans, jun. printer 

Publisher of the Carmarthen Journal, 
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to Miss Thomas—At Brecon, Mr. J. Cham- 
bers, of Worcester, to Margaret, only 
daughter of Mr. E. Holl, of Brecon; the 
Rev. T. Powell, of Venny-fach, to Selina, 
daughter of the late Mr. J. James, of King- 
ton, Herefordshire— Rev. D. D. Evans, of 
Carmarthen, to Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the late G. Conway, esq. of Pontnewydd 
Works, Monmouthshire — At Llanidloes, 
B. Combe, jun. esq. to Eliza Margaret, 
youngest daughter of T. Gowan, esq. 
Mount Severn Cottage, Montgomeryshire. 

Died.| At Penbedw, 85, Lady Cotton, 
relict of the late Sir R.S. Cotton, bart. of 
Combermere Abbey—Mrs. J. Whiting, of 
Cardiff—At Tower-hill, near Llangenlo, 
Cardiganshire, T. Morgan, esq. late of 
Newcastle Emlyn—E. R. Evans, esq. eldest 
son of T. Jones, esq. of Glanbrogan, Mont- 
gomeryshire—W. Henry, second son of 
C.C. Clifton, esq. of Tymaur, Breconshire 
—Anne, eldest daughter of J. Thomas, esq. 
of Llanfyllin. 

SCOTLAND. 

Fires, more or less alarming, have occur- 
rod at Inverness, Cullen, Auchtermuchty, 
Stirling, and Kilmarnock, within the last 
month. On the 24th of April, a fire broke 
out in Milne’s-court, and raged for some 
time, but was at last got under by the as- 
sistance of Mr. Shiel’s triangle. 

Lately, acurious discovery was made of an 
ancient stone-coffin in the parish church-yard 
of Dalmeny. In digging a grave, the cof- 
fin was discovered, and was found to be 
without a lid, and to contain none of the 
vestiges of mortality; but a large slab, 
which has long been above ground, and 
stood near to the place where the discovery 
was made, is supposed to have been its lid. 
‘The coffin, in the inside, has a hollow at its 
head, as if designed to receive the head of a 
human being; and outside it is most beau- 
tifully sculptured. ‘The sculpture, which 
is much obliterated, seems to have repre- 
sented some grand procession. 

Married.] At Edinburgh, Sir. J. Gor- 
don, of Earlston, bart. to Miss Irving, only 
daughter of W. Irving, esq. of Grileton ; 
J. Bennet, esq. writer, to Margaret, only 
daughter of the late Mr. W. M‘Kimmie, 
Elgin ; the Rev. J. Richmond, minister of 
Southdean, to Catharine, only daughter of 
deceased Capt. G. Mitchell ; T. Knatch- 
bull, esq. of the Royal Artillery, to Jane, 
second daughter of Sir J. Connell, Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty—G., M. Nis- 
bett, esq. of Cairnhill, to Isabella Frances, 
eldest daughter of F. C. Scott, esq. Char- 
lotte-square—At Hawick, Roxburghshire, 
the Rev. C. Thomson, of North Shields, to 
Janet, daughter of Mr. F. Ballantyne—At 
Dumfries, Mr. Harkness, rector of Dum- 
fries Academy, to Phyllis, third daughter of 
W. Thomson, esq. provost of Dumfries— 
At Campbelton, Capt. J. C. Crawford, of 
the royal navy, to Miss H. Campbell. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, Samuel, third 
son, and Anna, daughter of the Rev. G 
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From Parnassus will flourish there. 


488 Provincial Occurrences :—TIrcland.— Notices to Correspondents 


Terrot; James, second son of Mr. Alex. Gilbraith, bart. of Urn 
Douglas; Mr. D. G. Herriot; Helen Tyrone — Rey. R. on" County 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir W. Ar- youngest daughter of the late'Re Uni 
buthnot, bart.; Macrae, daughter of Mr. of Elm-park, county of A S.Clore 
W. Tennant, jun.; J. R. Bell, third sonof Hon. D. A, ingham, second son 

G. J. Bell, professor of Scots Law inthe late Right Hon. Lord Clanme wt 

University of Edinburgh; Miss A. Thorn- Maria Helena, second dau my Ms, ty 

ton, of Fountain-bridge—M. Abercromby,  Persse, esq. of Roxborough ve ee 
second daughter of Gen. Sir R. Abercromby Died.) At the Deane 
of Tullibody, x. z. 


ry, Ennis, the 
Rev G. Stephenson, p.c.t. dean if 


a ; of Kile 
IRELAND. nora, and rector of Callan, Irelang i 

Married.| At Dublin, W. Jones, esq. to was formerly Fellow of King’s Coll 
Harriet Rebecca, third daughter of Sir J. Cambridge. th 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Necessary calculations of contingencies, relative to the operation of Whitsuntide upon vy 
Operatives, having obliged us to aniicipate certain portions of our usual process; sever 
communications came too late for insertion in our present number, which else would have jo 
due attention, Among the rest, the following works, the receipt of which we feel ourshe 
called upon to acknowledge—“ A History of Paris,” 3 vols. 8vo. ; “ Narrative of a k:. 
pedition to St. Peter's River,” 2 vols. 8vo. ; “ Selections on Brazil,” 8vo. ; “ Forein 
Scenes,” 2 vols. 12mo.; “ The Botanic Garden; ‘ Rooke’s Principles of Nation 
Wealth,” 8vo. They will be noticed in our next. 

T.S.D. “ On the McAdam and Wingrove Roads,” has a memorandum, in pencil, « 
the margin, relative to the conditions on which it may be used, which prevented us from em 
looking into it. Upon sulyects of this description, connected, as they generally are, with 
local and personal interests, we have always more communications (unaccompanied by cn 
such stipulations as are here alluded to) than we can find space for. We have severd 
such, upon iris very su'yject, lying by us at this time, for which our acknowledgment 
are due; but which attention to topics less exhausted, and the requisite regard to variety 
have obliged us at least to defer. We repeat, also, that the McAdam System, but 


Jor roads and streets, is, decisively, in such process of practical discussion, that mere angie 


ments upon the subject seem to be as much out of date, as the speech of counsel would be qm 
the jury had retired upon the evidence. Facts, well attested, either of success or failure, ta 
might justify a rehearing, would, undoubtedly, be acceptable—if they came on the usual re 
ditions of reciprocal civility between the communicant and the publisher, or commutual sote- 
tude for the information of the public. , I her 
The communication of our very respectable correspondent Mr. James Leigh shall uae 
attention : but we are of opinion that some ambiguity of phraseology, in more than one He 
has spread this correspondence, relative to Captain Scoresby’s Whale, already, to wr ie 
more than its due extent. The fact of extraordinary aqueous pressure, m ee 
sufficiently demonstrated in the experiment recorded in p. 345 of our last Number. 
worth Mr. Leigh’s consideration. Jent Encrt 
We have been exceedingly gratified by a letter from our poetical sai oF “ me 
That any attention we may have paid to his very pleasing communications shoul “ al 
tributed, in any degree, to recommend his over-modest merit to more efficacious yore - 
have been a mean of placing him in a situation of such comfort as he describes, wi a “ 
little temple (or cabinet rather ) of the Muses still more sacred in our estimation ; am ys 
add, that it is no small proof of the rapid progress of liberal ideas in the wanes cw 
the community, when the evidence of poetic genius can recommend humble and eae ” i 
to an appointment ina manufacturing establishment. But the little poems of -_ steem te 
come from the heart ; and all who have hearts should, therefore, be disposed .to ¢ 
author. Several of his communications are still in our hands: one (@ tribute toa Jom 
benefactar ) will be found in our present number ; the others will follow in <vagiiner corre. 
J.S.H. has taken to himself (not unjustly, however), a hint intended for anot : 
spondent—who we wish would attend to it also. The “* Lines on Holyrood, aa with the 
lutely rejected ; but if we partially insert them, we must take almost as much liberty “ 
lutter part of them as we took with the whole of the * Ariel.” A young man (esas ye last- 
author to be), who can write such lines as were scattered through the original copy Ate » mul 
mentioned poem, and as are to be found among the more recently communicate ca if ke 
have the seeds of poetry in him; but he mistakes the soil of the garden of the en We 
thinks that, without diligent cultivation, the docks and cockle will not choke the flo 
shall be happy if our attentions should assist him in perceiving what he should w plot 
what he should cherish. As for our friend David, we advise him to plant lus at th 
useful edibles for the table. “We cannot flatter him with the prospect that any oof pocte 
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“na is no evidence whatever % 
talent, A love of rhyming is 































